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AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 

In  handling  a  subject  so  little  worked  over  by  Catho 
lic  writers  already,  a  certain  crudity  of  treatment  in 
parts  is  likely,  and  a  revision  of  views  and  of  expres 
sions  in  a  subsequent  edition  may  seem  desirable.  Any 
reader  who  during  perusal  is  struck  with  any  point 
of  this  kind  is  invited  to  communicate  his  criticisms  or 
comments  to  the  writer  for  consideration. 

St.  Xavier's  High  School, 

Bombay,  January,  1912. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  LOVE. 

PART  I. 
THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  LOVE. 

DURING  a  recent  spell  of  travel  there  cropped  up  an 
amusing  story.  Some  discussion  had  occurred  between 
two  laymen  touching  on  mixed  marriages  or  some 
kindred  subject,  and  after  failing  to  come  to  an  agree 
ment,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  neighbouring  priest 
for  a  verdict.  When  the  answer  arrived  a  further  dis 
cussion  arose,  in  course  of  which  the  authority  of  the 
priest  was  pooh-poohed  with  the  exclamation  :  "  What 
does  Father  Elphinstone  know  about  love  ?"  This  re 
minds  one  of  the  Lancashire  yokel,  who,  finding  himself 
losing  ground  in  a  dispute  about  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  suddenly  created  a  diversion  by  exclaiming : 
"  Look  here  !  If  you'll  tell  me  who  Cain's  wife  was, 
I'll  give  in  and  become  a  Catholic."  The  irrelevance 
was  not  so  great,  perhaps,  as  would  appear  from  the 
story.  What  the  author  of  that  question  possibly  meant 
to  say  was  "  It  is  very  easy  in  theory  to  instruct  people 
what  to  do  ;  but  in  practice,  when  they  have  fallen  in 
love,  it  is  quite  a  different  affair  " — with  the  implica 
tion  that  Father  Elphinstone  had  presumably  never 
been  in  that  predicament.  Now  it  is  quite  outside  our 
power  to  furnish  a  biography  of  Father  Elphinstone, 
or  to  enumerate  his  personal  experiences  in  this  matter. 
They  might  conceivably  be  of  the  mildest  description 
or  they  might  also  be  of  a  nature  to  fill  the  reader  with 
astonishment.  It  will,  however,  be  opportune  to  make  a 
passing  remark  on  the  singular  delusion  which  seems  to 
pervade  some  classes  of  laymen — as  if  a  priest  were  a 
being  of  totally  different  constitution  from  themselves. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  down  to  the  time  of  his  ordin 
ation  he  was  also  a  layman,  presumably  with  the  same 


kind  of  experience  as  the  rest  who  do  not  become  priests; 
that  not  all  priests  have  been  boxed-up  in  a  boarding- 
school  all  their  younger  years,  or  gone  straight  from  school 
to  the  seminary  and  never  been  men  of  the  world.  And 
even  if  they  had,  any  young  man  who  by  the  age  of  six 
teen  has  not  had  enough  experience  of  love  to  know  what 
it  is  like,  would  be  fit  for  labelling  as  a  curiosity  and  would 
deserve  a  place  in  any  museum.  In  short,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  given  priest  may  have  had  as  full  an  experience  of 
love  in  his  early  years  as  any  other  man,  and  perhaps 
a  good  deal  more  than  some.  Lastly,  it  should  be  added 
that  becoming  a  priest  does  not  atrophy  the  various 
feelings  and  emotions  common  to  humanity,  but  mere 
ly  places  a  restraint  on  their  indulgence  for  the  sake  of 
higher  ends,  etc.,  etc. 

But  even  the  enumeration  of  these  possibilities  must 
not  be  taken  as  giving  the  least  biographical  clue  to  the 
experiences  of  Father  Elphinstone.  What  we  intend 
to  do  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  the  purely  objective 
course  of  writing  an  essay  on  a  subject  of  which  Father 
Elphinstone  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  ignorant — a 
subject  of  constant  recurrence  among  all  classes  of 
men  and  women,  and  on  which  sound  and  thorough 
instruction  is  badly  needed.  We  should  hardly  have 
had  the  boldness  to  tackle  the  theme  unprovoked,  and 
so,  considering  its  vital  importance,  feel  rather  grateful 
for  the  stimulus  which  this '  story  has  incidentally 
afforded.  Needless  to  say,  our  handling  of  the  subject 
•will  contain  nothing  which  might  not  safely  be  utilised 
as  Sunday  reading  in  a  convent  school. 

THE   MEANING   OF  LOVE. 

In  order  to  proceed  clearly  it  will  be  necessary  to 
define  our  terms.  What  in  the  first  place  do  we  mean 
by  ""  love.  "  In  ordinary  parlance  the  word  has  two 
somewhat  different  meanings — one  ordinary  and  the 
other  special : — (I)  In  its  ordinary  sense  it  expresses 


any  feeling  of  fondness  for  persons  or  even  for  things. 
"I  love  strawberries" — "  I  love  music — "  "IloveMaha- 
bleshwar" — means  that  I  like  these  things  or  places 
exceedingly,  that  I  am  very  fond  of  them.  With  regard 
to  persons,  we  speak  of  loving  God,  of  loving  our  neigh 
bour,  of  loving  our  parents  and  relations — which  may 
represent  warm  but  not  violent  emotions.  (2)  In  its 
special  sense  "  love  "  means  that  deeper  and  more 
intense  emotion  which  has  place  between  the  two  sexes, 
— something  quite  peculiar  in  its  symptoms  and  effects, 
and  therefore  a  kind  of  love  standing  by  itself. 

On  account  of  the  real  difference  of  symptoms  and 
effects  just  mentioned,  the  popular  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  and  the  special  use  of  the  term  "  love  "  is 
fully  justified  ;  and  it  is  love  in  the  special  sense 
which  the  generality  of  readers  will  be  most  interest 
ed  in.  Nevertheless  in  order  to  understand  accurately 
the  meaning  of  any  kind  of  love,  we  have  to  realise 
that  love  in  the  ordinary  sense  nnd  love  in  the 
special  sense  are  generically  the  same  kind  of  activity; 
the  specific  differences  being  due  partly  to  the  differ 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  object  loved,  and  partly  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  human  constitution.  Hence  it  is 
that  an  orderly  treatise  on  the  subject  of  love  must  begin 
at  the  beginning  with  love  in  its  most  general  sense, 
and  then  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  specific  differences 
until  love  in  the  special  sense  is  reached.  Even 
in  its  most  abstract  phases  the  discussion  will,  we  fancy, 
not  be  found  dry;  because  there  is  always  a  deep  in 
terest  attached  to  the  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human 
action  and  feeling,  no  matter  of  what  kind. 

INANIMATE   FORCES. 

It  may  look  like  beginning  a  long  way  from  our  sub 
ject  to  start  off  with  things  which  are  inanimate,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  love.  For  love  is  understood  to 
be  of  its  very  nature  an  attribute  of  living  and  sentient 


beings.  Nevertheless  it  is  by  first  studying  the  acti 
vities  of  lifeless  things  that  we  shall  get  the  clearest 
radical  idea  of  what  love  means. 

The  elements  which  goto  themaking-up  of  inanimate 
creation  are  twofold  :  matter  and  force.  Matter  is  an 
inert  and  passive  thing  which,  left  to  itself,  merely  lies 
still.  Jt  is  capable  of  answering  to  the  forces  which 
are  applied  to  it,  but  by  itself  will  never  move  or 
undergo  any  change.  Force,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
mysterious  something  which  is  active  in  its  nature  and 
productive  of  movement  or  change.* 

Force  can  be  placed  in  connection  with  matter 
either  externally  or  internally.  An  external  force  is 
one  which  acts  on  a  body  from  without,  and  this  in  two 
ways.  Either  it  impresses  itself  on  the  object  so  as  to 
modify  it,  as  when  the  hand  by  pressing  a  lump  of  wax 
changes  it  from  square  to  round.  Or  secondly,  it  acts 
on  the  object  as  a  whole,  as  when  the  hand  takes  the 
same  lump  of  wax  and  (without  changing  its  shape) 
moves  it  bodily  from  one  place  to  another.  But  force 
can  also  reside  in  a  body  internally;  and  then  it  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  body  itself.  It  is  the  action  and 
interaction  of  such  internal  forces  among  particles  of 
matter  which  builds  them  up  into  particular  substances. 
For  instance,  gold  is  thought  to  be  merely  a  peculiar 
grouping  of  particles  of  matter;  so  that  if  the  same 
particles  could  suddenly  be  grouped  in  another  way, 
the  mass  would  cease  to  be  gold  and  would  becomes 
something  else,  say  iron. 

However  we  are  not  much  concerned  with  this. 
What  we  want  to  say  is  that  forces  residing  in  a  body 
of  matter  may  act  either  inwardly  so  as  to  constitute 
the  body  and  determine  its  operation,  or  they  may  act 

•Obviously  we  are  not  attempting-  a  strictly  scientific  account  of 
nature,  but  merely  selecting  some  phenomenal  features  which  are 
uief ul  for  our  purpose. 


outwardly  in  relation  to  other  bodies.  It  is  this  latter 
form  of  activity  which  interests  us  at  present.  Now 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  force  residing 
in  one  body  can  act  upon  another — either  by  attraction 
or  repulsion.  That  is  to  say,  the  result  of  the  force 
must  be  either  to  bring  the  two  bodies  together,  or  else 
to  thrust  them  apart. 

SOME   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  idea  is  best  illustrated  by  electricity,  which  is 
(or  used  to  be)  divided  into  two  kinds,  positive  and 
negative.  If  two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind 
of  electricity  are  brought  near  each  other  they  imme 
diately  fly  apart  ;  whereas  if  one  is  charged  positively 
and  the  other  negatively  they  will  move  towards  each 
other.  "  Unlikes  attract  and  likes  repel.  " 

A  more  familiar  example,  but  of  attractive  force 
only,  is  gravitation.  Every  body  of  matter  which,  left 
to  itself,  wTould  lie  perfectly  inert  and  motionless,  be 
trays  a  tendency,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in  proximity 
to  any  other  body,  to  move  towards  it.  As  the  tenden 
cy  is  mutual,  this  motion  takes  place  on  both  sides,  and 
equal  bodies  will  move  towards  each  other  at  equal 
rates.  But  if  they  differ  in  mass,  the  larger  body  will 
exercise  a  proportionally  larger  force;  and  so  the  small 
body  will  move  towards  the  large  body  faster  than  the 
large  body  will  move  towards  the  smaller.  It  is  to  this 
simple  law  of  gravitation  that  the  unity-in-variety  of 
the  solar  and  stellar  systems  is  due. 

No  one,  even  the  greatest  scientist,  can  explain  by 
what  process  this  movement  is  achieved — whether  one 
body  is  "pulled"  externally  by  the  other  body,  or  whe 
ther  the  one  "makes  for"  the  other  by  an  active  self- 
movement.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  matter 
moving  by  gravitation  towards  another  piece  were 
suddenly  endowed  with  consciousness  and  self-control. 
Would  it  find  itself  merely  drawn  towards  the  other 


body  and  unable  to  resist,  or  would  it  find  itself  making 
towards  that  other  body  by  its  own  locomotive  energy, 
and  therefore  be  capable  of  checking  the  movement?  We 
simply  do  not  know.  All  we  know  is  the  result,  viz.,  that 
body  moves  towards  body.  We  sometimes  conceive 
the  bodies  as  pulling  each  other;  or  in  other  words,  we 
regard  gravitation  as  an  attractive  force.  At  other  times 
we  think  of  gravitation  as  a  tendency  of  one  body  to 
move  by  its  own  internal  force  towards  the  other  body, 
and  thus  viewed  it  is  a  nisus  or  appetitus.  Let  us 
suppose  that  both  explanations  in  combination  are 
correct — that  gravitation  is  not  a  one-sided  but  a 
two-sided  affair.  Each  body  (as  object)  presents  an 
attraction,  and  therefore  pulls  at  the  other  ;  and  each 
body  (as  subject)  responds  to  the  attraction  by  actively 
"making  towards"  the  other  body.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  combined  explanation  would  stand  the  test 
o£  scientific  criticism  ;  but  at  least  it  is  a  convenient  one 
for  our  purpose. 

APPLICATION   TO   OUR    SUBJECT. 

The  reader  will  not  need  much  shrewdness  to  have 
found  out  by  this  time  the  drift  of  this  short  disquisi 
tion,  and  especially  the  last  part  about  attractive  forces, 
or  the  tendency  of  one  body  to  move  towards  another. 
This  tendency,  according  to  the  double-barreled  explan 
ation  just  outlined,  results  in  the  coming  together  of 
two  bodies  as  near  to  each  other  as  the  nature  of  their 
composition  will  allow.  If  the  two  are  solids,  they 
•will  not  attain  to  more  than  a  close  juxtaposition,  but  if 
they  are  fluids  they  will,  on  touching  each  other,  fuse 
into  one. 

The  analogy  with  love,  both  in  its  general  and  in  its 
special  sense,  will  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  compre 
hension.  But  what  we  want  to  show  is  something  more 
than  an  analogy.  Here  in  inanimate  nature  we  have 
already  three  of  the  essential  elements  of  love,  namely, 


an  attraction  on  the  part  of  the  object,  a  responsive 
nisus  or  appetitus  in  the  subject,  and  in  consequence, 
a  tendency  to  union  between  the  two.  But  besides  this 
a  fourth  element  is  wanted.  Suppose  once  more  that 
matter  under  gravitation  could  suddenly  acquire 
consciousness.  The  attraction  of  the  object  would 
then  become  a  perceived  attraction,  and  the  response 
to  it  a  conscious  appetite  or  desire  ;  and  then  the 
picture  is  complete. 

This  we  find  realised  in  the  higher  orders  of  creation. 
We  will  not  enter  into  the  tough  question  whether  the 
tendencies  of  plants  towards  light,  towards  water,  and 
the  rest  are  merely  mechanical  operations,  or  whether 
some  dim  element  of  perception  and  appetite  or  desire 
enters  into  their  constitution.  But  in  the  animals  this 
is  certainly  the  case.  No  matter  how  much  we  magnify 
the  Mechanics  of  instinct,  certain  it  is  that  animals  do 
receive  the  impact  of  attractive  forces  from  outside 
objects  through  perception,  and  do  respond  to  them  by 
a  conscious  appetite  or  desire.  However,  even  here  we 
are  hedged  round  with  impenetrable  mysteries.  The 
only  kind  of  being  of  which  we  have  any  immediate 
experience  is  our  own  human  selves,  in  which  there 
subsists  all  that  belongs  to  the  animal  creation  plus 
something  nobler  which  we  call  spiritual.  Therefore  let 
us  at  once  make  one  big  stride  from  the  world  of  mere 
force  and  matter  to  the  world  of  spirit,  and  see  how  the 
things  we  have  discovered  in  the  lower  order  find  their 
verification  in  the  higher. 


PART  II. 
THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

ACCORDING  to  Holy  Scripture,  man  is  a  being  "fear 
fully  and  wonderfully  made."  He  comprises  in  him 
self  four  orders  of  creation — the  material,  the  vegetative, 
the  animal  and  the  spiritual  ;  and  the  tearfulness  and 
wonderfulness  of  his  constitution  lies  not  only  in  the 
substantial  combination  of  these  four,  but  in  the  fact 
that  they  all  work  in  combination.  If  each  one  of  them 
were  divided  off  as  it  were  by  water-tight  compartments, 
the  study  of  man,  though  extensive,  would  be  compara 
tively  simple.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  almost  every  human 
operation  two,  three  or  all  four  of  these  different  orders 
may  have  their  share,  permeating  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  Therefore  in  studying  a  subject  like  human  love, 
we  have  to  take  this  complexity  into  account.  We  must 
first  regard  man  as  if  the  different  orders  he  contains 
were  quite  distinct.  And  when  we  have  come  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  each  by  itself,  we  shall  have  a  definite 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  their  combination. 

This  policy  we  have  already  followed  in  the  previous 
section.  The  analysis  of  inanimate  nature,  (which  is 
found  verified  in  man  just  as  fully  as  in  a  stone  )  has 
given  us  three  elements  belonging  to  love,  namely  the 
attraction  of  the  object,  the  response  of  the  subject,  and 
a  consequent  tendency  to  union  between  the  two.  Now 
we  propose  to  begin  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
by  studying  the  purely  spiritual  order,  with  the  object 
of  inquiring  what  love  means  in  a  being  who  con 
sists  solely  of  spirit,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  con 
nection  with  matter. 


PUKE   SPIRIT-LOVE. 

Here  revelation  comes  to  our  aid  by  teaching  the 
existence  of  beings  which  are  pure  spirits — first  and 
nearest  to  us  the  angels,  and  ultimately  God  himself. 
Of  angels  alike  and  of  God  we  know  nothing  directly. 
Revelation  shows  us  that  they  are  pure  spirits,  the  one 
infinite,  the  other  finite  ;  and  what  is  meant  by  spirit 
can  only  be  known  by  studying  the  higher  functions  of 
our  own  human  soul,  prescinding  from  those  activities 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  lower  creation. 
This  subject  has  been  studied  for  centuries  with  such 
good  effect  that  we  can  regard  the  results  as  ascertain 
ed,  and  so  take  them  for  granted. 

Among  the  essential  constituents  of  spirit  come  first 
a  substantial  reality  which  is  superior  to  that  of  matter  ; 
and  secondly,  the  functional  attributes  of  intellect  and 
will.  Revelation  shows  God  to  us  as  all-knowing,  and 
therefore  as  infinite  intellect;  and  all-powerful,  and 
therefore  as  infinite  will.  Revelation,  moreover,  tells 
us  that  "  God  is  love,"  and  this  brings  us  into  the  very 
heart  of  our  subject. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  God  was  under  no  necessity 
of  creating  the  world,  we  can  picture  him  as  living  an 
infinitely  perfect  life  without  any  world.  And  yet  if 
there  were  no  world,  what  would  there  be  for  God  to 
know ;  and  more  specially,  what  would  there  be  for  him 
to  love  ?  There  is  only  one  answer  possible,  and  it  is  a 
a  pregnant  one.  God's  absolutely  perfect  knowledge 
is  self-knowledge,  and  his  absolutely  perfect  love  is 
self-love. 

SELF-LOVE    VS,     OTHER- LOVE. 

Here  comes  our  first  crux.  In  a  human  being,  self- 
knowledge  is  of  course  an  excellent  thing,  but  ex 
tremely  limited.  It  is  something  so  radical  in  us  that  we 
could  not  imagine  ourselves  without  it  ;  it  permeates 
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our  whole  consciousness  in  some  way,  and  affords  a 
sort  of  ground  over  which  our  knowledge  of  other 
things  is  spread.  But  if  we  were  to  cut  out  of 
consciousness  all  our  knowledge  of  other  things, 
and  leave  nothing  behind  but  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
we  should  become  extremely  narrow-minded  and 
ignorant  persons.  Hence  if  God's  essential  and 
absolutely  perfect  knowledge  is  confined  to  knowledge 
of  himself,  we  cannot  help  imagining  it  a  very  poor 
ihing,  and  far  inferior  to  ours.  In  fact  we  should  ima 
gine  God's  mind  cramped  by  having  nothing  but  himself 
to  know,  and  stirred  up  to  create  the  world  in  order  to 
widen  his  range  and  to  give  himself  something  fresh 
<io  think  about.  The  case  of  love  seems  even  worse. 
Self-love  in  us,  far  from  being  reckoned  an  excellence,  is 
ordinarily  reckoned  as  a  vice,  against  which  spiritual 
writers  are  constantly  warning  us — something  essentially 
selfish  and  mean,  congealing  all  sympathy,  destructive 
of  noble  feeling,  and  an  obstacle  to  spiritual  development. 
In  short,  all  human  love  in  the  proper  and  commendable 
sense  of  the  term  seems  to  be  love  of  someone  else. 
How  then  can  self-love  be  an  absolute  and  essential 
perfection  in  God  ? 

A  Chubb's  lock  is  a  very  complicated  thing,  but  the 
key  which  opens  it  is  a  very  simple  thing;  and  so  is  it 
with  the  solution  of  this  puzzle.  Our  Chubb's  key  is 
the  bald  and  platitudinous  proposition,  as  dry  as  old 
bones,  that  "  the  proper  object  of  intellect  is  truth, 
and  the  proper  object  of  will  is  goodness."  Now  God, 
as  we  know,  contains  infinite  truth  and  infinite  good 
ness  within  himself.  Hence  he  finds  in  himself  the 
fullest  occupation  both  for  intellect  and  will,  and  has 
no  need  to  go  outside  in  quest  of  anything  more.  In 
fact,  whatever  truth  and  goodness  is  capable  of  ex 
isting  outside  God  is  only  truth  and  goodness  precisely 
because  it  is  a  faint  reflection  of  that  which  is  within 
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him — to  which  it  adds  nothing.  In  finite  creatures  like 
men  there  is  of  course  some  truth  and  some  goodness; 
and  a  man  can  therefore  find  in  himself  something  to 
know  by  his  intellect  and  something  to  love  by  his  will. 
And  to  love  the  goodness  which  is  in  ourselves  is 
•certainly  not  a  vice — is  certainly  beneficial  and  not 
harmful.  But  the  truth  and  goodness  in  each  creature 
is  quite  microscopic.  There  is  much  more  both  of  truth 
and  goodness  outside  him  than  inside;  and  therefore 
the  great  bulk  of  human  knowledge  and  love  must  be 
knowledge  and  love  of  other  beings— and  especially, 
love  of  the  infinite  truth  and  goodness  which  is  outside 
of  us,  and  which  is  God. 

THE   OBJECT   OF  LOVE. 

Our  subject  is  already  gaining  in  clearness.  From 
inanimate  creation  we  have  derived  these  three  ideas 
connected  with  the  constitution  of  all  love,  namely,  (1) 
the  attraction  of  the  object;  (2)  the  response  of 
the  subject  ;  and  (3)  the  consequent  approximation  of 
subject  and  object  so  as  to  attain, such  union  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  allow.  By  going  across  from 
the  material  to  the  spiritual  end  of  the  scale  of  being,  we 
can  now  interpret  these  three  elements  in  new  terms. 
In  the  spiritual  order  we  find  two  qualities  in  the 
object,  namely  truth  and  goodness  ;  and  in  the  subject 
two  functional  powers — namely,  intellect,  which  is 
susceptible  to  the  impress  of  truth,  and  will,  which  is 
susceptible  of  the  impress  of  goodness.  In  the  infinite 
spirit,  subject  and  object  already  subsist  eternally  in 
a  state  of  union,  nay  of  identity.  In  created  spirits 
there  is  some  truth  and  goodness  within  the  subject,  but 
most  of  it  is  outside  the  subject.  By  its  intellect  the  sub 
ject  takes  the  object  into  speculative  union  with  itself  ; 
by  the  will  the  subject  takes  the  object  into  moral  union 
with  itself,  and  this  moral  union  is  the  proper  goal 
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and  object  of  all  spirit-love.  The  whole  process 
differs  from  that  of  inanimate  nature  because  there 
it  is  mechanical,  while  here  it  is  conscious  ;  but  the 
three  elements  of  attraction,  response  and  union  are 
equally  verified  in  both. 

A  short  digression  is  required  to  meet  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  process.  "  Love,  you  say,  is  an 
activity  of  the  will  responding  to  goodness  perceived  ; 
and  in  the  spiritual  order  the  intellect  is  the 
medium  of  perception.  But  the  proper  object  of  the 
intellect  is  truth,  not  goodness.  How  then  does  goodness 
work  on  the  will  ?"  The  answer  is  as  follows  : — 
The  properties  of  truth  and  goodness,  though  distinct 
in  their  proper  notion,  really  overlap  each  other. 
In  other  words,  all  truth  is  also  good,  and  all 
goodness  is  also  true.  Thus,  the  intellect  can  perceive 
goodness  because  it  is  truth,  and  the  will  can  also  love 
truth  because  it  is  goodness.  Moreover,  the  intellect  is- 
capable  of  attending  either  to  one  or  the  other  aspect 
in  turn.  If  it  attends  solely  to  the  truth  aspect,  the  result 
is  knowledge  merely,  and  the  will  is  not  affected.  But 
if  it  attends  to  the  goodness  aspect,  it  thereby  offers 
truth  to  the  will  under  the  aspect  of  goodness,  and  this 
excites  the  activity  of  the  will  in  relation  to  the  object 
presented. 

GOD    AND   CREATURES. 

But  let  us  now  pass  a  step  further  and  see  God  creat 
ing  the  world.  His  object  in  doing  so  is  something 
purely  disinterested  and  benevolent.  "Bonum  est  dif- 
fusivum  sui,"  says  a  philosophical  maxim,  which  gives 
us  the  best  picture  of  the  motive  which  induced  God  to 
create  the  world.  Fully  realising  the  infinitude  of 
his  own  truth  and  goodness,  he  saw  the  possibility  of 
objectivising  it  in  the  form  of  many  partial  reflections  of 
his  own  qualities  ;  and  among  all  possible  grades  of 
reflection  it  was  possible  to  replicate,  in  a  finite  way, 
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the  attributes 'of  intellect  and  will — thereby  creating  so 
many  new  centres  of  knowledge  and  love,  each  cap 
able  of  life  like  his  own,  each  capable  of  knowing  truth 
and  loving  goodness.  This  climax  of  reflective  replica 
tion  we  find  in  the  pure  spirits  called  angels,  and  in 
the  composite  beings  made  of  soul  and  matter  called 
men.  These  two  orders  of  spiritual  being  God  pro 
jected  into  existence,  and  set  away  (so  to  epeak)  at  a 
distance  from  himself,  surrounded  by  an  environment 
of  other  finite  things  which  they  could  first  know  and 
love,  and  then  could  advance  from  the  knowledge  of 
finite  truth  and  goodness  to  infinite  truth  and  goodness; 
finding  their  fullest  goal  of  perfection  in  a  mental  and 
moral  union  with  Him,  by  knowing  Him  as  the  supreme 
truth,  and  loving  Him  as  the  supreme  goodness. 

This  love  of  creatures  for  God  is  a  thing  perfectly 
easy  to  understand;  it  is  the  love  of  God  for  creatures 
which  calls  for  explanation.  Hence  arises  the  ques 
tion:  What  does  God  perceive  in  his  creatures,  and  how 
does  their  existence  affect  him?  He  perceives  all  the 
truth  and  goodness  that  is  in  them,  and  knows  them 
and  loves  them  accordingly,  and  desires  their  union 
with  himself.  But  this  desire  is  not  strictly  like 
desire  as  we  usually  experience  it  in  ourselves.  In  a 
human  being,  desire  generally  springs  from  a  sense 
of  want.  We  feel  in  ourselves  a  deficiency  of  some 
kind,  and  wish  to  fill  it  up;  or  we  see  in  the  object 
something  which  can  add  to  our  perfection  or  hap 
piness,  and  thus  wish  to  acquire  it  so  as  to  make  our 
selves  better  than  we  are.  Now  strictly  speaking,  God 
is  incapable  of  feeling  a  deficiency  in  himself,  or  of 
seeing  anything  which  can  add  to  his  perfection  or 
happiness.  Revelation  makes  it  clear  that  he  can 
desire  our  well-being  and  perfection  in  union  with  him 
self,  but  this  must  be  a  desire  of  a  totally  disinterested 
nature — the  gain  being  all  ours  and  not  his. 
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CONCUPISCENT  AND  BENEVOLENT  LOVE. 

This  leads  us  to  a  magnificent  distinction  between 
two  kinds  of  love  which  are  called  scholasticnlly  "  the 
love  of  concupiscence  "  and  "  the  love  of  benevolence." 

The  "  love  of  benevolence"  explains  :tself.  It  means- 
an  entirely  unselfish  love — one  which  loves  the  object 
for  the  sake  of  the  object ;  a  love  whose  whole  aim  is  to 
spend  itself  on  the  object,  to  promote  its  well-being 
in  every  possible  way,  without  the  least  thought  of  self, 
or  of  gain  to  self,  and  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  self  ;  a 
love  which  finds  its  happiness  solely  in  contemplating 
the  well-being,  the  happiness  of  the  object,  and  which 
rather  lives  for  that  alone;  a  love  which  does  not  seek 
anything  from  the  object  for  self,  except  perhaps  to  be 
loved  in  return — and  this  only  so  far  as  the  return  o£ 
love  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  object  ;  a  love  which 
would  be  content  rather  not  be  loved  in  return,  if  such  a 
return  of  love  were  worse  for  the  object.  In  short,  the 
love  of  benevolence  is  the  very  quintessence  of  un 
selfishness — the  polaric  contrary  to  "  self-love,"  and 
the  very  embodiment  of  "  other-love." 

The  "  love  of  concupiscence  "  is  also  easy  to  under 
stand  ;  only  unfortunately  in  common  speech  the  name 
"  concupiscence  "  is  associated  with  carnal  and  even 
corrupt  affection.  We  must,  however,  get  rid  of  this- 
association  while  dealing  with  spiritual  love.  Concupi 
scence  in  Latin  means  simply  a  desire  or  longing  for 
something  ;  and  this  longing  can  be  purely  spiritual, 
just  as  it  can  be  purely  carnal.  Hence,  when  in  future 
we  speak  of  the  love  of  concupiscence,  let  it  be  under 
stood  once  for  all  that  we  use  it  in  this  technical  sense. 
"Concupiscent  love"  as  distinguished  from  "benevolent 
love"  is  essentially  selfish.  Here  again  the  word 
"  selfish "  is  commonly  associated  with  the  idea  o£ 
something  mean  and  despicable.  But  although  con-T 
cupiscent  love  can  be  despicable  and  mean,  it  can  also- 
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be  quite   innocent  of  blame,  and  even   desirable  and 
praiseworthy. 

This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  an  example.  Oar 
human  love  of  God  can  be  of  either  kind.  It  can 
take  the  form  of  desiring  to  possess  God  for  ourselves, 
because  he  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring.  This  love  of  God  for  our  oicn  sake 
is  the  love  of  concupiscence.  It  is  a  purely  selfish 
love,  and  yet  no  one  would  think  of  calling  it  mean 
or  despicable.  Secondly,  we  can  mount  higher,  and 
forget  ourselves,  and  love  God  for  his  own  sake;  .that 
is  to  say,  we  can  congratulate  him  on  his  magnifi 
cence,  and  find  our  happiness  in  realising  that  he  is 
so  perfect,  and  even  wish  that  we  could  add  to  hi* 
well-being,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  This  is  the 
love  of  benevolence,  and  is  purely  unselfish.  It  is  higher 
and  nobler  than  the  other,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to 
oust  it  or  supersede  it.  We  ought  also  to  love  God  for 
our  own  sake,  to  desire  him  for  ourselves  as  a  rich 
possession — because  God  himself  has  made  us  for  that 
end,  and  we  are  really  doing  him  a  service  in  striving 
to  attain  it. 

ST.   IGNATIUS   ON   BENEVOLENT   LOVE. 

The  subject  of  love  of  benevolence  was  grasped  with 
a  master's  hand  when  St.  Ignatius  concluded  his  Spiri 
tual  Exercises  with  the  "( Contemplation  for  obtaining 
Divine  Love."  He  begins  with  two  short  notes : 
First,  that  "love  ought  to  consist  more  in  deeds  than 
in  words."  Secondly  (which  is  exactly  to  our  purpose) 
"  love  consists  in  the  communication  which  is  made  on 
both  sides  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lover  gives  to  the  be 
loved  whatever  he  has,  or  at  least  communicates  a 
share  of  it,  and  in  like  manner  the  beloved  gives  m 
return  to  the  lover.  Thus,  if  the  one  has  knowledge,  he 
communicates  it  to  the  other,  who  has  it  not  ;  and  so 
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likewise  with  riches  and  honours  and  the  rest — each  one 
imparting  what  he  can  to  the  other."  Then  he  goes 
on  to  consider  how  I  must  pray  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  great  benefits  conferred  on  me  hj  God,  so  as  to 
lead  me  to  love  and  serve  him.  First  come  the  gene 
ral  benefits  of  creation  and  redemption,  and  the  par 
ticular  gifts  which  he  has  conferred  on  me  personally, 
even  giving  himself  to  me  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 
Next,  I  must  consider  in  detail  how  God  has  given 
being  to  the  elements,  growth  to  the  plants,  sense  to  the 
animals,  and  intelligence  to  man;  and  how  he  has  given 
to  me  personally  all  these  gifts  of  being  and  growth 
and  sense  and  intellect,  making  me  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness,  and  a  temple  for  his  habitation.  Thirdly, 
I  must  consider  how  God  holds  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  labourer  working  among  the  elements  and  plants 
and  animals  and  man,  not  only  giving  them  being, 
but  preserving  them,  and  imparting  to  them  the 
energies  by  which  they  act.  Fourthly,  I  must  now  turn 
from  the  gifts  to  the  giver,  and  consider  how  all  the 
good  things  already  enumerated,  and  besides  these,  all 
the  virtues  of  justice  and  goodness  and  piety  and  mercy 
and  the  rest,  come  down  from  him  as  the  rays  of 
light  descend  from  the  sun,  or  a  spring  of  water  issues 
from  the  fountain.  After  the  consideration  of  all 
these  things  I  must  turn  round  on  myself,  and  cast 
about  to  find  what  there  is  for  me  to  give  in  return  ; 
and  then  I  say  the  following  words:— "Take  0  Lord 
and  receive  all  my  liberty,  all  my  memory,  all  my 
will,  whatever  I  have  and  possess.  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast 
given  them  to  me,  and  to  thee  I  restore  them.  All  are 
thine  ;  dispose  of  them  according  as  thou  wilt.  Give 
me  only  thy  love  and  thy  grace,  and  this  is  sufficient 
for  me." 

Applying  this  pregnant  consideration  to   the  divine 
being,   we  see  at  once  a  marked  difference  between  his 
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love  for  us  and  our  love  for  him.  Man's  love  for 
God  can  either  be  that  of  eoncupiscence  or  of  benevo 
lence  ;  but  God  is  utterly  incapable  of  the  love  of 
concupiscence  towards  creatures.  The  reason  is  clear. 
In  God  there  are  no  deficiencies  which  we  can  fill  up  ; 
in  him  there  is  no  room  for  further  perfections  which 
we  can  add.  All  that  we  are,  all  that  we  have,  has 
come  out  of  his  bounty,  and  there  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  he  can  love  us  selfishly  or  for  his  own 
advantage.  But  he  certainly  can  love  us  with  the 
love  of  benevolence  ;  with  a  love  which  has  for  its 
aim  not  his  happiness  and  well-being  but  ours.  Having 
made  us  for  eternal  happiness  in  union  with  him,  he 
can  desire  that  we  should  all  attain  this  goal — not 
because  it  will  make  him  more  happy,  for  that  is 
impossible  ;  but  because  it  will  make  us  more  happy. 
Human  happiness  is  the  objective  of  the  divine  love 
for  men,  and  this  is  a  love  of  pure  benevolence.  In 
short,  God's  love  for  us  creatures  consists  of  two  things: 
(1)  a  complacency  in  seeing  the  goodness  which  is  in 
us  ;  and  (2)  a  desire  that  this  goodness  may  be 
increased — that  we  may  in  point  of  goodness  become 
all  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be. 
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PART  III. 
THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 

TURNING  now  to  human  beings,  but  still  confining 
ourselves  to  the  purely  spiritual  part  of  man,  our  chief 
task  is  to  apply  the  foregoing  distinction  between  the 
love  of  concupiscence  and  the  love  of  benevolence.  We 
have  said  something  about  these  two  kinds  of  love  as 
shown  towards  God.  Now  we  shall  consider  them  as 
they  can  subsist  betvveen  a  man  and  his  fellow-creatures. 
Revelation  teaches  us  that  our  primary  duty,  which  is 
the  summing  up  of  all  detailed  commandments,  is  first, 
to  love  the  Lord  Our  God  with  all  our  heart  and  mind 
and  soul  and  strength  ;  and  secondly,  to  love  our  neigh 
bour  as  ourselves.  '  This  latter  clause  provides  the 
starting  point  for  our  present  section. 

By  our  neighbour  is  not  meant  merely  the  man  that 
lives  next  door.  It  includes,  actually,  every  human 
being  that  comes  within  the  range  of  our  experience, 
while  potentially,  and  as  a  disposition  of  mind,  it 
extends  to  the  whole  human  race.  As  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  different 
"  neighbours,  "  it  is  only  natural  that  this  love  should 
admit  of  vastly  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  that 
special  relationships  should  introduce  what  amounts 
practically  to  differences  in  kind — love  of  parents,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  relatives,  of  acquaintances,  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  rest.  Leaving  these 
variations  alone  just  now,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
root-idea  of  love  for  our  neighbour  in  its  widest  sense. 
This  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  least  touch  of 
passion  or  even  of  emotion  ;  for  the  love  commanded  is 
a  purely  spiritual  love. 
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'OUR   REPULSIVE    NEIGHBOUR. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  blink  the  fact  that  while 
some  of  our  fellow-beings  seem  to  us  good  and  amiable, 
others  strike  us  as  in  various  degrees  repulsive — so  that 
in  practical  effect  we  fail  to  find  in  them  anything  to 
love,  hi  fact,  as  far  as  our  feelings  are  concerned  we 
positively  detest  them,  and  they  seem  to  deserve  it. 
The  archaic  saying:  "  Love  thy  friends  and  hate  thine 
enemies"  had  thus  a  rational  basis,  since  friends  always 
present  themselves  as  amiable  and  enemies  as  odious. 
But  Christian  revelation  carries  us  deeper  down  below 
the  surface  of  things  and,  without  in  any  way  deny 
ing  or  ignoring  the  limitations  of  human  nature,  lifts 
us  above  them,  and  provides  us  with  a  view  more  like 
that  of  God  himself.  If  there  is  any  being  who 
realises  the  odiousness,  the  repulsiveness  of  certain  cre 
atures,  it  is  God  himself  ;  and  -yet  he  loves  all  his 
creatures,  even  the  most  detestable  of  them.  And 
why  ?  Not  because  he  twists  or  perverts  the  proper 
order  of  things  so  as  to  love  evil  as  if  it  were  good  ; 
but  because  he  sees  some  goodness  under  the  surface 
which  we  with  our  limited  vision  fail  to  perceive.  He 
sees  not  only  the  goodness  which  is  actually  hidden  away 
in  them,  but  also  the  goodness  of  whicli  they  are  capable, 
and  which  he  desires  for  them.  Hence  he  can  quite 
naturally  love  them  with  a  love,  not  of  concupiscence, 
but  of  benevolence — glad  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
they  are,  and  desirous  that  they  should  become  better 
than  they  are. 

THE   SAME   DISTINCTION  AGAIN. 

The  love  of  our  neighbour,  including  the  repulsive 
neighbour,  is  generally  a  puzzle  for  most  minds.  But 
the  grand  distinction  between  concupiscent  and  bene 
volent  love  comes  to  our  rescue,  and  makes  the  matter 
as  plain  and  simple  as  daylight.  We  are  not  commanded 
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by  God  to  love  our  neighbour  with  the  love  of  concu 
piscence.  Such  a  command  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out.  We  simply  cannot  desire  our  neighbour 
except  so  far  as  he  presents  himself  as  desirable.  And 
some  of  them  certainly  present  themselves  as  highly 
undesirable.  We  cannot  desire  our  neighbour,  except 
so  far  as  we  feel  in  ourselves  some  void  which  he  can 
fill,  or  unless  his  presence  adds  something  to  our  well- 
being.  Some  of  our  neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  empty 
us  rather  of  what  we  have  got,  or  put  into  us  things 
which  we  would  fain  be  rid  of  ;  while  the  majority  of 
men  are  so  remote  and  out  of  touch  that  their  existence 
makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  us.  No,  what  God 
commands  of  us  is  a  love  like  his  own — a  love  of  pure 
benevolence.  This  consists  in  a  state  of  good-will 
towards  mankind  in  general,  disinterested  and  calm — a 
gladness  in  thinking  that  all  is  well  with  them,  a  gene 
ral  wish  for  their  continued  well-being.  This  general 
attitude  of  mind  remains,  and  may  legitimately 
remain  merely  an  attitude,  until  some  individual  comes 
into  contact  with  us,  or  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
activity.  In  that  case  this  benevolence  must  become 
concrete  so  far  as  circumstances  require,  and  must 
issue  in  a  certain  readiness  to  promote  his  well-being 
so  far  as  this  is  feasible  and  reasonable. 

Herein  consists  the  positive  fulfilment  of  the  "  second 
and  great  commandment."  This  benevolence  may  arise 
above  the  minimum  to  any  degree  of  intensity  ;  but 
it  must  never  fall  to  zero,  still  less  must  it  ever 
degenerate  into  the  contrary.  Thus,  we  must  never 
rejoice  over  our  neighbour's  present  evils,  or  wish  future 
evils  to  befall  him  ;  nor  must  we  ever  entertain  jealousy 
or  envy  over  his  prosperity  or  well-being. 

The  idea  will  be  made  most  clear  by  considering  the 
case  of  our  deadly  and  active  enemy.  We  may  honestly 
wish  that  he  were  out  of  our  way,  that  he  were  prevent- 
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ed  from  molesting  us.  We  may  even  legally  seek  his 
suppression  and  punishment  if  his  misconduct  brings 
him  under  the  law  ;  we  may  even  pray  (piously,  not 
ironically)  that  God  may  see  good  to  translate  him  to  a 
better  life.  But  in  all  this  there  must;  not  be  a  vestige 
of  malice.  Our  desire  of  relief  from  his  aggression 
must  never  issue  in  wishing  him  evil  as  such.  Even 
our  appeal  to  the  police  must  be  free  from  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  or  a  wish  to  "  take  it  out  of  him  ;"  and  the 
coercive  punishments  we  bring  upon  him  must  be  viewed 
only  as  a  just  maintenance  of  the  social  order,  and  a 
means  of  bringing  him  to  a  better  frame  of  min  I.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  benevolence  must  always 
honestly  prevail. 

THE    ETHICS    OF    HATRED. 

In  this  connection  we  may  put  in  a  few  words  about 
hatred — which  is  an  attitude  of  will  precisely  contrary 
to  love.  As  in  lifeless  nature  love  corresponds  to  the 
attractive  forces,  so  hatred  corresponds  to  the  repulsive 
forces.  Evil,  viewed  philosophically,  is  a  negative 
thing,  and  is  defined  as  "  the  absence  of  good  ivhere 
good  ought  to  ~be"  Thus,  it  is  not  evil  for  a  bird  to  have 
only  two  legs,  because  a  bird  is  complete  with  two. 
But  it  would  be  a  decided  evil  for  a  cow  to  have  only 
two  legs,  because  a  cow  is  only  complete  with  four. 
Evil,  in  other  words,  means  that  the  goodness  of  a 
thing  is  spoiled  by  some  deficiency  ;  and  being  thus 
spoiled  in  its  attractiveness,  it  is  spoiled  as  an  object 
of  love.  But  somehow  or  other  we  have  a  habit  of 
viewing  evil  as  a  positive  thing  ;  and  hence,  instead  of 
love,  there  arises  in  the  will  a  positive  contrary  attitude 
of  hate.  There  exists  a  middle  course  in  which  the 
will,  finding  that  the  object  is  spoiled,  simply  abstains 
from  loving  it,  and  thus  assumes  an  attitude  of  indiffer 
ence.  But  it  can  also  take  up  the  positive  attitude  o£ 
turning  away  from  it,  and  of  wishing  separation  from 
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it  ;  and  this  positive  attitude  is  called  hatred.  In  prac 
tical  effect  hatred  can  issue  in  wishing  destruction  of  the 
object  ;  or  in  other  words,  of  depriving  it  of  the  residue 
of  goodness  which  remains.  And  since  this  becomes  in 
effect  a  wishing  of  evil,  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
proper  function  of  the  will,  and  therefore  a  vice. 
In  practical  life  we  can,  of  course,  burn  an  ugly 
picture  without  blame,  and  we  can  shoot  a  wounded 
animal  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery.  Similarly 
•we  can  make  efforts  to  repress  or  punish  evil  men, 
and  the  like.  But  in  all  these  actions  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  indirectly  at  least,  is  the  promotion  and  not  the 
destruction  of  good — the  good  being  sacrificed  with  the 
evil  only  so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of  separation. 
The  subject  is  a  subtle  one,  and  we  only  mention  it  in 
order  to  make  clear  that  all  hatred  of  evil  ought  to  be 
the  corollary  of  love  of  good,  and  ought  not  to  be 
perverted  into  a  love  of  evil — that  is  to  say,  a  wish  to 
induce  more  evil  than  is  already  there.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  healthy  and  legitimate  hatred  of  evil  is  only 
an  opposite  aspect  of  the  love  of  good,  and  not  a  new 
and  separate  feeling  pursued  for  itself.  In  other 
words,  we  must  never  hate  a  good  thing  because  of 
the  evil  which  spoils  it,  but  only  hate  the  evil  in  the 
thing  because  we  love  the  good  which  is  spoiled  by  it. 

TWO    KINDS   OF   HATRED. 

This  idea  is  embodied  by  the  scholastics  in  the  dis 
tinction  between  u  odium  abominationis  "  and  "•  odium 
malevolentiae,  "  which  are  two  kinds  of  hatred  corres 
ponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  love — as  can  be  sho\vn 
thus : — 


Amor  concupiscentise  = 
attraction  to  the  object. 

Amor  benevolentia?  = 
wishing  good  to  the  object. 


Odium  abominationis  = 
repulsion  from  the  object. 

Odium  malevolentias  = 
wishing  evil  to  the  object. 
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For  instance,  a  person  comes  to  me  and  says  : — "  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  farce  for  me  to  say  that  I  love  my 
enemies,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  honestly  detest 
them."  The  reply  is  as  follows  : — If  this  detestation 
means  that  you  are  utterly  repelled  by  them,  this  is  odium 
abominationis,  which  is  quite  natural.  It  only  means 
that  the  evil  which  is  in  your  enemy  produces  its 
proper  and  natural  effect,  and  there  is  no  sin  in  it. 
Odium  malevolentiae  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  means 
that  because  there  is  some  evil  in  your  enemy,  you  wish 
him  more  evil.  You  wish,  for  instance,  that  he  might  be 
paralysed,  or  contract  cancer,  or  break  his  neck.  This 
is  the  perversion  of  the  faculty  of  the  will,  and  must 
never  be  indulged  in. 

LOVE  FOR   GOD'S   SAKE. 

We  have  shown  that  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  as 
ordered  by  the  second  great  commandment  of  the  law, 
is  not  the  love  of  concupiscence — for  this  is  a  thing 
which  works  by  itself  according  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  object — but  the  love  of  benevolence,  which  is  a  copy 
of  God's  love  for  creatures,  and  which,  having  made  us 
in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  he  commands  us  to  imitate. 
This 4s  a  love  which  is  purely  spiritual,  and  depends 
solely  on  to  our  willingness  to  look  at  things  as  God 
looks  at  them.  And  since  God's  way  of  looking  at 
things  is  infallibly  the  right  one,  the  command  is  not 
only  reasonable  but  easy  to  fulfil,  at  least  for  the  well- 
disposed. 

The  love  of  our  neighbour,  as  thus  described,  comes 
to  us  not  as  a  dictate  of  nature  but  as  a  precept  of  reve 
lation,  and  one  to  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  faith  ; 
and  hence  it  shows  itself  not  only  as  spiritual  but  also 
as  supernatural.  In  fact  one  can  fairly  doubt,  even  in 
an  age  when  talk  about  the  "  love  of  humanity  "  is  so 
rife,  whether  such  a  love  could  ever  become  anything 
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deep  or  consistent  were  it  not  for  these  supernatural 
consideration^.  Hence  it  is  that  theology  does  not 
merely  repeat  the  commandment  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself/'  but  defines  the  thing  command 
ed  as  "love  of  our  neighbour  for  God's  sake."  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dog  "  is  a  proverbial  saying,  which  means' 
that  love  should  not  be  confined  to  the  person  loved,  but 
extended  (by  association)  to  all  that  belongs  to  him  or 
is  loved  by  him.  Now  all  creatures  belong  to  God,  and 
are  loved  by  him — expecially  men,  and  even  wicked  men. 
And  because  he  loves  them,  ice  must  in  loving  God  love 
them  too — but  for  his  sake.  The  philosophical  motive 
of  loving  all  men  for  the  good  which  is  in  them  is  amply 
sufficient  for  a  divine  mind,  but  its  appeal  to  a  human 
mind  is  extremely  weak.  God  has  therefore  come  to  our 
aid,  by  making  the  love  of  our  neighbour  part  of  our  love 
towards  him,  and  accepting  it  as  such  : — "  Whatsoever 
you  do  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  do  it  to  me." 
Thus  the  love  of  our  neighbour  becomes  a  complemen 
tary  part  of  the  love  of  God. 

Going  back  once  more  on  our  text,  we  find  that  we  are 
not  only  told  to  love  our  neighbour,  but  to  love  him  as 
ourselves.  Is  this  meant  to  define  the  kind  of  love,  or 
the  degree  of  love  which  is  ordered  ?  * 

It  can  hardly  mean  the  kind  of  love,  because  the  love 
of  self  is  essentially  different  from  the  love  of  others, 
the  subject  and  object  being  identical.  It  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  the  measure  of  love.  We  are  not  told  to 
love  others  more  than  we  love  ourselves,  but  the  same 
as  ourselves.  The  best  commentary  on  this  clause  is 
found  in  another  part  of  the  Bible  where  we  are  told 
to  "  Do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
Any  one  who  honestly  follows  that  rule  in  practice 
may  rest  with  a  quiet  conscience  as  far  as  this  com 
mandment  is  concerned. 


PART  IV. 
RELATIONS   AND   FRIENDS. 

THE  love  of  onr  neighbour  according  to  the  second 
commandment  is  of  an  exceedingly  general  nature, 
purely  spiritual,  requiring  no  accompaniment  of  emo 
tion  or  passion,  and  amounting  merely  to  an  attitude  of 
mind  until  circumstances  require  its  application  to 
individuals.  Even  in  that  case  the  love  demanded  by  the 
law  does  not  amount  to  anything  strenuous.  It  means 
little  more  than  a  readiness  to  aid  them  in  their  neces 
sities  as  we  ourselves  would  expect  to  be  aided,  and  a 
willingness  to  do  them  good  in  any  way  which  does  not 
entail  a  disproportionate  demand  on  ourselves. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  merely  with  love  as  it  is 
commanded  by  revelation.  What  we  want  is  to  study 
love  in  its  wider  comprehension,  as  it  naturally  arises 
between  one  individual  and  another  in  the  actual  course 
of  life.  It  is  obvious  that  such  love  will  admit  of 
variations  in  kind  according  to  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  various  individuals,  and  will  differ  in 
intensity  according  to  the  closeness  of  those  relations. 

NATURAL   RELATIONSHIPS. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  love 
which  have  their  foundation  in  some  natural  tie  — the 
love  between  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  then  between  the  outer  circles  of  kinship.  In  thi& 
case  the  law  of  God  demands  a  love  far  more  concrete 
than  that  of  our  neighbour  in  general,  and  combines 
with  it  a  duty  of  manifesting  this  love  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  good  offices.  Thus,  each  member  of 
a  family  is  bound  to  work  for  the  unity  and  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  group  ;  not  to  pursue  self- 
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centered  interests  in  any  way  detrimental  to  theirs ;  to 
be  ready  to  share  all  good  things  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  even  on  occasions  to  practice  self-sacrifice  for  the 
advantage  of  the  rest.  While  here,  too,  the  love  com 
manded  is  only  a  spiritual  love,  still  nature  itself 
dictates  that  this  love  should  be  warmed  and  coloured 
by  a  certain  tenderness  of  feeling  and  affection  which 
belong  to  the  department  of  sense.  And  although 
sensible  feeling  is  something  which  arises  spontaneously 
if  at  all,  and  is  not  to  be  commanded,  still  it  becomes  a 
part  of  duty  to  cultivate  these  sensible  affections  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  repress  anything  like  disaffection  or 
dislike,  even  where  the  faults  of  other  members  of  the 
family  might  otherwise  excuse  such  adverse  feelings. 
However,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  substantial  part 
of  love  among  relations  is  the  pure  spiritual  love  of 
benevolence,  which  issues  in  a  readiness  to  contribute  to 
the  general  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  family, 
and  to  abstain  from  anything  which  makes  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

In  the  distribution  of  our  love,  nature  has  provid 
ed  a  certain  scale  of  precedence.  First  and  foremost 
comes  that  between  parents  and  children,  which  rests 
on  the  fact  of  procreation  and  nurture  ;  next  that  be 
tween  brothers  and  sisters,  based  on  the  fact  of  a  com 
mon  origin  ;  next  come  the  more  remote  relations  in 
order  of  consanguinity,  and  this  extends  in  an  attenuat 
ed  degree  to  people  of  the  same  tribe  or  nation  ;  and 
lastly  a  love  for  mankind  in  general,  having  its  ground 
in  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

INDUCED    RELATIONSHIPS. 

Besides  these  loves  of  relationship,  for  which  nature 
itself  has  provided  certain  instincts,  come  other  loves 
induced  artificially  or  by  extrinsic  circumstances.  Of 
these  the  first  and  most  intimate  is  that  between  man 
and  wife,  for  which  a  special  place  will  be  reserved  in 
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the  sequel.  "With  the  rest  of  humanity  the  only  ties 
which  can  arise  are  those  of  benefaction  or  of  friendship. 
In  the  former  case  our  indebtedness  to  a  fellow-being 
leads  to  gratitude,  gratitude  to  love,  and  love  to  bene 
faction  in  return,  so  far  as  that  may  be  in  our  power. 
Friendship  on  the  other  hand  arises  from  some  internal 
affinity  of  mind  and  soul. 

Now  the  question  occurs:  How  should  these  induced 
relationships  stand  in  comparison  with  natural  relation 
ships,  when  it  is  a  question  of  giving  preference  to  one 
or  the  other  ?  Somebody  will  say,  for  instance  :  "  You 
tell  me  that  I  ought  to  love  my  parents  and  relations 
more  than  my  friends.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
me  it  is  just  the  other  way  about.  I  find  my  friends 
exceedingly  loveable — in  fact  I  have  chosen  them 
precisely  for  that  reason.  My  relations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  no  better  than  they  ought  to  l>e.  If  I  were  not 
tied  down  I  should  never  out  of  choice  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  Even  their  characters  I  dislike — 
some  of  them.  They  are  seldom  agreeable,  and  not 
seldom  disagreeable.  It  seems  very  wrong  for  me  to 
feel  this,  but  at  least  it  is  quite  natural.  How  can  you 
get  me  out  of  the  difficulty  ?  " 

That  famous  distinction  between  concupiscent  and 
benevolent  love  comes  once  more  as  the  Open  Seseme 
to  this  puzzle,  and  makes  the  answer  quite  simple. 
Concupiscent  love  is  a  spontaneous  thing,  which  arises 
out  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  object.  If  your  friends 
are  more  attractive  than  your  relations,  obviously  you 
must  love  them  more,  as  far  as  this  kind  of  love  is  con 
cerned.  But  now  turn  to  the  other  kind — benevolent 
love.  If  your  relations  are  not  as  good  .as  they  might 
be,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  wishing  them  to  be 
better.  Try  then  to  make  them  better.  Pray  for 
them,  set  them  a  good  example,  show  yourself  so 
amiable  to  them  that  they  will  feel  bound  'to  become 
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amiable  to  you.  Try  to  help  them  to  be  happy,  and 
then  they  will  improve  in  temper  and  become  posi 
tively  charming.  And  even  if  they  do  not,  still  go  on 
doing  your  best  ;  and  then  if  they  do  not  respond,  at 
least  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it 
is  no  fault  of  yours.  Keep  your  concupiscent  love  for 
your  friends  whose  attractiveness  excites  it  ;  but  at 
least  regard  the  love  of  benevolence  towards  your  rela 
tions  as  a  duty,  and  practice  it  on  principle,  and  then 
you  will  fulfil  all  justice. 

THE    TIE    OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

After  leaving  aside  the  tie  of  marriage  for  separate 
treatment,  the  only  other  love  which  needs  special  ex 
amination  just  now  is  that  of  friendship.  A  man  may 
have  thousands  of  acquaintances,  with  whom  he  is  on 
good  terms,  whom  he  is  glad  to  meet  and  reluctant  to 
lose;  and  the  most  cordial  relations  of  good-will  and 
mutual  service  may  prevail  throughout,  but  without 
amounting  to  what  we  mean  by  "friendship."  Friend 
ship  is  a  powerful  tie  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  kind: 
— an  intimate  union  of  two  persons  by  the  bond  of  love. 
Observe,  we  are  still  dealing  only  with  purely  spiritual 
attachments — not  excluding  sensible  or  emotional  ac 
companiments,  but  prescinding  from  them  so  as  to 
remain  in  the  purely  spirit-order.  Jt  is  this  spiritual 
friendship  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  analyse. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  we  account  for  its  origin  ? 
Going  back  to  our  root-principles,  we  can  only  look  for 
it  in  some  special  attractiveness  of  the  object  exciting 
a  special  response  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  and  there 
fore  issuing  in  a  specially  strong  and  intimate  union. 
The  first  curious  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  friendy 
who  exercises  so  strong  a  fascination  over  me,  does  not 
seem  to  exercise  the  same  fascination  over  others. 
If  he  did,  everybody  would  be  seeking  his  friendship, 
whereas  in  fact  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances  is  large 
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while  the  circle  of  his  friends  is  small.  From  this  it 
follows  that  attractiveness  in  any  individual  is  to  some 
extent  a  relative  thing,  depending  for  its  effect  on  the 
responsiveness  of  the  other  party.  Towards  most  other 
men,  both  he  and  I  am  practically  indifferent;  towards 
some,  both  he  and  I  experience  even  an  antipathy.  But 
when  he  and  I  meet,  instantly  for  gradually  as  the  case 
may  be)  there  arises  a  sense  of  affinity  between  us — 
our  two  lives  fitting  into  each  other  just  as — to  revert 
to  our  former  simile — a  Chubb's  key  fits  the  lock  it  is 
made  for  and  no  other.  Explain  it  how  we  may,  there 
is  the  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact  which  gives  to  friendship 
at  once  a  mysteriousness  which  no  one  can  fathom,  and 
a  sacredness  which  no  one  can  fail  to  respect. 

TWO   KINDS   OF    ATTRACTION. 

Something,  however,  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  dry 
analysis  as  regards  the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  pro 
blem.  In  the  first  place,  the  love  of  concupiscence,  as 
we  have  seen,  can  arise  from  two  causes  which  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Recognising   in   myself   a  certain    deficiency  or 
want,   or  a   certain   void   which   needs   filling    up,    I 
come   across   some    object   which   seems  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  to   fill  up   the   void.     Hence   arises   a 
desire  to  possess  that  object  as   a   complement   to   my 
life.     Or — 

(2)  While  free  from  all    sense   of  positive  want,    I 
come  across  some  object  which  seems    to   open  out   to 
ine  a  new  field  for  self-development ;  and  therefore   I 
desire   to   possess   that    object   as  contributing  a  new 
perfection  to  my  being. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  to  observe  that 
whereas  some  friendships  are  contracted  between  per 
sons  of  remarkably  similar  temperament — I  use  the 
word  vaguely  for  want  of  a  better — others  are  remark- 
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able  for  the  contrast  between  the  two  characters.  Now 
the  twofold  source  of  concupiscent  love  just  mentioned 
affords  a  complete  explanation  of  this  seeming  anomaly. 
Where  the  two  characters  stand  in  marked  contrast, 
the  friendship  is  probably  based  on  the  sense  of  want; 
each  character  serving  as  a  complement  to  the  other. 
Where  the  two  characters  are  similar,  the  friendship 
will  most  likely  have  arisen  on  the  other  ground,  name 
ly,  that  the  one  affords  the  starting  point  for  a  new 
development  in  the  other. 

TWO   TYPICAL    EXAMPLES. 

This  will  best  be  seen  by  the  two  following  concrete 
examples  :  — 

(1)  Willie  Croner,  conscious  of  a  certain  easy-going, 
listless  vagueness  of  aim  and  general  want  of  enter 
prise,  recognises  that  he  is  badly  in  need  of  a   stimulus 
in  order  to  make  his  life  a  success.     Charlie  Fitzgerald, 
on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  his  definiteness  of 
purpose   and    strenuous   energy   of  enterprise,    which 
sometimes  carries  him  on    so  vehemently  as  not   only 
to  spoil  his  work,  but  also  to  ruin  his  health.     The  two 
meet,  and   find   in    each   other   just   the  antidote   for 
their  respective  weaknesses.     Fitzgerald's  energy   pro 
ves  a  constant  incentive  to  Croner,  wakes  up  his  latent 
energies  and   makes  him   into   a   thoroughly    efficient 
man.     On  the  other  hand,  the  good  humoured,  restful 
spirit  of  Croner  acts  as  a  balm   and  a  sedative  to  the 
feverishness  of  Fitzgerald.     Each  thus  finds  his  defects 
counteracted,  his  deficiencies  made-up-for  by   the   pre- 
senee   of    the   other.     This   is   not  so    far   friendship, 
but  it  affords  the  ground  for   friendship  ;    and  it  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  contrast. 

(2)  Harry  Winstanley  is  an  artist  by  temperament 
and  capacity,    but  is  quite   unconscious  of  his   talents, 
and  quite  content  to  carry  on  a  humdrum   existence  as 
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a  clerk.  Gustave  Harding  is  an  artist  by  profession 
and  a  sncccssFul  Royal  Academician.  The  two  become 
acquainted,  and  naturally  the  talk  turns  upon  art. 
Winsfanley  immediately  finds  himself  interested,  and 
feels  that  a  line  of  self-development  is  suddenly  opened 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Harding  is  delighted  to 
come  across  some  one  who  is  interested  in  his  profes 
sion,  and  does  not  call  it  "shop"  ;and  he  feels  a  pleasure 
in  encouraging  Winstanley  to  take  up  a  line  for  which 
he  soon  proves  himself  highly  capable.  Thus  a  new 
interest  is  added  to  the  life  of  each,  the  one  as  teacher, 
the  other  as  learner.  This  is  not  so  far  a  friendship, 
but  it  affords  the  basis  of  a  friendship  which,  if  deve 
loped,  will  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  similarity. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

This  congeniality  of  mind  and  interest,  no  matter 
•whether  founded  on  similarity  or  contrast,  provides 
everything  required  for  the  development  of  concupi 
scent  love.  There  may  be  no  passion  in  it,  and  little 
emotion  ;  but  then  these  belong  not  to  the  spirit-order  bat 
to  the  sense-order,  which  at  present  we  are  leaving  out  of 
count.  There  will  be,  however,  a  deep  appreciation  on 
each  side  of  the  excellence  of  the  other  party,  a  realisa 
tion  that  his  presence  is  "good  for  me,"  and  therefore 
much  to  be  desired  and  cherished.  But  the  love  of  concu 
piscence,  being  founded  on  one's  own  commodity,  would 
not  by  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  true  friend 
ship,  unless  developed  into  the  love  of  benevolence  ;  and 
this  will  quite  naturally  happen.  Thus  the  sense  of 
indebtedness  for  the  good  derived  by  the  one  from  the 
other  will  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  Now 
gratitude  is  not,  as  has  been  sarcastically  defined,  "a  keen 
sense  of  favours  to  come."  On  the  contrary,  gratitude 
is  rather  a  keen  sense  of  favours  received,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  desire  of  making  some  return.  If  inter 
course  with  my  friend  has  beerTSo  great  a  benefit  to  mer 
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it  is  only  natural  to  wish  that  it  should  also  be  an  equal 
benefit  to  him.  I  would  fain  contribute  as  much  to 
his  well-beinj;  and  happiness  as  he  has  contributed  to 
mine.  At  this  stage  the  fondness  subsisting  between 
me  and  the  other  party  is  no  longer  a  love  for  the  sake 
of  myself.  It  becomes  a  love  of  the  other  for  sake  of  him 
self.  It  is  no  longer  a  desire  to  receive  from  him  all  that 
I  can,  but  a  desire  to  yive  to  him  all  that  1  can.  I  do  not 
cease  to  realiseand  appreciate  the  advantage  which  the 
tie  brings  to  me  ;  but  the  very  thought  of  this  advantage 
becomes  a  cons  tant  stimulus  to  try  my  best  to  mu  Itiply 
the  advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  me.  This,  in 
so  many  words,  is  the  love  of  benevol  ence  ;  and  it  is  the 
mutual  interchange  of  this  kind  of  love  which  constitutes 
friendship  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  love  of  friendship,  purely  such,  has  its  proper  and 
normal  place  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,  who  are 
not  connected  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  qualities  of  friendship  are  excluded 
from  the  love  of  relations,  which  on  the  contrary  can 
comprise  all  that  belongs  to  friendship,  with  an  added 
quality  of  its  own.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  a  true  friend 
ship  cannot  subsist  between  persons  of  opposite  sexes; 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  "Platonic"  love  between  man  and 
woman,  though  comparatively  rare,  is  known  to  exist, 
with  nothing  of  the  sex-element  entering  in.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  distinctly  sex-lovo  which  leads  to 
and  continues  to  subsist  in  the  married  state  is  in 
compatible  with  friendship  ;  for  on  the  contrary, 
marital  love  ought  to  include  everything  which  belongs 
to  friendship  with  something  special  besides.  However, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  introduce  the  sex-element  into 
the  question  at  this  stage  of  our  essay.  This  can  only 
profitably  be  done  after  certain  deeper  studies  in  the 
psychology  of  love,  which  have  still  to  come. 
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PART  V. 
THE  LOVE  OF  SELF. 

IT  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  emphasise  the 
striking  fact  that  every  action  we  perform,  whether 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  is  reducible  to  some  kind  of 
love.  We  have  already  cited  the  Scripture  passage  in 
which  the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  regarded  dyna 
mically,  is  summed  up  in  the  saying  "  God  is  love  ;  " 
and  we  can  with  eqaal  truth  say,  with  regard  to  the 
sum-total  of  his  conscious  activities,  that  "man  is  love" 
too.  Thus  every  virtue  and  every  vice,  when  analysed, 
resolves  itself  into  the  pursuit  of  some  object  for  sake 
of  some  attraction  perceived  in  it ;  and  if  several  of  the 
vices  seem  to  consist  in  an  avoidance  of  the  object, 
and  therefore  dislike  or  hatred  of  it,  this  dislike  or  ha 
tred  is  in  turn  reducible  indirectly  to  love — that  is  to 
say,  we  hate  the  object  because  it  deprives  us  of  some 
other  object  which  we  love.  Thus  for  instance  sloth, 
which  is  a  hatred  of  exertion,  is  more  fundamentally  a 
love  of  the  comfort  of  quiescence  ;  and  envy,  which  is 
a  hatred  of  excellence  in  others,  is  more  radically  a 
love  of  that  excellence,  and  a  desire  that  it  should  exist 
in  us  rather  than  in  them — and  so  of  the  rest. 

But  we  can  go  further  than  this  and  say,  secondly, 
that  all  concupiscent  love  of  other  objects  is  reducible 
radically  to  love  of  self. 

SELF-LOVE   AS   A   VIRTUE. 

Self-love  is  a  virtue  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  a  correct 
estimate  of  self.  Conscious  of  those  excellences  which 
are  truly  within  us,  we  feel  glad  at  possessing  them, 
and  wish  to  preserve  them,  and  even  to  augment  them 
as  much  as  possible.  This  complacency,  this  desire 
coincides  with  God's  own  attitude  of  mind  towards  us, 
and  must  therefore  be  right. 
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Self-love  in  its  legitimate  exercise  issues  in  the 
specific  virtues  of  self-preservation,  ambition  to  make 
the  most  of  our  talents,  zeal  for  our  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  progress,  assiduity  in  prosecuting  every 
thing  which  makes  us  nobler  and  better  men,  and 
directs  us  to  the  end  for  which  we  were  created. 

.  SELF-LOVE   AS   A   VICE. 

Self-love  becomes  a  vice  as  soon  as  it  rests  on  an 
erroneous  or  exaggerated  estimate  of  ourselves,  or  as 
soon  as  the  pursuit  of  our  own  betterment  clashes  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  so  issues  in 
injustice  to  our  neighbour. 

Self-love  in  its  perverted  form  issues  in  several  vices, 
and  most  directly  in  vanity  and  pride.  Vanity  means 
either  ascribing  to  ourselves  excellences  we  do  not  pos 
sess,  or  else  a  sort  of  light-headed,  giddy  extravagance  of 
exultation  over  those  which  we  do  possess.  Pride  in  its 
commonest  form  closely  resembles  vanity,  except  that 
a  haughty  and  repellent  demeanour  takes  the  place 
of  a  light-headed  or  giddy  one.  Vanity  as  a  rule  is 
rather  a  childish  weakness,  while  pride  is  a  devilish 
one.  But  pride  in  its  stricter  sense  means  the  assump 
tion  of  a  kind  of  absoluteness,  a  sort  of  disdainful 
independence,  holding  self  to  be  as  it  were  supreme,  and 
acknowledging  no  superior.  The  worst  form  of  pride 
is  that  which  is  directed  against  God.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  man  really  thinks  himself 
to  be  a  supreme  and  independent  being.  But  it  does 
mean  taking  up  an  attitude  as  if  he  did.  It  means  a 
refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  essential  dependence  and 
subjection  proper  to  a  creature,  and  therefore  a  refusal 
to  acknowledge  and  respect  God  as  our  Lord  and 
master.  Pride  can  issue  in  disobedience,  but  it  is 
not  merely  disobedience.  Disobedience  means  simply 
not  doing  what  God  commands;  but  pride  means 
disdaining  the  command  itself,  and  assuming  a  spirit  of 
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independence  as  if  God  had  no  right  to  command. 
All  these  vices  are  merely  examples  of  self-love  run  to 
excess,  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption  or  exaggerated 
estimate  of  one's  own  excellence.  The  disorder  is 
chiefly  in  the  intellect,  which  presents  self  to  the  will 
as  an  object  endowed  with  attractions  which  it  does 
not  in  reality  possess.  But  the  moral  fault  lies  in  the 
free-will  not  directing  the  mental  processes  better,  and 
not  keeping  the  response  of  the  will  under  control. 

OBJECTIVE    VICES. 

Then  there  are  other  vices  which  spring  from  self- 
love,  but  have  things  other  than  self  for  their  direct  object. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  concupiscent  love 
for  other  objects  besides  self  is  a  ramification  of  self-love. 
The  reason  is  clear.  Concupiscent  love  is  a  love  of  the 
object  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  my  sake — because 
it  fills  up  a  want  or  adds  a  commodity  to  my  life.  Some 
of  the  vices  connected  with  other  objects  are  an  almost 
direct  outcome,  nn  immediate  corollary  of  self-love,  so 
that  love  of  self  enters  into  their  very  constitution.  For 
instance,  envy  or  jealousy  is  a  dislike  to  see  certain 
excellences  or  advantages  in  others  ;  but,  as  we  have  said 
before,  this  dislike  arises  merely  from  a  love  of  the 
excellence  in  question,  and  a  desire  to  possess  it  for 
self,  and  therefore  a  distress  at  seeing  it  in  possession 
of  another  instead.  Oovetousness  or  avarice,  similarly, 
is  in  itself  a  desire  of  possessing  riches  ;  but  riches 
are  desired  not  because  they  are  good  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  are  an  enormous  advantage  to  self. 
Then  take  ambition — which,  however,  is  only  a  vice  so 
far  as  the  objects  emulated  are  wrong  objects,  or  if 
they  are  pursued  by  wrong  means.  Ambition  means 
a  sedulous  seeking  either  of  honour  or  power,  and 
therefore  of  something  which  feeds  self-love.  The 
grosser  vices  such  as  gluttony,  sloth  and  impurity  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  bodily  functions,  and  thus 
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far  removed  from  the  mental  order.  They  cannot  there 
fore  be  regarded  as  the  direct  ramifications  of  self- 
love  ;  but  still,  they  are  all  sought  for  sake  of  the 
pleasure  they  administer  to  self.  And  so,  after  having 
cleared  self-love  from  the  charge  of  being  essentially 
a  vice,  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  many  vices  it  can 
run  to,  feel  any  wonder  at  those  ascetical  writers  who 
denounce  self-love  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  simple  fact  is,  self-love  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  sin  that  man  can  commit  ;  and  though  it  lies 
also  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  virtues,  it  is  not  at 
the  root  of  the  noblest  of  them — I  mean  those  which 
belong  to  the  order  of  benevolent  love.  For  benevolent 
love  is  essentially  love  of  another  for  the  sake  of  that 
other,  and  not  for  sake  of  self. 

HOW   EVIL   LOVE   IS   POSSIBLE. 

Having  just  seen  that  every  virtue  is  a  form  of 
good  love,  and  every  vice  a  form  of  evil  love,  we  have 
now  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  can  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
If  the  object  of  the  will  is  goodness,  it  is  only  the 
goodness  of  the  object  which  can  move  it  ;  and  if  the 
object  of  the  intellect  is  truth,  it  ought  only  to  represent 
objects  as  they  are,  and  therefore  with  the  goodness 
which  is  really  in  them.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  see, 
first,  how  the  intellect  can  present  bad  objects,  and 
secondly,  how  the  will  can  respond  to  them  when 
presented. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  must  philosophically  be 
allowed  that  the  will  can  only  love  an  object  because 
of  the  goodness  which  is  in  it  ;  and  everything  which 
exists  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — "  omne  ens  est  bonum. " 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  every  object  is 
good  for  me  to  pursue  whenever  I  come  across  it.  For 
instance,  sugar  is  certainly  good  ;  but  a  roan  with  dia 
betes  must  not  touch  it.  Lying-in-bed  is  good  ;  but  I 
must  not  lie  in  bed  when  some  duty  requires  me  to  be 
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up.     Money   is  good  ;  but  I  must  not  grasp  it  when  it 
belongs  to  other  people.     The  procreative  function   is 
good  ;  but  it  must  not  be  exercised  apart  from  marriage; 
— and  so  of  the  rest.     There  are  certain   circumstances 
under  which  every  possible  action  can  be  legitimate. 
For  instance,  killing  a  man  is  normally  murder  ;  but 
not   in   war,   nor  as  the  punishment  of  crime.     Taking 
away  people's  property  is  normally  wrong  ;  but  where 
a  person   is  shamefully  misusing  it  there   might  arise 
a  justification  for  taking   it  away.     In   short,   all   sin 
may   be   defined   (from   our  present  point  of  view)  as 
seeking  good  under  circumstances  when  the  seeking  of 
it   is   evil.     If   we   were   merely  creatures   of   sense- 
appetite  we  should  of  course  have  no  choice,  and  should 
depend    upon   our  instinctive   impulses   to    determine 
what  we  do  ;  and  as  far  as  we  know  animal  nature,  we 
find  that  these  instincts  are  admirably  arranged  so  that 
the  animal  feels  an  attraction  towards  what  is  good  for 
it,  and  a  revulsion  against  what  is  bad   for  it.     But  as 
spiritual  beings   we   enjoy  a  wider  range.     In  every 
thing  that  comes  before  us  we  can  perceive  good,  and 
can   therefore  feel  an  attraction   for  it.     We  do  not 
merely  feel  an  attraction  in  things  just  when  and  where 
they  are  good  for  us,  but  at  any  time  we  come  across 
them  or  think  of  them.     Hence  the  necessity  of  selec 
tion  as  to  what  objects  we  should  pursue  and  what  leave 
alone  ;  and  this  selection  lies  under  the  dictate  of  con 
science  and  the  controlling  power  of  the  free-will.     In 
this  precisely  consists  the  probation  in  which  we  have 
been  placed — that  we  can  feel  ourselves  attracted  by 
all  sorts  of  things,  some  of  which  are  good  for  us  and 
some  bad  for  us,  and  have  the   power  of   choice   and 
self-control    to    determine    which   we   shall   take   and 
which  we  shall  leave. 

This  explains  how,   even   in   our   sinful    deeds,  the 
object  we  are  seeking  is  always  something  good — good 
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for  the  senses,  good  for  the  health,  good  for  the  enjoy 
ment  of  life,  good  for  our  temporal  comfort  and  pros 
perity,  or  simply  good  for  our  amusement  or  pleasure. 
But  though  there  are  some  circumstances  under  which 
a  given  thing  is  good  to  pursue,  there  are  other  cir 
cumstances  under  which  it  is  not  good  to  pursue  ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  pursuit  of  that  thing  is 
forbidden,  and  therefore  a  sin. 

THE   CONSTRUCTIVE    IMAGINATION. 

So  far  we  are  supposing  that  the  goodness  of  the 
object  is  presented  correctly  by  the  intellect  to  the  will. 
But  now  we  come  to  the  other  half  of  the  difficulty : — 
If  the  object  of  the  intellect  is  the  true,  how  can  it  ever 
represent  things  falsely  ?  How,  for  instance,  can  it 
give  occasion  for  a  vicious  self-love  by  attributing  to 
me  excellences  which  I  do  not  really  possess  ? 

The  practical  answer  is  as  follows  : — The  intellect, 
if  left  to  work  purely  by  itself,  would  never  present 
objects  to  the  will  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
reality.  The  intellect  would  act  simply  as  a  mirror, 
which  reflects  precisely  the  objects  in  front  of  it,  with 
out  adding  or  subtracting  or  changing  anything.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  reasoning  power,  which,  left  to 
work  by  itself,  would  never  draw  conclusions  except 
precisely  as  they  were  perceived  in  the  premises.  The 
sam^  is  true  of  the  intellectual  memory,  which,  left  to 
itself,  would  never  reproduce  anything  except  what  it 
has  once  registered  as  seen,  and  precisely  as  seen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  intellectual 
faculties  do  not  work  purely  by  themselves,  but  in 
combination  with  the  senses.  Now  the  outer  senses 
in  like  manner  would  not  (except  in  case  of  a  disease) 
perceive  objects  otherwise  than  according  to  the  reality, 
nor  would  the  sense-memory  recall  them  otherwise 
than  they  were  originally  perceived.  But  besides  these 
there  is  a  faculty  called  the  "constructive  imagination." 
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This  faculty  has  the  power  of  ransacking  the  storehouse 
of  memory,  pulling  to  pieces  whatever  it  finds  there, 
and  then  building  up  out  o£  the  fragments  all  sorts  of 
new  objects.  Some  of  these  new  objects  are  modified 
representations  of  real  things,  while  the  rest  are  pure 
inventions.  They  contain  piecemeal  various  elements 
of  things  once  seen  ;  but  the  thing  built  out  of  them, 
taken  as  a  whole  object,  is  a  pure  fiction — a  mere  im 
agination  of  what  possibly  might  be,  or  might  have 
been,  but  not  an  objective  reality  as  it  stands. 

What  is  worse,  this  constructive  imagination  is  in 
timately  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  If  the  will 
desires  a  thing  to  be  different  from  what  it  really  is, 
the  constructive  imagination  will  immediately  set 
about  creating  a  picture  accordingly.  Take  a  man  who 
is  fond  of  telling  exciting  adventures  which  redound  to 
his  own  credit.  How  easily  can  he  transform  some 
trifling  incident  into  an  exciting  one,  by  adding  those 
touches  of  the  marvellous  which  he  wishes  to  have  been 
there.  How  he  will  elevate  the  sound  of  a  rustling 
leaf  into  the  crawling  of  a  tiger  in  the  jungle  ;  how 
he  will  carefully  hide  the  fact  that  he  ran  away,  and 
tell  you  instead  that  he  stood  and  cocked  his  revolver  and 
waited  the  assault,  and  so  on — the  constructive  imagin 
ation  providing  him  with  images  corresponding  to 
his  desire,  so  thickly  and  so  vividly  that  he  almost 
begins  himself  to  imagine  that  it  all  really  happened. 

The  constructive  imagination  is  undoubtedly  a  noble 
faculty.  Though  only  of  the  sense-order,  it  is  the  source 
of  all  imaginative  poetry  and  romance,  painting,  and 
the  arts  generally,  and  plays  an  active  part  in  scientific 
discovery  and  mechanical  invention.  But  if  indulged  in 
Tinder  the  influence  of  desire,  it  will  play  the  very  devil 
with  our  mental  functionings,  and  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  nine-tenths  of  the  sins  committed  all  over  the 
world. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  constructive  imagination 
is  a  downright  liar  and  deceiver.  No,  even  under  the 
influence  of  the  will  it  still  does  its  work  properly,  and 
never  professes  to  present  us  with  reality,  but  only 
with  pictures  of  what  might  be  or  might  have  been. 
Moreover,  unless  our  mind  is  deranged  by  disease, 
we  are  always  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
realities  of  perception  and  memory  and  the  unrealities 
of  the  constructive  imagination.  What  the  imagination 
does  is  this.  It  presents  to  the  will  objects  which 
have  no  real  existence,  or  which  are  at  least  in  some 
respect  different  from  the  reality.  The  mischief  is  that 
these  objects  of  the  imagination  are  capable  of  appealing 
to  the  appetite  just  as  much  as  a  real  object  would,  and 
sometimes  even  more  so.  Let  any  reader  count  for 
a  week  how  many  times  he  finds  himself  tempted  to  bad 
thoughts  or  actions  by  some  real  object  which  he  comes 
across,  and  how  many  times  the  temptation  arises 
simply  from  the  imagination  of  some  object.  In  many 
cases  the  image  will  be  merely  a  memory  of  some 
real  object  once  seen  ;  but  of  ten  enough  the  picture  will 
be  the  work  of  the  constructive  imagination,  which 
is  often  far  more  alluring  than  the  reality. 

But  even  so,  there  is  no  deception.  The  imaginary 
object  is  recognised  as  such.  But  if  the  soul  is  prone  to 
evil,  it  will  make  use  of  it  for  the  excitation  of  a  desire, 
and  then  the  desire  for  an  imaginary  object  will  be 
put  into  execution  by  going  in  quest  of  the  real  object. 

HOW   IT   ENGENDERS   VICE. 

Now  if  we  apply  this  idea  to  our  original  case,  we 
shall  see  how  it  is  possible  for  legitimate  self-love  to 
degenerate  into  a  vice.  A  man  after  an  honest  survey 
of  himself  has  usually  little  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
excellences  which  are  in  him  are  few  enough  to  suggest 
a  rigorous  modesty ;  and  those  few  seem  generally  to 
be  just  those  which  a  man  cannot  help  having — 
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which  he  finds  in  himself  by  the  gift  of  God,  and  not 
due  to  his  own  exertions.  Now  a  man  always  feels 
more  satisfaction  in  the  qualities  which  he  has  acquired 
by  himself  than  in  those  which  he  merely  finds  be 
stowed  on  himself.  How  easy  then  is  it  for  the  con 
structive  imagination  to  associate  these  qualities  with 
the  idea  of  acquisition,  and  so  make  them  look  as  if 
they  had  been  acquired.  Similarly,  there  are  many 
qualities  which  a  man  admires  in  others  and  would  fain 
find  in  himself.  How  easy  then  for  the  constructive 
imagination  to  associate  these  qualities  with  the  idea  of 
self,  so  that  the  two  seem  to  become  identical.  Thirdly, 
there  are  many  qualities  in  a  man  which  might  be  good 
ones,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  exercised  so  as  to 
degenerate  into  defects — strength  of  will  stiffened  into 
obstinacy,  or  flexibility  diluted  down  into  weakness,  or 
facility  of  speech  developed  into  garrulousness,  or  emo 
tion  dragged  down  into  morbid  sentimentality.  How 
easy  for  the  constructive  imagination  to  picture  these 
qualities  in  their  proper  excellence  and  ignore  the 
extravagance  into  which  they  have  run,  and  thus  give 
the  will  cause  for  congratulation,  when  the  reamy 
ought  to  give  cause  for  shame. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  excellences  of  self  can 
be  applied  equally  to  other  objects.  The  goodness  which 
is  in  them  can  be  magnified  till  it  affords  an  overwhelm 
ing  attraction  for  the  will,  while  the  fact  that  under 
present  circumstances  the  object  is  unsuitable  for  us,  or 
even  morally  forbidden,  can  be  left  out  of  the  picture. 
In  such  a  case  the  intellectual  consciousness  will  still 
retain  its  hold  on  the  truth  sufficiently  to  prevent 
delusion.  But  if  the  soul  is  already  inclined  towards 
the  object,  the  vividness  of  the  imagination  can  easily 
command  the  attention  so  strongly  as  to  make  this 
dictate  of  conscience  and  reason  comparatively  weak 
and  ineffective.  And  so,  unless  a  serious  effort  of  the 
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power  of  choice  is  made,  the  desire  will  work  itself 
out—  the  free-will  looking  on  complacently  and  allowing 
it  to  proceed  until  the  evil  action  is  consummated. 
Only  when  the  excitement  is  over  will  it  recover 
balance,  and  acknowledge  that  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
done  that,"  with  the  added  reflection  :  "  I  could  have 
stopped  it  if  I  had  liked." 


PART  VI. 
SPIRIT-LOVE  AND  SENSE-LOVE. 

IF  spiritual  love  is  based  on  the  attractiveness  of  the 
object  appealing  to  the  will,  and  if  the  attractiveness  of 
the  object  consists  in  the  goodness  perceived  in  it — 
goodness  either  in  itself  or  in  relation  to  us — it  follows 
as  a  platitude,  which  all  will  admit,  that  G-od,  who  is 
incite  goodness  in  himself  and  the  source  of  all  finite 
goodness  which  comes  to  us,  must  naturally  be  the  one 
object  worthy  of  our  highest  love  ;  and  not  only  the 
most  worthy  but  also  the  most  attractive,  most  calculat 
ed  to  excite  love.  How  then  is  it  that  we  find,  for  the 
most  part,  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures  so  easy,  and 
the  love  of  God  so  hard  ? — Nay  more,  that  while 
we  find  the  love  of  creatures  so  difficult  to  restrain,  we 
find  the  love  of  God  so  difficult  even  to  acquire.  The 
fact  undoubtedly  is  there,  and  it  is  of  no  use  abusing 
people  for  it  as  if  they  were  to  blame.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  a  thing  quite  natural,  and  one  which  follows  from 
the  very  constitution  of  humanity.  Nature  itself  is 
so  made  that  the  love  of  God  must  be  hard  and  the 
love  of  creatures  easy.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
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may  lightly  throw  the  blame  on  nature,  and  acquiesce, 
and  leave  the  love  of  God  alone.  As  the  fact  that  a 
thing  is  easy  is  no  reason  why  we  should  indulge  in  it 
without  discrimination,  so  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  hard 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  it  up.  We  have  been 
placed  by  God  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  our  proba 
tion  consists  partly  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  things  we  ought  not  to  do  are  easy  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do  are  hard.  The 
difficulty  of  abstaining  from  the  one  and  the  difficulty 
of  doing  the  other  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  case.  For  if  all  good  things  were  easy  and 
all  bad  things  hard,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  proba 
tion  at  all  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  question,  why  loving  creatures  is  easy  and  loving 
God  is  hard,  drives  us  back  once  more  to  our  root- 
principles,  where  we  shall  find  it  explained  by  a  differ 
ence  in  the  presentation  of  the  object  and  the  susceptibil 
ities  of  the  subject.  This  sounds  very  abstruse  ;  but  in 
simple  language  it  means  as  follows  :  — 

CONCRETE   VERSUS  ABSTRACT. 

We  all  know  the  difference  between  a  concrete  and 
an  abstract  idea.  The  one  represents  a  single,  real  and 
individual  object  actually  perceived  by  us,  while  an 
abstract  idea  represents  something  purely  mental — a 
symbol,  so  to  speak,  of  reality  rather  than  the  reality 
itself.  Now  if  we  were  pure  spirits,  made  up  only  of 
intellect  and  will,  we  should  be  able  with  our  intellects 
to  perceive  single  objects  in  all  their  reality  and  should 
never  have  to  depend  on  abstractions.  But  being  made 
up  of  body  and  soul,  our  constitution  has  been  so  arrang 
ed  that  the  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive  real  objects 
intuitively,  and  so  depends  for  concrete  ideas  on  sense 
perception.  The  philosophical  dictum  :  "Nihil  in  intel- 
lectu  nisi  prius  in  sensu,"  means  that  the  intellect  as 
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such  is  cut-off  from  all  immediate  perception  of  outside 
objects,  and  only  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  them 
through  being  conscious  of  the  intuitions  of  the  sense. 
Hence  it  is  that  while  our  sense  perceptions  are  concrete, 
our  intellectual  perceptions  are  abstract.  From  this  it 
follows  that  our  purely  spiritual  functionings,*  taken 
by  themselves,  have  a  certain  dryness  about  them  and, 
though  not  wanting  in  truth,  are  wanting  in  concrete- 
ness. 

From  this  it  follows  again,  that  mental  operations 
which  have  to  be  conducted  by  the  intellect  alone  are 
much  harder  than  those  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  senses.  Suppose  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  while  the  other 
has  to  study  it  in  books.  The  eyewitness  may  not  have 
seen  all  that  the  book  contains,  but  what  he  did  see  was 
taken  in  at  a  glance,  and  remained  so  vividly  in  his 
memory  that  he  could  never  forget  it.  The  student, 
on  the  contrary,  has  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  his  book, 
translating  the  words  into  abstract  ideas,  which  he  has 
laboriously  to  remember  as  such.  Try  to  examine  him 
about  details,  and  he  will  make  several  mistakes  ;  and 
if  you  ask  him  a  month  hence  he  will  probably  have 
forgotten  half  the  main  facts.  This  shows  clearly  the 
difference  between  knowledge  of  things  acquired  by  the 
intellect  alone  and  knowledge  of  things  acquired  through 
the  senses. 

JXow  turning  back  to  our  present  point,  our  knowl 
edge  of  fellow-creatures  is  throughout  concrete  and 
vivid  because  we  see  them  for  ourselves,  and  they  strike 
direct  upon  our  mind.  Obviously  whatever  attractive 
ness  there  is  in  them  will  appeal  as  directly  and  imme 
diately  to  our  will.  But  God,  although  more  intimately 

*  By  spiritual  functionings  1  do  not  mean  religious  onea,  but!  all 
operations  pertaining  to  the  order  of  spirit— that  is  to  say.  the  order 
of  pure  intellect  and  pure  will. 
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present  to  us  than  any  creature,  is  entirely  beyond 
perception.  We  cannot  see  him  by  our  senses,  because 
these  are  only  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  material 
things.  We  cannot  see  him  by  our  intellect,  because 
our  intellect  can  see  nothing  except  through  the  images 
presented  by  the  senses.  Theologians,  it  is  true,  teach 
that  God  is  imperceptible  even  to  the  intellect  of  a 
pure  spirit,  except  it  be  elevated  by  the  gift  of  grace. 
But  even  if  God  could  be  seen  by  a  pure  intellect  it 
cannot  be  seen  by  ours,  because  of  its  dependence  on 
sense.  Hence  we  do  not  perceive  God  even  to  exist ; 
we  merely  know  (by  reasoning  or  revelation)  that  he 
does  exist.  A  fortiori  we  do  not  perceive  his  excel 
lences  ;  we  merely  know  by  indirect  means  that  he 
possesses  such  excellences.  In  other  words,  our  knowl 
edge  of  God,  though  true  and  representing  fact,  is  still 
of  a  purely  abstract  nature.  If  we  want  a  concrete 
picture  of  God,  we  are  thrown  back  on  our  sense- 
imagination,  which  is  the  only  faculty  capable  of 
making  pictures  at  all.  But  our  imagination  can  make 
no  picture  of  God  precisely  because  he  is  not  made  of 
matter,  whereas  the  imagination  can  only  build  up  pic 
tures  out  of  the  phenomena  of  matter.  This  gives  us 
one  clear  and  conclusive  reason  why  we  find  ourselves 
so  little  moved  to  the  love  of  God,  namely,  because  the 
attractiveness  of  the  object  is  not  presented  to  us 
vividly  and  concretely,  but  only  in  an  abstract  and 
attenuated  form. 

VOLITION  VERSUS   APPETITE. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  which  is  connected  with 
the  responsiveness  of  the  subject.  As  with  the  intel 
lect,  so  with  the  will.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  angels,  a 
faculty  complete  and  acting  purely  by  itself.  It  also 
can  only  act  through  the  medium  of  sense.  Certainly  it 
is  capable  of  response  to  the  attractiveness  contained  in 
abstract  ideas  ;  but  it  responds  much  more  easily  to 
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attractions  presented  concretely  by  the  senses.  This 
point  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  which  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  difference  between  the  object  of  spirit 
and  the  object  o£  sense.  As  we  have  seen,  the  facul 
ties  of  spirit  are  intellect 'and  will  ;  and  the  object  of 
intellect  is  truth,  while  the  object  of  will  is  goodness. 
The  corresponding  sense  faculties,  which  are  called 
perception  and  appetite,  are  incapable  of  comprehend 
ing  anything  so  abstract  as  truth  and  goodness.  They 
have  for  their  object  precisely  the  same  true  thing  and 
good  thing  ;  but  they  do  not  grasp  these  properties  as 
abstract  truth  and  goodness,  but  as  concrete  reality 
and  beauty. 

This  will  be  made  clear  as  follows  : — 


SPIRIT  ITS 

FACULTY.          OBJECT. 

Intellect Truth 

Will..       ...Goodness. 


SENSE  ITS 

FACULTY.         OBJECT. 

Perception Reality 

Appetite Beauty. 


We  must  however  be  quite  clear  about  the  compre 
hension  of  these  terms  : — 

(1)  Perception  includes  all   the  five  senses  (sight, 
hearing,  touch,  taste  and  smell),  and  also  a  grasp  of  the 
object  as  a  whole,  comprising  the  qualities   perceived 
by  all  the  senses  which  are  applied  to  it,  and  presenting 
the  whole  cluster  as  one  concrete  entity  to  the  appetite. 

(2)  Reality  means  the  same  thing  as  truth  but  con 
ceived  in  the  concrete  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  object  as  it 
is  and  what  it  is,  so  far  as  it  falls  under  perception. 

(3)  Appetite  does  not  mean  merely  longing  for  food. 
It  includes  all  the  various  feelings  of  pleasure,  desire, 
longing,    striving    for  the  acquisition    of  the  object, 
and  complacency  in  the  possession  of  it.   It  also  includes 
the  contrary  feelings  of  displeasure,  revulsion,  shrink 
ing,  avoidance,  and  relief  on  escaping  from  what  is 
disagreeable. 
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(4)  As  perception  is  analogous  to  intellect,  so  is 
appetite  analogous  to  will. 

(5)  Beauty  must  not  be  taken  in  any  narrow  sense 
but    comprehensively,    as   including    every   form    of 
attractiveness  in  sigbt,  or  sound,  or  feel,  or  taste,  or 
smell— anything  which  gives  pleasure  or  commodity,  or 
anything  which  affords  attraction  to  the  appetite. 

The  things  we  are  here  talking  about  are  so  much  a 
matter  of  constant  experience  that  readers  may  imagine 
we  mean  something  different.  But  not  so.  We  are 
merely  stating  well-known  facts  in  a  systematic  way, 
in  order  to  draw  important  consequences  from  them 
later  on. 

SENSE   AND   SPIRIT   IN   ACTION. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  study  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  sense-faculties  of  perception  and 
appetite,  and  the  spirit-faculties  of  intellect  and  will. 
Let  us  do  so.  by  means  of  a  simple  example. 

While  out  on  a  walk  I  suddenly  notice  a  beautiful 
flower.  Immediately  my  appetite  responds,  and  first 
by  causing  me  to  stop  and  look  steadfastly  at  it,  finding 
pleasure  in  its  beauty.  This  grows  into  a  desire  to 
possess  it,  so  that  1  may  be  able  to  contemplate  it  at 
leisure.  This  causes  me  to  climb  the  tree  and  pluck  it 
and  take  it  home,  where  I  continue  to  enjoy  its  beauty 
lill  it  fades,  or  until  the  novelty  wears  off  and  I  cease 
to  feel  any  further  attraction  in  it. 

The  analysis  is  the  same  as  before — the  attractive 
ness  of  the  object  and  the  response  of  the  subject 
resulting  in  such  union  between  the  two  as  the  nalv- 
of  the  case  allows.  The  same  process  which  prevails 
both  in  inanimate  nature  and  in  spirit-nature  also 
prevails  in  sense-nature. 

Everything  which  has  thus  happened  lies  within  the 
order  of  sense;  but  besides  this,  what  part  have  the  spirit- 
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faculties  played  in  it,  or  behind  it  ?  To  some  extent 
they  have  co-operated  throughout.  While  the  sense 
was  perceiving  the  mere  reality  of  the  object,  the  intel 
lect  was  envisaging  it  under  trie  abstract  idea  of  truth. 
While  the  appetite  was  responding  to  the  attractive 
ness  of  the  beauty,  the  will  was  responding  to  the  same 
under  the  more  abstract  form  of  goodness.  When 
pleasure  developed  into  desire,  the  corresponding  com 
placency  of  the  will  also  changed  into  desire.  When 
the  hand  was  stretched  out  and  the  flower  was  plucked, 
both  the  appetite  and  will  dominated  the  activity 
of  the  muscles.  In  short,  throughout  the  entire  pro 
cess  the  spirit  and  the  sense  faculties  both  worked 
together,  each  covering  the  same  ground  of  activity  in 
their  respective  orders,  and  both  achieving  a  conjoint 
result.  As  already  remarked,  the  different  orders  com 
bined  in  man  do  not  occupy  water-tight  compartments. 
Where  the  different  orders  of  faculties  can  work  to 
gether  they  naturally  do  so ;  and  it  requires  either 
abnormal  conditions  or  special  efforts  to  induce  them 
to  work  in  isolation.  Sometimes  they  work  quite 
simultaneously  by  a  common  initiative  ;  sometimes  one 
takes  the  lead  and  another  follows  in  its  train.  Thus 
in  the  above  case,  the  movement  to  grasp  the  flower 
might  have  been  initiated  by  the  pure  spirit,  as  where 
a  botanist  wished  to  secure  the  flower  for  his  collec 
tion  ;  or  it  might  have  been  initiated  by  the  sense- 
faculty,  out  of  a  purely  spontaneous  impulse  to  seize 
upon  what  gives  pleasure. 

THE   POWER   OF   CONTROL. 

Lastly,  right  at  the  back  of  the  whole  process,  pos 
sibly  is  an  almost  sub-conscious  way,  but  possibly  in  a 
fully  conscious  way,  lies  free-will  and  the  moral  con 
sciousness.  Free-will  means  that  I  possess  control  over 
the  use  of  my  faculties,  and  so  can  either  stop  and  look 
at  the  flower,  or  can  pass  on  and  take  no  notice  of  it ; 
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that  I  can  pluck  it  or  leave  it  just  as  I  like.  The 
moral  consciousness  can  reflect  that  the  flower  being 
wild  may  be  taken,  or  being  private  property  ought 
not  to  be  taken.  The  free-will  does  not  precisely  enter 
into  the  dynamics  of  the  process,  which  goes  on  spon 
taneously  from  beginning  to  end.  Free-will  is  rather 
a,  sort  of  looker-on,  witnessing  the  process  as  it  works 
itself  out— just  as  a  driver,  lever  in  hand,  stands  over 
his  running  engine.  If  the  free-will  acquiesces  the 
process  continues  ;  but  the  will  is  responsible  for  al 
lowing  it  to  continue.  If  wrong,  the  free-will  has  both 
the  duty  and  the  power  of  switching  off  ths  faculties 
from  the  object,  by  ordering  the  eyes  to  turn  away,  the 
hand  to  remain  still,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  for  people  to  realise  in  all 
cases  of  sin  committed  through  the  senses.  The  per 
petration  of  the  act  is  a  thing  which  can  take  place  by 
itself  without  any  initiation  of  the  will.  It  arises 
spontaneously  out  of  the  appetite  responding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  object,  and  will  go  on  sponta 
neously  till  the  act  is  complete.  The  guilt  there 
fore  lies  not  precisely  in  doing  the  act,  but  in  allowing 
the  act  to  do  itself,  when  conscious  of  the  duty  and  the 
power  to  switch  off  the  faculties  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
In  this  way  most  sins  are  radically  sins  of  omission — 
except  those  which  are  initiated  and  set  in  motion  by 
the  will  deliberately  exciting  the  sense-faculties  to 
actions  for  which  they  have  at  the  time  no  spontaneous 
inclination.  These  latter  are,  however,  sin's  of  pure 
malice,  and  the  worst  possible  sins. 
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PART  VII. 
VOLITION,  EMOTION  AND  PASSION. 

IN  the  previous  section  we  made  clear  the  fact  that 
every  vital  activity  which  proceeds  through  the  human 
consciousness  is  reducible  to  love;  that  all  concupiscent 
love  of  other  objects  besides  self  is  reducible  to  self- 
love  ;  that  self-love  becomes  a  vice  as  soon  as  it  is  based 
on  a  false  estimate  of  self,  while  the  love  of  other 
objects  becomes  a  vice  as  soon  as  it  is  directed  to  objects 
which  under  the  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  pursued. 
Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  reason  why  we  are  able 
to  love  wrong  objects  is  because  of  the  selective  and 
transformative  power  of  the  imagination,  which  has 
therefore  to  be  held  in  control  as  well  as  the  loves 
which  it  elicits.  This  study  has  given  us  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  love-process- 
in  general  ;  but  now  we  have  to  look  a  little  more  in 
detail  at  the  psychological  processes  which  can  enter 
into  any  act  of  love,  the  combination  of  which  makes- 
human  love  the  complicated  thing  it  is. 

VOLITION. 

We  must  first  break  up  an  act  of  love  into  its  two 
component  parts,  corresponding  to  the  two  orders  of 
spirit  and  sense.  Spirit-love  is  the  operation  of  pure 
intellect  and  pure  will.  It  is  calm  and  essentially, 
passionless — so  much  so  that,  taken  alone,  we  should  call 
it  a  mere  volition,  and  should  hardly  ft  el  inclined  to 
call  it  love  at  all.  The  judgment  of  the  intellect  which 
leads  to  this  love  is  simply  a  judicious  weighing  of  the 
facts  : — "  This  object  is  good  ;  I  appreciate  its  excel 
lence,  and  will  therefore  take  the  means  to  acquire  it." 
Thus  a  level-headed  business-man  would  reason  with 
himself  in  a  matter  of  buying  a  carpet  or  a  vase  ;  and 
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yet  this  passionless,  business-like  and  calm  procedure 
is  exactly  typical  of  pure  spirit-love.  The  decision  of 
the  mind  may  be  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  will  in  pursuing  the  object  may  be  irresistible — in 
other  words,  both  faculties  may  be  exercising  themselves 
with  stupendous  power  ;  but  so  far  as  the  process  is 
spiritual,  so  far  it  is  calm  and  free  from  passion. 

PASSION. 

Sense-love,  on  the  contrary,  is  passionate  by  its  very 
nature.  If  the  attraction  of  the  object  is  mild  it  will 
hardly  amount  to  a  passion  ;  but  it  is  always  of  the 
same  nature  as  passion.  The  perception  of  an  attrac 
tive  object  first  excites  pleasure,  which  if  intensified 
becomes  delight,  and  if  intensified  still  more  becomes 
passion,  without  any  change  in  kind  but  only  one  of 
degree.  Now  passion  is  essentially  a  thing  pertaining 
to  the  body.  It  is  (as  the  word  implies)  a  kind  of 
suffering — in  the  wide  sense  of  having  something  done 
to  me.  The  attraction  of  the  object  works  on  my 
nervous  system  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  tension, 
agitation,  pulsation,  vibration, — call  it  what  you  will — 
which,  while  wearing  out  the  tissue  and  exhausting  the 
strength,  stirs  up  and  lets  loose  a  torrent  of  energy 
leading  to  impetuous  action.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  movement  has  expended  itself,  the  amount  of  strain 
undergone  is  manifested  by  the  relapse  and  physical 
exhaustion  which  follows.  Purely  spiritual  love,  on 
the  contrary,  if  kept  free  from  the  influx  of  passion, 
never  wears  out  the  physical  system. 

THE   TWO   COMBINED. 

Usually,  however,  spirit  and  sense  act  in  combination. 
What  the  sense  perceives  as  beauty  and  loves  with 
passion,  the  spirit  also  perceives  as  goodness  and  loves 
with  calm  volition.  Where  the  reason  judges  the  love 
o£  the  object  inopportune  or  wrong,  it  will  feel  bound 
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to  create  a  sort  of  division  in  ihe  act — suppressing  first 
the  spirit-love,  and  then  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
senses  so  as  to  cut  off  the  incitement  of  the  sense-love — 
or  at  least  refusing  to  follow  its  dictates,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  impluse  of  the  sense-nature  to  make  for  the 
object.  This  is  the  ordinary  analysis  of  a  thousand 
and  one  cases  .where  all  a  man's  feelings  and  inclina 
tions  seem  to  be  in  one  direction,  while  nothing  but  the 
calm  passionless  reason  and  free-will  stand  on  the  other 
side.  "  I  should  strongly  like  to  do  this  or  that  ;  but  it 
is  wrong,  and  so  I  must  not."  Nothing  can  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  existence  of  two  orders  of  vital  activity 
in  man,  and  the  essential  difference  between  them. 

EMOTION. 

Midway  between  pure  spirit-love  and  pure  sense-love 
lies  a  third  thing  which  seems  to  participate  in  the 
qualities  of  both — I  mean  a  state  of  emotion  which  is 
not  really  passion.  This  we  perceive  best  in  those 
tender  spiritual  affections  which  one  person  can  enter 
tain  towards  another,  say  on  grounds  of  relationship  or 
friendship.  Here  we  find  the  calm  passionless  purity 
of  the  spirit,  combined  with  something  of  the  vibratory 
disturbance  of  sense-feeling — not  however  amounting 
to  passion.  The  question  is  how  to  explain  this.  Cer 
tainly  not  by  the  existence  of  a  third  order  of  vitality 
midway  between  sense  and  spirit,  nor  yet  by  the  fusing 
of  both  into  one  so  as  to  lose  the  distinct  identity  and 
opposite  characteristics  of  the  two  orders.  The  true 
explanation  appears  as  soon  as  we  analyse  the  nature 
of  emotion.  Emotion  is  described  as  "the  sympathetic 
vibration  of  the  sense-faculties  in  response  to  the 
activities  of  the  spirit-faculties" — but  without  awaken 
ing  the  full  dynamic  of  sense.  By  way  of  illustration, 
if  you  strike  a  tuning-fork,  it  will  at  once  give  out 
its  full  sound.  Bring  it  close  to  another  tuning-fork  o£ 
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the  same  pitch,  and  the  second,  without  being  struck, 
will  nevertheless  begin  to  vibrate  slightly,  and  so  give 
out  the  same  note,  though  not  by  any  means  so  fully 
as  if  it  has  been  struck.  Similarly  in  a  man,  the  sense- 
faculties  are  not  only  capable  of  working  strongly  when 
struck  by  their  object  ;  but  they  ;ire  also  capable  of 
answering  sympathetically  to  the  strong  workings  of 
the  spirit-faculties  when  struck  by  their  object.  And 
this  response  is  called  emotion  or  feeling.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  vital  activity  as  passion,  but.  in  a  very 
mild  degree  so  as  to  deserve  a  name  by  itself. 

This  will  be  clearer  by  a  concrete  instance,  say  the 
love  of  brother  and  sister.  The  brother  will  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  womanly  beauty  of  his  sister  ;  but  he 
will  never  dream  of  contemplating  her  in  this  light, 
because  this  would  naturally  tend  to  excite  a  passionate 
love  entirely  out  of  place  between  members  of  the  same 
family.  He  therefore  contemplates  her  only  under  the 
idea  of  family  relationship,  or  else  according  to  her 
excellence  of  character.  The  outcome  is  a  purely 
spiritual  love  such  as  could  subsist  between  two  angels; 
but  because  man  is  a  being  composed  of  spirit  and  sense, 
this  spirit-love  will  be  tinged  icith  emotion.  That  is  to 
say,  the  sense-faculties  will  respond  sympathetically  to 
the  activity  of  the  spirit,  thus  producing  the  tenderness 
of  emotional  feeling.  This  emotional  feeling  will  how 
ever  not  develop  into  passion  or  display  that  unmanage 
able  vehemence  which  belongs  to  passion.  It  will  servo 
rather  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  spirit,  giving  a 
glow  of  warmth  to  what  would  otherwise  be  cold  and 
hardly  human. 

"THOROUGHLY  HUMAN." 

This  word  "  human"  is  an  extremely  significant  one. 
Mere  passion,  we  often  say,  is  "  worthy  of  a  beast." 
Pure  intellectual  appreciation,  we  say,  is  something  "in 
human."  It  would  be  just  the  right  tiling  for  an  angel, 
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but  in  a  man  it  seems  to  be  incomplete.  Spirit-love 
must,  in  short,  be  warmed  up  by  feeling  or  emotion, 
and  then,  though  it  still  remains  spiritual,  it  be 
comes  thoroughly  human.  This  only  means  that 
since  man  is  a  composite  being,  his  different  parts 
are  meant  to  work  in  combination — not  mere  sense  by 
itself,  not  mere  spirit  by  itself,  but  sense  and  spirit 
together  co-operating  in  one  complex  act.  Hence  in 
case  of  love  between  persons,  we  look  for  passion  where 
the  object  is  suitable  for  passion;  but  where  it  is  not,  we 
at  least  expect  some  emotion  or  feeling  or  "affection," 
or  else  it  looks  unnatural  because  not  human. 

SUMMARY   THUS   FAR. 

On  account  of  their  different  characteristics,  therefore, 
we  can  practically  distinguish  three  kinds  of  love  : — 

(1)  ^Sense-love — agitated,  passionate,  unreasoned, — 
a  pure  instinct. 

(2)  Spirit-love — calm,  passionless,  reasoned — a  pure 
volition. 

(3)  Spirit-love,  with  sympathetic  vibration  of  sense, 
resulting  in  emotion,  feeling  or  affection. 

This  analysis  presents  nothing  which  is  not  already 
well-known  ;  but  it  enables  us  to  draw  out  certain 
principles  by  which  to  know  our  love-processes  more 
exactly,  and  to  regulate  them  with  greater  success. 

GUARDING   AGAINST   PASSION. 

What  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  is  the 
domination  of  passion.  Spirit-love,  with  its  calm,  keen 
perceptions  and  pure  volitions,  is  not  likely  as  a  rule 
to  lead  us  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  can  be  illicit 
loves  in  the  spirit  order,  as  we  see  in  case  of  the  fallen 
angels.  It  is  a  mystery  how  any  purely  rational  being 
could  make  an  evil  choice  except  under  some  delusion 
of  the  intellect;  and  yet  in  the  rebellious  angels  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  delusion  could  have  no 
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place.  Their  sin  must  therefore  have  been  one  of  pure 
malice,  which  in  common  language  we  rightly  designate 
as  t(  diabolical. "  Among  men  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  aberration  is  indeed  possible  on  account  of 
the  constructive  imagination  ;  but  as  this  constructive 
imagination  is,  partly  at  least,  under  the  control  of  the 
•will,  it  can  only  become  a  cause  of  evil  love  where  the 
will  is  already  to  some  extent  inclined  to  evil.  Hence 
normally  a  man  of  general  good  dispositions  is  not  in 
imminent  danger  of  going  wrong  in  the  department  of 
spirit-love.  The  danger  comes  in  where  the  impulse 
of  sense-love  enters  in  and  generates  passion. 

Passion  is  in  the  first  place  a  vehement  tendency  of 
the  soul  to  make  for  the  desired  object  or  to  perform 
the  desired  action.  It  acts  like  the  strong  current  of  a 
river  on  a  boat  which  floats  upon  its  surface — carrying  it 
forward  at  its  own  pace,  with  ever  increasing  speed  as 
the  torrent  approaches  the  rapids,  in  which  the  fragile 
craft  will  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Nothing  but  the  most 
strenuous  rowing  against  the  stream,  or  a  powerful 
-diversion  to  the  bank  will  save  the  situation  ;  and  often 
the  effort  which  the  will  is  prepared  to  make  is  so  weak 
or  hesitating  as  to  be  of  no  practical  avail.  The  only 
sound  policy  is  to  keep  out  of  the  stream  altogether,  or 
to  venture  on  it  only  for  good  reasons,  and  then  circum 
spectly  and  well-prepared.  In  only  one  point  does  the 
analogy  fail.  You  cannot  prevent  the  river  from 
flowing,  but  you  can  prevent  the  passions  from  rising  ; 
you  cannot  stop  the  river  when  set  going  ;  but  you  can 
stop  the  current  of  a  passion — if  you  only  know  how  ! 

But  besides  this  vehement  tendency  dragging  the 
will  along  in  a  certain  line,  passion  is  also  a  powerful 
disturber  of  the  mental  and  moral  balance.  Ten  to 
one  a  boatman  in  the  predicament  just  described  would 
*'  lose  his  head,"  as  we  say.  The  sense  of  being  carried 
away  makes  the  mind  giddy  ;  the  attention  is  absorbed 
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it  is  tending  ;  the  judgment  is  obscured,  a  calm  esti 
mate  of  the  situation  and  the  means  of  escape  becomes 
impossible,  and  even  the  action  of  the  muscles  is 
paralysed.  Similarly  in  a  state  of  passion  a  man's- 
mind  is  absorbed  in  the  passion  itself;  the  instinct  of 
desire  occupies  all  his  attention,  so  that  the  moral  im 
port  of  the  action,  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  even 
the  power  of  choice  are  all  thrust  into  the  "  marginal 
background  of  consciousness."  Where  the  absorption 
is  so  great  as  to  obliterate  these  considerations,  the 
man  is  said  to  be  "beside  himself  "  or  to  be  "out  of 
his  mind  "  for  the  time  being,  and  therefore  irrespon 
sible  for  his  actions.  But  generally  there  remains 
enough  realisation  to  enable  him,  if  he  will?,  to  divert 
bis  thoughts  into  another  channel,  and  thus  to  abate 
the  force  of  the  torrent  and  finally  to  check  it  altogether. 
In  other  words,  he  is  in  some  degree  (and  perhaps  in  a 
full  degree)  responsible  for  letting  himself  go.  Still 
the  odds  in  favour  of  the  passion  prevailing  are  so 
strong  that  any  one,  having  his  moral  well-being  at 
heart,  would  fain  prevent  himself  from  ever  getting 
into  such  a  quandary  if  possible.  And  thus  it  become* 
part  of  the  policy  of  a  prudent  man  to  learn  the  causes 
and  premonitory  symptoms  of  wakening-  passion,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  advances  where  possible,  or  to  moderate 
its  vehemence  when  already  aroused. 

This  is  precisely  what  our  foregoing  analysis  is 
intended  to  aid.  By  realising  the  difference  between 
spirit-love,  sense-love  and  emotional-love,  it  becomes- 
possible  to  separate  them  so  as  to  deal  with  them  apart  r 
— for  instance  by  encouraging  emotion  while  suppress 
ing  passion  ;  and  even,  by  the  study  of  premonitory 
signs,  to  prevent  passion  from  rising  at  all. 
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PART  VIII. 
FURTHER  STUDY  OF  EMOTION. 

THERE  is  not  much  difficulty  in  recognising  purely 
spiritual  love  because  of  its  calm,  deliberate,  and  what 
we  must  even  call  feelingless  nature — for  feeling  is 
essentially  a  property  of  the  bodily  organism,  and 
cannot  exist  in  a  creature  composed  of  pure  spirit.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  higher 
excellence  of  purely  spiritual  existence — just  because 
it  is  so  devoid  of  what  is  distinctively  human.  That 
this  absence  of  feeling  in  pure  spirits  is  not  a  disad 
vantage  we  must  believe,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it 
can  never  be  disadvantage  to  belong  to  a  higher  grade 
of  being.  Here  philosophy  comes  to  our  aid  with  its 
maxim  "that  beings  of  a  higher  order  comprehend 
all  the  perfections  of  a  lower  order,  but  in  a  higher  or 
more  eminent  way."  What  the  pure  spirit  possesses- 
as  an  equivalent  for  feeling  we  cannot  imagine.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  try.  Enough  for  us  is  the  fact 
that  in  mankind,  purely  spiritual  love  seems  a  cold  and 
substanceless  thing,  which  wants  clothing  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  warming  up  with  feeling,  before  we  can 
appreciate  it  as  something  human  and  real. 

PROPERTIES    OF    PURE    VOLITION. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  acts  in  life  which  are 
free  from  the  least  infusion  of  feeling,  and  yet  contain 
all  the  three  essential  elements  of  love,  namely,  the 
attraction  of  the  object,  the. response  of  the  subject  and 
the  tendency  to  union  between  the  two  The  ordinary 
duties  of  life,  the  ordinary  quest  for  success  in  business 
or  for  proficiency  in  learning,  sc-ience  and  art,  mostly 
belong  to  this  class.  Wherever,  in  short,  there  is  an 
exercise  of  the  judgment  calmly  estimating  the  excel- 
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lence  or  utility  or  necessity  of  the  object,  and  a  deli 
berate  determination  to  make  that  object  the  goal  of 
activity,  the  same  holds  goo:). 

In  the  devotional  order,  too,  much  of  the  same  kind 
occurs,  wherever  a  man  practises  his  religion  not  out 
of  any  emotional  attraction  for  it,  hut  out  of  a  pure 
and  simple  conviction  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
In  the  lives  of  the  saints 'we  read  of  cases  where  the 
feelings  and  inclinations  were  all  the  other  way;  where 
even  a  sense  of  weariness  and  disgust  for  all  spiritual 
things  obsessed  the  mind  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  pursued  their  devotions  out  of  conviction  and  by 
the  sheer  force — one  might  say  the  brute  force — of  the 
will.  Their  acts  of  love  seemed  cold,  and  dry,  and 
unreal  and  un-human  ;  and  indeed  they  were  un-human, 
because  they  came  from  the  pure  s'pirit  unaccompanied 
by  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  sense. 

If  you  wish  to  experience  this  for  yourself,  take  up 
a  prayerbook  at  a  time  when  you  feel  entirely  indis 
posed  for  devotional  exercises.  Then  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  meaning  what  you  say,  recite  the  ordinary 
act  of  the  love  of  God:— "0  my  God,  I  love  thee  with 
my  whole  heart,"  etc.  Unless  some  tinge  of  emotional 
feeling  is  aroused  by  the  recital,  you  will  hardly 
believe  you  are  praying  at  all.  The  utterance  of  the 
words  will  seem  to  you  like  a  vain  repetition,  a 
mockery  and  a  farce.  This  shows  how  natural  it  is  for 
human  love  to  be  emotional ;  and  yet  the  act  is,  as  regards 
spiritual  value,  none  the  worse  for  the  absence  of  feel 
ing.  Nay,  it  is  in  some  respects  the  better,  because  it 
proceeds  from  the  free-will  on  its  own  initiative,  with 
out  any  current  of  attraction  inducing  it  to  the  act. 

People  who  for  some  reason  or  other  have  lost  the 
religious  sense  would  do  well  to  remember  this.  Possib 
ly  through  long  neglect  of  their  religion,  or  absorp 
tion  in  worldly  pursuits,  or  laxity  of  morals,  or  perhaps 
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merely  through  brain-fag  and  nervous  debility  caused 
by  overwork,  they  find  themselves  altogether  devoid 
of  religious  feeling.  This  gives  rise  to  the  delusion 
that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  try  and  pray,  because  they 
feel  incapable  of  praying — because  to  utter  words 
without  feeling  them  would  be  mere  hypocrisy.  There 
fore  they  acquiesce  in  their  indifference,  look  upon  it 
as  constitutional  and  inevitable,  and  end  in  dying  with 
out  the  least  effort  to  save  their  souls.  Let  these  people 
realise  that  there  is  all  the  difference  between  feeling 
words  and  meaning  words  ;  that  though  the  emotional 
faculty  is  dried  up,  the  intellect  and  free-will  still 
remain  ;  that  what  they  do  deliberately  is  a  much  more 
serious  and  valuable  thing  than  what  they  do  under  the 
influence  of  feeling  ;  that  if  they  only  recite  the  words 
of  a  prayer  with  the  serious  wish  to  mean  what  they  say, 
they  will  mean  what  they  say  ;  and  therefore,  such  a 
feelingless  prayer  will  probably  be  the  best  prayer 
they  have  ever  uttered  in  their  lives.  Such  an  act  of 
love  is  not  quite  human  ;  it  is,  if  anything,  rather 
angelic  and  therefore  super-human. 

The  want  of  the  human  element,  as  we  have  said  before, 
makes  us  in  common  parlance  avoid  applying  the  term 
"love"  to  such  purely  spiritual  acts,  which  we  prefer  to 
call  volitions,  decisions,  determinations,  purposes  and 
the  like.  Still,  it  is  of  importance  to  repeat  that 
these  pure  activities  of  the  spirit  do  really  contain 
all  that  belongs '  to  the  essential  definition  of  love  ; 
and  secondly,  that  those  other  manifestations  of 
vital  activity  which  we  do  call  love  really  consist  of 
the  same  spirit-love  tinged  with  emotion,  or  else 
permeated  with  passion — the  spirit-element  being  pre 
sent  in  them  all,  even  the  most  violent  or  debased,  so 
long  as  the  love  retains  anything  of  that  reflectiveness 
and  responsibility  about  it  which  is  proper  to  all 
actions  of  a  human  being. 


THE    SENSE    ELEMENT    ADDKH. 

Having  made  clear  the  identifying-marks  of  pure 
spirit-love,  we  have  next  to  introduce  the  elements  of 
emotion  and  passion,  and  consider  in  what  way  they 
differ  from  each  other. 

Spirit  and  sense  may  be  regarded  as  two  reservoirs 
of  vital  force  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  walls  of 
which  made  of  flexible  material,  so  that  any  agitation 
in  the  one  vessel  is  liable  to  be  communicated  to  the 
other.  The  spirit-fluid  is  of  its  nature  a  uniformly 
steady  force  (deliberate  volition),  while  that  of  sense 
is  a  violent  explosive  (passion).  The  two  outlets  from 
the  two  tr.nks  converge  into  one  pipe  which  leads  to 
the  engine  of  human  activity.  Sometimes  the  spirit- 
tank  will  develop  its  activity  alone,  and  then  the 
engine  will  run  with  a  firm  and  reliable  regularity. 
Sometimes  the  sense-fluid  will  explode,  and  then  the 
engine  will  fly  round  suddenly  with  terrific  violence 
till  the  force  of  the  explosion  is  exhausted.  So  far  the 
idea  is  simple.  But  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the 
tanks,  and  the  elasticity  of  their  walls,  certain  com 
plications  can  arise.  First,  if  the  spirit-fluid  is  only  at 
a  low  ami  uniform  pressure  its  vibrations  will  not  be 
enough  to  affect  the  wall;  but  if  this  pressure  intensi 
fies,  it  will  set  the  walls  in  vibration,  and  this  vibration 
will  be  communicated  to  the  sense-fluid  on  the  other 
side.  This  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  sense-fluid  is 
called  "  emotion."  It  is  not  so  far  an  active  force,  but 
a  sympathetic  accompaniment  to  the  active  force  of 
the  spirit.  But  suppose  the  activity  of  the  spirit-force 
intensifies  still  more,  the  communicated  vibrations  may 
rise  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  bring  about  an  explosion  in 
the  neighbouring  tank.  In  other  words,  as  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  spirit  causes  emotion,  so  a  still  more 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  spirit  may  intensify  emotion 
into  passion.  If  the  explosion  is  a  moderate  one,  the 
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•engine,  which  has  been  running  regularly  under  the 
pressure  of  the  spirit-force,  will  begin  to  fly  round 
.by  a  sudden  blast  from  the  other  tank,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  disorder  in  the  machinery.  But  if  the  ex 
plosion  is  a  violent  one,  it  will  entirely  override  and 
supersede  the  driving  force  of  the  spirit,  and  will  pro 
bably  smash  the  engine  to  pieces.  Now  from  our  very 
nature  we  cannot  prevent  the  vibrations  of  the  sense 
in  sympathy  with  the  activity  of  the  spirit  ;  but  it  is 
part  of  a  proper  self-control  to  prevent  those  vibrations 
from  intensifying  to  explosion-point ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  prevent  emotion  from  developing  into  or 
arousing  passion. 

PROPERTIES    OF   EMOTION. 

Therefore  leaving  our  illustration  aside,  how  can  we 
distinguish  between  emotion  and  passion,  so  as  to 
recognise  when  the  one  is  beginning  to  develop  into  the 
other  ?  We  can  do  so  only  by  studying  the  different 
characteristics  of  each  in  turn.  First,  in  emotional  love 
the  spirit-will  is  the  dominating  and  active  force,  while 
emotion  is  merely  a  sympathetic  accompaniment. 
Emotion  is  not  a  second  activity  added  to  the  first  ;  it 
is  rather  something  passive,  something  felt  or  experi 
enced.  The  activity  of  the  spirit  impresses  itself  on 
the  sense,  and  the  response  of  the  sense  gives  back  a 
certain  tangibility  to  the  acts  of  the  spirit,  and  facili 
tates  action  without,  however,  adding  any  new  force 
distinct  from  that  of  the  spirit.  It  relieves  our  purely 
spiritual  volitions  of  their  inh  uman  coldness,  and  thinness, 
and  intangibility,  "  clothes  them  with  flesh  and  blood  " 
as  we  say,  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  acting  body  and 
soul  together,  and  thus  gives  a  sense  of  concrete  human 
reality  to  our  activities.  In  other  words,  it  helps  us  to 
realise  our  own  acts,  and  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  really 
meant  them.  In  this  way  emotion  encourages  us  to 
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proceed  by  assuring  us  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
what  we  are  doing.  To  put  it  concretely,  if  w e  feel  that 
we  love  a  person,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  do  love  him  ; 
whereas  if  there  is  no  feeling  we  hardly  believe  that  it 
is  love — we  think  it  is  merely  a  hollow  profession 
without  reality. 

This  is  the  first  practical  value  of  emotion.  The 
second  is  the  part  it  plays  in  our  influence  over  others, 
1  am  not  referring  to  an  excessive  or  morbid  emotional 
ism  or  "  sentimentalism"  as  it  is  often  called  ;  for  this, 
besides  making  other  people  feel  uncomfortable,  breeds 
disgust  and  contempt,  and  rather  deprives  us  of  in 
fluence  than  augments  it.  What  I  mean  is  a  measure 
and  degree  of  emotion  which  manifests  strength  and 
not  weakness  ;  which  is  an  embellishment  and  not  a 
defect — an  extremely  delicate  thing,  which  does  not 
seem  to  carry  us  away,  but  is  always  under  full 
control ;  or  rather,  never  obtrudes  itself  so  as  to  need 
control — something  unnoticeable  in  itself,  but  which 
gives  warmth  and  colour  to  our  words  and  actions,  and 
makes  us  thoroughly  human — that  one  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  world  akin.  By  way  of  illustration, 
let  a  priest  who  is  wanting  in  this  quality  ascend  the 
pulpit ;  and  no  matter  how  fluent  his  speech,  how 
elegant  his  language,  how  perfect  his  delivery,  the 
audience  will  feel  that  they  are  listening  to  an  academic 
exercise,  and  will  be  totally  unaffected  by  what  they 
hear.  Let  the  same  preacher  try  to  put  force  into  his 
sermon  by  louder  speaking  and  animated  action,  and 
his  academic  exercise  will  merely  degenerate  into  a  piece 
of  rant.  But  let  another  man  possessed  of  this  quality 
come  and  preach  the  very  same  sermon.  His  manner 
may  be  tame  and  undramatic,  without  gesture  or  grace 
of  delivery,  and  possibly  without  adornment  of  langu- 
n£e  »  yet  everybody  will  be  deeply  impressed,  and  in 
places  moved  to  tears.  There  is  a  sympathetic  some-! 
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thing  in  the  voice  which  seems  to  account  for  it  all, 
One  can  hardly  call  it  a  vibration,  it  is  something  far 
more  subtle  than  that — something  which  makes  the 
people  feel  that  here  is  a  man  speaking  to  men,  mind 
to  mind,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  that  a  kind  of  infection- 
seems  to  pass  between  speaker  and  hearer.  We  some 
times  call  it  "  the  power  of  oratory,"  and  sometimes 
"  the  magnetism  of  personality";  but  let  the  ultimate- 
explanation  be  what  it  may,  it  seems  on  the  surface  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit-forces  excite  in  a  special 
manner  that  sympathetic  accompaniment  of  sense  which 
we  call  "  emotion,"  and  that  emotion,  although  barely 
perceived  in  itself,  is  the  medium  by  which  the  infec 
tion  of  personality  is  conveyed — this  being  the  second 
purpose  for  which  this  kind  of  sensibility  has  been 
given  to  man. 


PART  IX. 
FURTHER   STUDY  OF  PASSION. 

IN  the  foregoing  section  we  have  seen  that  emotion 
is  not  a  leading  force  in  itself,  but  a  sympathetic  accom 
paniment  to  the  leading  force  of  the  spirit,  embellish 
ing  it,  giving  warmth  and  colour  and  tangibility  to  it, 
and  above  all  Imparting  a  thoroughly  human  character 
to  our  words  and  actions. 

Passion  on  the  other  hand  is  a  distinct  and  dominating 
force  by  itself.  It  belongs  to  a  different  department  of 
onr  being,  and  arises  from  a  different  way  of  viewing 
the  object  (as  beautiful  or  pleasurable,  not  as  good)r 
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and  from  a  different  response  in  the  subject  (desire  for 
beauty  and  pleasure  and  not  for  goodness).  Jt  is  a 
lieadstrong  force  ( animal  impulse  )  spontaneous  and 
automatic,  and  resenting  the  control  of  the  reason  and 
free-will.  It  tends  towards  its  object  by  a  vehement 
impetuosity  regardless  of  moral  or  prudential  consider 
ations  ;  and  when  dominated  by  reason  and  conscience, 
it  has  to  be  dominated  as  it  were  from  above,  and 
from  outside  itself.  Passion,  in  short,  taken  alone 
is  the  vital  function  proper  to  a  beast,  and  represents  the 
purely  animal  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

THE   ANIMAL   PASSIONS. 

The  animal  passions,  purely  such,  can  be  enumer 
ated  as  follows  : — greediness  or  glutton};,  sexual  lust, 
fear,  anger,  cruelty  (or  the  instinct  of  sport)  and — in 
the  more  domesticated  animals — a  kind  of  jealousy. 
Love  of  mate  and  offspring  is  in  itself  a  gentle  instinct, 
which  only  becomes  a  vehement  passion  in  case  of 
attack  or  injury  ;  while  sloth  is  not  so  much  a  passion 
as  a  negative  inertness. 

All  these  have  their  counterpart  in  human  beings,  but 
with  several  differences.  First,  in  the  animals  they  are 
the  sole  form  of  vital  energy  ;  whereas  in  man  the 
same  actions  which  can  be  performed  under  passion 
can  also  be  performed  without  passion,  or  at  least 
without  passion  being  the  dominating  force  in  the  act. 
Secondly,  in  the  animals  the  passions  work  quite  regu 
larly,  and  only  at  their  proper  time  and  season  ;  while 
in  man  the  passions  can  arise  both  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  In  other  words,  when  a  healthy  animal  feels 
a  passion,  it  is  always  the  right  and  proper  thing  to 
indulge  it ;  whereas  in  man  the  indulgence  is  some 
times  right  and  sometimes  wrong.  Thirdly,  the  com 
bination  of  sense  and  spirit  widens  considerably  the 
range  of  human  perception,  and  therefore  the  range 
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develop  a  corresponding  passion.  Thus,  man  in  his 
spiritual  nature  is  capable  of  pride,  vanity,  ambition, 
avarice,  emulation,  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  un- 
charitableness,  of  which  the  mere  animal  is  incapable  ; 
and  therefore  in  man  all  these  more  or  less  spiritual 
perversities  can  become  passions. 

PASSION   NOT   EVIL. 

The  passions  in  animals,  as  we  have  already  said,  are 
not  only  perfectly  legitimate,  but  are  the  necessary 
forms  which  their  vital  activity  must  take — each 
having  its  proper  and  useful  object.  Similarly  in  man 
the  passions  in  themselves  are  not  evil — else  God 
would  never  have  endowed  us  with  them.  Each 
passion  has  its  proper  place  and  its  proper  use.  The 
evil  comes  in  only  when  they  rise  to  such  violence 
as  to  upset  the  mental  balance,  and  interfere  with 
reason  and  self-control  ;  or  again,  where  they  are 
deliberately  indulged  in  under  circumstances  where 
indulgence  is  out-of-place  and  morally  wrong.  There 
fore  it  is  not  only  right  to  allow  the  passions  to  work 
their  own  way  when  the  object  is  legitimate  ;  it  is 
even  right  under  similar  circumstances  deliberately  to 
excite  the  passions,  and  to  use  them  like  so  many 
spirited  steeds  on  which  the  will  rides  towards  its  goal. 
Thus  a  man  who  is  in  need  of  nourishment,  but  lacking 
in  desire  for  it,  may  deliberately  tempt  his  appetite  by 
the  contemplation  of  choice  delicacies  ;  a  parent  can 
rightly  work  himself  up  into  anger  at  the  misdeeds  of 
his  children  ;  married  persons  may  take  certain  na 
tural  means  to  facilitate  the  marital  act  ;  and  so  in 
general,  wherever  a  given  action  is  morally  right  and 
desirable,  it  is  legitimate  to  enlist  the  intenswe  force 
of  the  corresponding  passion,  in  order  the  more  vigor 
ously  to  prosecute  that  action. 
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ANTECEDENT   AND   CONSEQUENT    PASSION. 

Hence  the  scholastic  distinction  between  "  antece 
dent  "  passion  and  "  consequent "  passion.  The  former 
is  passion  which  rises  spontaneously  by  itself,  before 
its  existence  is  realised  by  the  reason.  In  this  case 
a  man  is  not  responsible  for  the  rising  of  the  passion, 
but  becomes  responsible  for  allowing  it  to  continue  as 
soon  as  it  is  perceived.  The  latter  is  passion  which 
would  not  arise  spontaneously  at  the  present  moment, 
but  is  deliberately  excited  by  the  will.  Here  a  man 
is  responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  passion  as  well  its 
continuance.  In  either  case  the  passion  may  be  legiti 
mate,  and  thus  may  be  allowed  to  work  its  way,  or  may 
even  be  deliberately  excited.  But  if  under  the  circum 
stances  the  action  is  wrong,  it  will  be  a  sin  to  allow 
the  passion  to  make  for  its  object,  and  a  still  greater 
sin  ( because  more  deliberate )  to  excite  the  passion 
when  it  is  not  there. 

It  is  an  elementary  theological  truth  that  sin  does 
not  consist  merely  in  outward  actions,  but  more  radi 
cally  in  desires  and  thoughts.  Hence  it  is  substantially 
the  same  sin  to  desire  a  certain  action,  or  even  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  action,  as  it  would  be 
to  perform  the  action  itself.  This  principle  goes  so- 
far  that  if  a  man  were  deliberately  to  think  to  himself 
"  I  love  mortal  sin,"  really  meaning  what  he  says,  the 
very  thought,  if  seriously  entertained,  svould  be  a 
mortal  sin  quite  apart  from  the  desire  of  any  particular 
form  of  mortal  sin.  The  reason  is  because  sin  essen 
tially  consists  in  a  deliberate  attitude  of  the  pure  spirit- 
will,  entirely  prescinding  from  sense  or  feeling  or 
passion.  Thus,  just  as  deliberately  and  seriously  say 
ing  the  words  :  •'  I  love  God,"  without  the  least  accom 
paniment  of  feeling,  would  be  a  perfect  act  of  love — 
so  a  similarly  deliberate  and  serious  utterance  of  the 
words:  "I  hate  God  "-would  be  a  perfect  act  of 
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hatred  of  God,  even  though  free  from  the  least  feeling 
of  hatred. 

Applying  this  idea,  we  see  at  once  that  feelings  or 
passions  in  themselves  are  not  sinful,  but  that  the  sin 
comes  in  only  by  the  mind  perceiving  the  existence  of 
the  feeling  or  passion  and  taking  complacency  in  its 
presence,  or  wishing  it  to  continue,  or  allowing  it  to 
work  its  own  way  at  a  time  when  it  is  wrong. 

PROXIMATE    OCCASIONS    OF    SIN. 

We  have  said  all  this  several  times  before;  but  these 
clear  elementary  notions  need  much  repetition  before 
they  sink  deeply  into  the  mind.  However  there  is  some 
thing  more  to  be  added,  namely,  that  a  man  is  not  only 
responsible  for  his  passions  as  soon  as  he  perceives 
their  presence.  He  is  also  bound  to  prevent  passions 
from  arising  except  at  times  when  they  are  legitimate, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  spontaneous  rising  of  the 
passion  if  he  has  done  or  allowed  anything  beforehand 
which  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to  arouse  it.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  "  avoiding  the  occasions  of  sin/'  An 
occasion  of  sin  means  something  which  need  not 
necessarily  result  in  sin,  but  which  has  a  strong  ten 
dency  that  way,  and  in  past  experience  has  actually 
led  to  sin,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  do  so  again.  Now 
all  the  passions  have  this  danger  attached  to  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  human  life — due  no  doubt 
to  the  fall — that  every  good  thing  has  a  potentiality  of 
mischief  about  it.  There  are  circumstances,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  when  every  passion  has  its  proper  use, 
and  sometimes  even  its  necessary  use;  and  yet  the 
indulgence  of  the  passion  on  that  legitimate  occasion 
will  create  a  tendency  for  the  same  passion  to  arise  on 
other  and  wrong  occasions — so  that  doing  what  is  right 
once  can  actually  bring  on  us  a  temptation  to  do  what 
fe.  wrong  H  hundred  times.  What  is  worse,  moreover, 
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is,  that  indulgence  on  the  one  occasion  when  it  was 
legitimate  tends  to  weaken  the  will  in  resisting  that 
temptation  for  the  other  ninety-nine  times.  Hence  the 
advantage  of:  abstaining  i'rom  the  indulgence  of  a  pas 
sion  even  when  that  indulgence  is  legitimate  ;  or  short 
of  this,  of  keeping  the  passion  down  to  a  very  moderate 
compass,  in  order  that  the  habit  of  self-control  may  not 
be  weakened. 

"  The  most  perfect  mortification,"  said  an  old  monk, 
"  is  to  taste  and  abstain."  For  instance,  it  is  far  easier 
not  to  touch  delicious  food  at  all,  than  to  take  one 
mouthful  and  decline  a  second.  So  with  these  passions 
of  ours,  even  on  the  restricted  occasions  when  indulg 
ence  is  allowed.  The  natural  outcome  of  letting  a 
passion  arise  once  is  that  it  will  rise  again  ;  and  the 
natural  outcome  of  giving  way  to  it  once  is  to  give 
way  to  it  again.  If  we  indulge  a  passion  on  the  few 
occasions  on  which  it  is  allowed,  no  one  can  blame  us  ; 
but  if  on  those  occasions  we  abandon  ourselves  wildly 
to  the  passion,  so  as  to  "  take  our  fling  "  while  we  can, 
we  incur  the  blame  of  inducing  an  occasion  of  sin  at 
other  times.  Hence,  even  where  the  indulgence  of 
passion  is  legitimate,  there  still  remains  a  duty  of  exer 
cising  a  certain  degree  of  self-restraint. 

Still  more  is  this  self-restraint  called  for  if,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  certain  passion  has  repeatedly  result 
ed  in  sin.  In  that  case  a  special  necessity  arises  of 
cutting  off  the  sources  of  the  mischief,  not  only  by 
suppressing  passion  as  soon  as  perceived,  but  by  habit 
ually  avoiding  every  object  of  thought  or  sight  which 
may  cause  that  passion  to  arise.  Hence  the  policy  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  reading  books  contrary  to 
faith  and  purity,  witnessing  suggestive  plays,  looking 
at  suggestive  pictures,  listening  to  suggestive  conver 
sation,  and  in  general,  allowing  any  suggestive  object 
to  impinge  on  the  mind  ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
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of  anger,  gluttony,  jealousy  and  the  like. 

REMOTE   OCCASIONS    OF    SIN. 

On  the  other  hand  this  policy  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far.  The  whole  world  is  full  of  objects  which 
contain  some  incentive  to  passion,  and  which  cannot 
be  avoided  except  by  burying  our  heads  in  a  sack  ; 
and  even  then,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  own  memory 
or  imagination,  which  in  solitude  is  likely  to  crea'e  a 
world  of  temptations  much  more  subtle  and  seductive 
than  those  of  the  world  outside.  As  the  ordi 
nary  objects  around  us  are  not  on  the  whole  highly 
suggestive,  but  only  slightly  so,  these  are  called 
"remote  occasions  of  sin," — that  is  to  say,  they  con 
stitute  a  certain  danger,  but  not  usually  an  acute 
danger,  provided  a  man  has  at  least  some  degree  of 
good-will,  and  intends  not  to  seek  and  cherish  tempta 
tion,  and  not  to  fall  deliberately  into  sin. 

With  regard  to  these  remote  occasions  we  are  not 
commanded  to  avoid  them  altogether.  Nor  are  we  even 
advised  to  avoid  them  at  all;  but  rather  to  face  them  as 
they  come,  take  no  particular  notice  of  them,  and 
cultivate  a  healthy  callousness  or  a  strong-minded  disre 
gard  for  them.  In  case  of  individuals,  however,  where 
some  object  proves  really  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin, 
the  advice  given  is,  first,  to  avoid  that  particular  object  if 
possible.  But  where  this  is  impossible,  the  only  thing  is 
to  cultivate  the  same  healthy  spirit  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  to  turn  the  proximate  occasion  into  a  remote  one  ; 
and  especially  to  seek  strength  by  frequent  prayer  and 
recourse  to  the  sacraments  with  that  particular  object 
in  view. 

SOME    GUIDING    POINTS. 

But  even  grace  and  the  sacraments  cannot  be 
counted  on  as  transforming  forces.  They  cannot  be 
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expected  to  obliterate  the  attractiveness  of  the  object, 
nor  yet  to  atrophy  our  susceptibility  to  its  charms. 
The  efficacy  of  grace  itself  depends  entirely  on  the  co 
operation  of  our  own  will.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  a  disposition  of  mind  averse  to  the  kind 
of  sin  in  question,  and  of  helping  ourselves  by  the 
proper  discipline  and  management  of  our  own  psycho^ 
logical  processes.  This  is  precisely  what  the  foregoing 
philosophical  analysis  will  enable  us  to  do.  From  it 
we  have  learnt  the  following  guiding  points  : — 

(1)  The  attractiveness  of  the  object  naturally  ex 
cites  a  response  in  the  subject.     If  we  wish  to  avoid  this 
response,    we  must  manage  to  cut  off  the  object,  either 
by  not  seeing  it,  or  by  diverting  the  attention  from  it 
when  seen. 

(2)  When,  however,  the  response  has  been  elicited, 
it  naturally  issues  in  desire.     This  desire  in  turn  tends 
spontaneously  to  the  pursuit  of  the  object,  so  that  by 
merely  being  allowed  to  proceed  it  will  accomplish  the 
act  by  itself.     1 1  ence  the  necessity  of  throwing  a  barrier 
across  the  movement  by  a  determination  of  the  free 
will  ;  or  better  still,  to  cut  off  the  source  of  the  move 
ment  by  turning  away   the   attention    to   some   other 
object,  thus  causing  it  to  die  away. 

(3)  Any  desire  when  once  conceived   tends  to  in 
crease  in  strength,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
vehemence  of  me  movement.     Hence  the  importance 
of  putting  the   check  on  at  the  beginning,  while  the 
current  is  small  and  weak,  instead  of   waiting  till  it 
has  become  large  and  strong.     A  personal  experiment 
will  soon  prove  this.     If  on  the   very   first  suggestion, 
for  instance  of  lust,  a  man  jumps  up  and  shakes  off  the 
idea  as  he  would  shake  off  a  scorpion,  the   temptation 
will  be  gone  in  a  moment.     If  he  hesitates,  if  he  dallies 
with  the  thought,   he   will   require   a   much   stronger 
effort,  and  even  then  the  temptation  will  cling  to  him 
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for  a  considerable  time.  I£  he  allows  the  passion  to 
grow  till  it  takes  possession  of  his  frame,  little  short  of 
a  surgical  operation  will  rid  him  of  it. 

Let  us  see  what  Thomas  a  Kempis  says  on  this 
subject : — "Special  vigilence  is  needed  at  the  beginning 
of  temptation  ;  for  the  enemy  is  easily  conquered  if  the 
door  is  closed  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into  the 
mind,  and  he  is  tackled  outside  as  soon  as  he  knocks. 
Principiis  obsta,  sero  medicina  paratur,  etc.,  as  a 
certain  writer  says*  For  first  there  arises  in  the  mind 
a  simple  thought,  then  a  strong  imagination,  then  a 
delight  and  evil  impulse,  and  finally  consent.  In  this  way 
the  enemy  gradually  enters  in  and  takes  full  possession, 
if  he  is  not  resisted  at  the  beginning."  The  advice  is 
sapient  and  simple,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  carry  it 
out.  What  stands  in  the  way  is  the  radical  inclination 
of  human  nature  to  give  attention  to  things  which  cause 
pleasure,  even  without  any  design  of  pursuing  them  ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  said,  can  only  be  counteracted  by 
cultivating  a  deep  and  constant  aversion  to  sin,  and 
to  anything  which  tends  to  sin.  Here  again  the  advice 
is  obvious  and  simple,  and  everything  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  each  individual  to  take  it  seriously  to 
heart  and  act  on  it. 
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PART  X. 
EMOTION   AND   PASSION   COMPARED. 

ONLY  one  more  point  remains  in  order  to  complete 
our  general  analysis,  and  that  is,  to  discuss  the  connec 
tions  which  exist  between  volition,  emotion  and  passion; 
how  they  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  ;  how  the  connec 
tions  are  established,  and  how,  if  need  be,  they  can  be 
cut  off. 

The  old  scholastics  always  used  to  look  upon  man  as 
consisting  first  o£  an  underlying  substance  which  is 
static  in  its  nature,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  distinct 
faculties  or  powers,  which  emanate,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  substance  and  are  dynamic  in  character.  Modern 
non-Catholic  thinkers  tend  to  repudiate  this  splitting- 
up.  They  even  look  on  the  very  word  "  faculty  "  with 
aversion,  and  speak  of  "functions"  instead.  Their 
view  is  that  the  different  kinds  of  acts  are  not 
produced  by  distinct  faculties,  but  are  merely  different 
functionings  of  the  whole  being.  The  scholastic 
system  has  the  advantage  of  affording  a  distinct  analy 
sis,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  the  unity  which 
pervades  even  our  most  complex  acts — in  which  percep 
tion,  volition,  emotion  and  passion  combine  together 
and  permeate  each  other  so  intimately  as  to  lose,  or 
seem  to  lose  their  distinctness.  The  modern  method 
escapes  this  difficulty  by  denying  the  distinct  activity 
of  the  various  faculties.  On  the  other  hand  it  loses 
in  distinctness  of  analysis,  and  moreover,  fails  to 
explain  how  we  can  break  up  a  complex  act  into  com 
ponent  elements  and  control  them  apart — which  we 
certainly  can  do. 

VOLITION  AND   PASSION. 

The  first  link  of  connection  between   the  spirit  and 
sense-functions  is  that  they  can  both  be   exercised  on 
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one  and  the  same  object — the  intellect  viewing  it 
under  the  more  transcendental  aspect  of  goodness  and 
well-being,  while  the  sense  views  it  under  the  concrete 
aspect  of  beauty  and  pleasure.  Out  of  these  two 
perceptions  arise  two  corresponding  responses  :  pure 
volition  in  the  part  of  the  will,  and  pure  passion  on 
the  part  of  the  sense.  The  consequence  will  be  a 
confluent  love,  and  therefore  a  single  pursuit  of  the 
object  in  one  act  ;  and  this  favours  the  theory  of  the 
moderns.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  for  the 
spirit  alone  to  conceive  a  love  for  the  goodness  of  the 
object  without  any  sense-passion  being  aroused  ;  and 
again,  it  is  possible  for  sense  to  conceive  a  love  for  the 
object  while  the  spirit  revolts  against  it ;  and  this 
makes  in  favour  of  the  scholastics. 

However,  we  are  not  so  much  concerne  1  to  settle 
this  abstruse  question.  Enough  for  us  to  note  the 
facts  of  experience,  namely,  the  actual  occurrence  of 
acts  of  purely  spirit-love  and  pure  sense-love  quite 
apart  from  each  other.  Thus  (to  repeat  some  of  our 
former  instances)  a  feelingless  act  of  the  love  of  God 
performed  by  deliberate  volition  under  a  conviction  of 
duty  is  a  pure  spirit-act.  Secondly,  a  movement  of 
lust  conceived  on  the  instant  perception  of  an  object, 
before  the  reason  and  free-will  have  had  time  to  bear 
upon  it,  is  a  pure  sense-act.  Thirdly,  when  a  man,  in 
the  midst  of  deliberate  revelling  in  a  wild  passion, 
suddenly  recollects  himself  and  forcibly  wills  to  stop 
it,  we  obtain  a  case  of  instantaneous  separation  between 
the  activities  of  spirit  and  sense — the  sense  still  conti 
nuing  to  desire  the  object,  while  the  spirit  stands  in 
complete  aversion  to  it. 

On  mature  consideration,  therefore,  scholasticism 
seems  to  be  quite  right  in  its  theory  of  distinct  and 
separable  faculties — the  respective  activities  of  which 
do  indeed  combine  into  one  flow  of  movement,  but 
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remain  distinct  forces  capable  of  being  divided  and 
treated  separately — the  one  being  allowed  to  continue 
while  the  other  is  stopped. 

The  realisation  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  management  of  self.  Let  any  one  who 
is  in  an  acute  and  dangerous  stage  of  love  only  realise 
the  divisibility  of  the  current  of  force  within  him,  and 
he  is  at  once  on  the  way  to  the  recovery  of  his  mental 
and  moral  balance.  fie  will  recognise  that  his 
distressful  condition  is  due  not  to  the  spirit-side  of 
his  love  but  to  the  passion-side ;  that  he  can  retain 
what  is  most  valuable  in  it  without  sacrificing  the 
whole  ;  that  the  moderation  of  the  passionate  element 
will  not  destroy,  but  will  rather  enhance  the  good 
which  is  in  it,  by  lifting  it  out  of  the  stormy  lower 
region  of  sense  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  spirit. 

EMOTION   AND   PASSION. 

But  this  is  a  matter  we  shall  have  to  go  into  more 
concretely  later.  After  establishing  the  separate 
self-containedness  and  completeness  of  pure  spirit- 
love  quite  apart  from  passion,  and  the  possibility  of 
enhancing  the  one  while  moderating  the  other,  we  now 
pass  to  the  relation  between  emotion  and  passion. 
With  regard  to  emotion  we  have  already  said  almost 
-everything  there  is  to  be  said, — namely,  that  emotion 
is  not  an  active  force  by  itself,  but  a  sympathetic 
response  to  the  movement  of  the  spirit,  which  merely 
Contributes  warmth  and  colour  and  tangibility  to  that 
movement.  On  the  contrary,  passion  is  an  active  leading 
force  apart  from  the  spirit,  having  its  own  independ 
ent  sources  and  springs  of  activity.  Hence  it  follows 
that  emotion  will  never  by  mere  intensification  be 
come  a  passion.  Jf  passion  succeeds  to  emotion,  this 
is  only  because  the  object,  hitherto  viewed  in  a  spiri- 
iual  manner  under  the  aspect  of  goodness,  now  begins 
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beauty  or  pleasure — thus  appealing  directly  to  the 
sense,  and  arousing  a  response  in  the  form  of  sense- 
desire. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
strong  emotion  often  does  lead  the  way  to  passion,  though 
only  in  an  indirect  way.  This  is  explained  by  the  subtle 
sympathetic  connection  which  exists  between  all  the 
parts  of  a  living  organism,  so  that  any  agitation  or 
disturbance  felt  in  one  part  communicates  itself  to  the 
others.  This  produces  a  certain  restlessness  and  excit 
ability  which  predisposes  the  passions  to  rise,  even  before 
any  object  is  presented  to  them.  This  explains  why  for 
instance,  a  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  by  reading, 
or  on  the  nerves  of  the  ear  by  listening  to  prolonged 
tom-toms  or  the  cawing  of  crows,  can  bring  about  a 
disposition  to  break  furniture,  and  to  quarrel  with 
one's  best  friends — or  why  (to  take  another  instance) 
excessive  devotion  to  art  and  culture  tends  to  issue  in 
depraved  morals.  The  connection  in  either  case  is  far 
from  obvious,  and  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  and  so 
is  it  with  the  tendency  of  strong  emotion  to  give  rise 
to  passion. 

Hence  follows  the  desirability  of  not  allowing  even 
our  emotions  to  become  too  intense,  and  of  keeping  our 
love  in  the  higher  region  of  pure  spirit  as  far  as 
possible. 

ATTEMPTED    CLASSIFICATION. 

But  suppose  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  strong  emotion  tending  to  degenerate,  it  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  know  the  premonitory  signs 
which  indicate  the  approach  of  passion,  and  the  tests 
which  enable  us  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two. 
This  will  best  be  done  in  the  concrete  by  giving  a 
short  list  of  both. 
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The  classification  of  the  emotions  has  long  been  given 
up  by  philosophers,  simply  because  they  are  as-, 
numerous  and  varied  as  the  fluctuating  phases  of  the 
mind  to  which  they  respond.  The  classification  of  the 
passions,  which  is  easy  in  case  of  the  animals,  become* 
also  complicated  and  difficult  in  case  of  man,  because 
in  him  passion  is  not  confined  to  the  simple  sense- 
instincts,  but  can  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
the  spirit-activities — so  much  so  that  even  the  purely 
mental  virtues  and  vices  can  develop  into  passions,  a* 
well  as  the  more  bodily  ones.  What  makes  the  classi 
fication  more  difficult  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
psychological  phenomenon  can  sometimes  be  a  virtue 
and  sometimes  a  vice,  sometimes  an  emotion  and  some 
times  a  passion— our  nomenclature  being  entirely  in 
adequate  to  make  the  necessary  distinctions. 

THE    CHIEF    PASSIONS. 

However  our  purpose  will  be  sufficiently  served  by 
giving  a  few  of  the  simpler  and  most  typical  instances. 
Thus  the  chief  passions  can  be  divided  into  those  which 
arise  from  pleasure  and  those  which  arise  from  dis 
pleasure  : — 

Lust  is  a  desire  for  venereal  pleasure;  greediness  a 
desire  for  the  pleasures  of  food  and  drink.  Avarice  is 
a  desire  for  temporal  goods,  while  ambition  is  a  desire 
for  honour  or  power.  Amativeness  is  a  love  for  the 
opposite  sex  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  purely  carnal.  Hatred  springs  from  an  aver 
sion  to  others,  and  consists  in  wishing  them  evil  ; 
cruelty  is  a  pleasurable  infliction  of  evil  ;  while  anger 
is  a  painful  tendency  to  make  for  the  injury  or  destruc 
tion  of  an  hated  object.  Jealousy  or  envy  are  two 
shades  of  displeasure  at  the  existence  of  good  in  others, 
while  fear  is  a  shrinking  from  any  object  which  threa 
tens  injury  or  pain  to  self. 
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All  these  typical  passions  can  be  reduced  to  some 
kind  of  love  for  the  pleasurable,  or  dislike  for  the 
unpleasurable.  Their  identification  as  passions  lies  in 
this,  first,  that  they  are  activities  of  an  instinct  which 
lies  seated  in  the  department  of  sense  ;  secondly,  that 
they  involve  a  palpable  bodily  disturbance  which  tends 
to  absorb  the  attention,  to  obscure  the  judgment,  and 
to  impede  the  exercise  of  deliberation  and  free-will  ; 
thirdly,  on  account  of  their  physical  violence  they  are 
usually  followed  by  some  dogree  of  bodily  exhaustion, 
reaction  or  relapse. 

THE   CHIEF    EMOTIONS. 

The  emotions  can  be  divided  into  those  which  ac 
company  the  contemplative  and  those  which  accompany 
the  active  states  of  the  mind.  The  most  typical  ones 
can  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Delight  at  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  ;  and  pain  or  ^disgust  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  ugly  and  the  bad. 

Awe  at  the  contemplation  of  the  great,  the  power 
ful  and  the  sublime;  and  contempt,  pity  or  amusement 
at  the  contemplation  of  the]  petty,  the  feeble  and  the 
ridiculous. 

Affection  for  persons  loved,  and  disaffection  or 
repugnance  for  persons  disliked  ;  sympathy  with  the 
states  and  feelings  of  others. 

Joy  and  exultation  at  the  presence  of  good,  and 
sadness  at  the  presence  of  evil. 

Enthusiasm,  zeal,  or  a  sense  of  stimulus  in  pursuit  of 
an  object,  and  complacency  or  a  sense  of  repose  in  its 
secure  possession. 

Expectancy  and  hope  for  future  good,  despondency 
where  it  cannot  be  hoped  for,  resignation  under  loss  or 
pain. 
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The  sense  of  success  or  failure,  of  nobility  or  meanness,, 
of  shame  or  self-satisfaction,  etc.  And  so  on  through 
all  the  phases  of  the  mind. 

The  same  emotion  can  accompany  any  mental  act,  no 
matter  whether  morally  good  or  evil.  Each  emotion 
will  arise  spontaneously,  and  will  correspond  to  the 
mental  state  which  has  induced  it  as  a  shadow  corres 
ponds  to  its  substance.  The  identification  of  emotions 
(as  distinguished  from  passions)  is  that  they  do  not 
spring  up  from  the  lower  region  of  animal  instinct,  but 
are  induced  from  above  and  are  distinctly  an  accompani 
ment  and  a  response.  Secondly,  their  bodily  effect  does 
not  amount  to  a  disturbance  or  disorder,  but  only  to  a 
glow  of  animation,  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  or  a  creep  of 
awe,  or  a  stimulating  vibration.  Thirdly,  they  do  not 
obscure  the  judgment  but  rather  give  keenness  and 
intensity  to  it ;  nor  do  they  impede  the  exercise  of  deli 
beration  and  free-will,  but  rather  stimulate  and  facilitate 
it.  Fourthly,  they  are  not  followed  by  notable  bodily 
exhaustion  or  reaction  or  relapse — unless  of  course 
they  become  so  intense  (as  in  case  of  sadness)  as  to 
evolve  into  some  corresponding  passion. 
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PART  XI. 
THE  ELEMENT  OF  SEX. 

WE  have  seen  how  love  in  its  generic  essence  is  so- 
comprehensive  as  to  include  every  kind  of  conscious 
vital  activity,  having  for  its  object  everything,  animate 
or  inanimate,  which  is  capable  of  exciting  a  response  in 
the  soul.  We  have  systematically  studied  this  love  from 
all  possible  points  of  view.  First,  as  regards  the  attract 
ing  object,  we  have  considered  the  love  of  God,  our 
neighbour  and  ourselves.  Secondly,  as  regards  the 
responding  subject,  we  have  given  successive  attention 
to  spirit-love,  sense-love  and  emotional  love.  Thirdly, 
as  regards  its  process  we  have  examined  the  psychology 
of  volition,  emotion,  and  passion,  and  the  connections 
which  subsist  between  them.  And  now  in  the  last 
place  we  have  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  a  new 
element  hitherto  left  aside,  namely,  that  special  and 
peculiar  kind  of  love  which  is  liable  to  arise  between 
the  two  sexes.  It  will  be  well  to  make  it  quite  clear 
from  the  beginning  that  we  draw  a  strict  line  in  this 
matter  between  "  being  in  love "  and  the  "  carnal 
instinct."  For  although  the  two  are  closely  connected 
by  organic  sympathy,  so  that  the  One  naturally  super 
venes  upon  the  other,  still,  functionally  they  are  quite 
distinct  and  self-contained,  so  that  either  can  exist  and 
operate  completely  without  the  other — a  fact  not  only 
discoverable  by  abstract  analysis,  but  also  recognisable 
in  concrete  experience.  Our  present  study  is  confined 
to  the  former,  namely,  the  phenomenon  of  '•  being  in 
love."  What  has  to  be  said  about,  the  carnal  element 
will  occupy  its  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series. 

SEX-LOVE   DEFINED. 

The  kind  of  love  under  consideration  may  be  defined 
as :  "  Love  for  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  accom 
panied  with  the  desire  for  a  return  of  love,  which,  if 
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secured,  forms  a  bond  of  moral  union  resulting  natur 
ally  in  marriage — the  whole  process  having  been  insti 
tuted  by  God  for  this  end.  "  En  this  kind  of  love  is 
verified  what  occurs  in  every  other  kind,  namely,  the 
attraction  of  the  object,  response  of  the  subject,  and  a 
<x>nsequ^nt  tendency  to  union  between  the  two.  Con 
stitutionally  this  love  resembles  friendship  in  that  it  is 
between  persons,  and  is  therefore  reciprocal  and  issues 
an  a  moral  bond  ;  but  it  differs  from  friendship  be 
cause  it  must  be  between  the  two  sexes  ;  and  because 
the  bond  is  meant  to  be  made  lifelong  by  marriage. 
Psychologically  too  it  differs  from  friendship.  For 
whereas  the  love  of  friendship  is  a  spiritual  love  tinged 
only  with  emotion,  the  sex-element  (which  is  added  to 
friendship)  is  an  instinct  of  sense  and  therefore  of  its 
nature  a  passion.  The  work  before  us  therefore  is  to 
study  this  kind  of  love  first  from  its  spiritual  side, 
then  from  its  sense  or  passion  side.  The  separability 
of  these  two  elements  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
sense-element  or  passion  of  love  is  perfectly  verified  in 
the  animals  without  any  mixture  of  spirit.  Watching 
this  mysterious  instinct  of  nature,  say  in  the  birds,  we 
see  how  for  a  certain  time  after  birth  they  live  a  celibate 
life,  free  from  consciousness  of  sex.  Then  at  given 
season  there  arises  the  pure  sex-instinct  of  pairing  toge 
ther,  during  which  time  they  prepare  their  nests,  and 
show  all  the  phenomena  of  "  being  in  love."  This  is 
followed  at  a  given  moment  by  the  instinct  of  union, 
and  then  by  the  instinct  of  parentage  till  the  young 
are  fledged  and  can  look  after  themselves.  After  this 
the  whole  series  of  instincts  disappears,  and  the  pair 
lapse  again  into  the  celibate  habit  till  next  year.  And 
all  this  happens  purely  by  the  workings  of  sense- 
instinct,  without  the  least  element  of  spirit  entering 
into  the  case.* 

*  The  habits  of  animals  or  even  of  birds  are  not  uniform,  but  the 
above  is  true  for  instance  of  crowd,  and  best  suits  our  purpose. 
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In  human  beings,  therefore,  the  strange  psychological 
experience  called  "  falling  in  love  "  corresponds  pre 
cisely  to  this  animal  process.  First  conies  the  in 
stinct  of  attraction  for  some  individual  oE  the  opposite 
sex  ;  then  a  pairing  of  the  two  in  courtship  ;  then  the 
marriage  bond  and  the  exercise  of  its  privilege  ;  then 
the  instinctive  affection  of  parenthood.  There  even 
follows  a  similar  decline  of  these  instincts  in  course  of 
time;  so  that  unless  the  marriage-tie  is  sustained  by 
rational  and  moral  considerations,  there  may  even 
arise  a  temptation  to  separate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  human  being  all  these 
instincts  of  sense  and  passion  lie  under  the  supervision 
of  reason  and  free-will.  Not  only  so,  but  the  whole 
process  of  the  love-instinct  may  be,  and  in  fact  must 
be  and  always  is,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
love  arising  simultaneously  in  the  department  of  the 
spirit.  Thus  the  love  becomes  complex.  For  while 
the  sense  perceives  the  beauty  of  the  object,  the  in 
tellect  perceives  its  goodness  ;  and  while  the  sense- 
instinct  or  passion  responds  to  the  one,  the  spirit-will 
responds  to  the  other.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible  for  love 
issuing  in  marriage  to  arise  purely  from  the  spirit, 
— the  activity  of  sense  amounting  to  emotion  only,  and 
not  to  passion. 

THE    SPIRIT    ELEMENT    ALONE. 

When  falling  in  love  takes  this  more  etherial  form, 
it  contains  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  pure  and 
simple  friendship  with  only  a  subtle  touch  of  the  sex- 
instinct  added.  We  are  therefore  led  first  to  ask  pre 
cisely  in  what  friendship  consists.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  a  personal  love,  and  therefore  one  which  demands 
reciprocity.  The  love  of  inanimate  things  is  an  alto 
gether  onesided  affair.  I  may  be  passionately  fond  of 
Gothic  cathedrals,  so  that  I  can  be  said  to  be  in  love 
.with  them  ;  but  I  never  dream  of  expecting  a  cathe- 
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dral  to  love  me  in  return — my  own  love  being  com 
plete  by  itself.  But  love  for  a  person  always  carries- 
with  it  a  desire  for  a  return  of  love.  If  this  return 
is  wanting,  I  feel  that  the  goal  of  my  own  love  is  not 
attained.  I  therefore  lay  myself  out  to  win  this 
return  by  attentions  and  services  ;  and  if  these  means 
fail,  my  love  becomes  to  me  a  disappointment  and  a 
pain  rather  than  a  pleasure, — and  unless  some  strong 
fascination  possesses  me,  I  simply  give  it  up.  This 
is  perfectly  true  to  our  original  analysis  of  love  in 
general,  which  consists  not  only  of  a  response  to  the 
attraction  of  the  object,  but  a  tendency  to  such  union 
as  the  nature  of  the  object  allows.  In  case  of  inani 
mate  things  this  union  cannot  go  beyond  securing 
either  the  possession  of  the  object,  or  .its  continued 
presence,  or  its  accessibility  as  often  as  desired.  But 
between  persons  a  moral  union  is  possible,  and  this 
moral  union  consists  in  oneness  of  will  and  affection  ; 
or  in  other  words,  of  love  answering  to  love. 

This  moral  union  is  the  highest  kind  of  union,  and  it 
is  the  only  one  possible  in  the  order  of  spirit.  Thus  the 
highest  supernatural  destiny  of  man,  which  consists  in 
the  beatific  vision,  is  nothing  other  than  a  perfect  moral 
union  between  God  and  the  soul  ;  arising  on  our  part 
from  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  infinite  goodness  of 
God  exciting  the  response  of  our  will,  and  completed 
by  the  consciousness  that  the  same  Being,  whom  we 
love  to  our  full  finite  capacity,  loves  us  in  return  to 
his  full  infinite  capacity.  Were  it  not  for  this  con 
sciousness  of  the  divine  return  of  love,  our  love  of  God 
would  lose  its  completeness,  and  would  sink  down  into 
a  sad  and  empty  yearning  for  an  object  intensely  desired 
but  unattained.  And  it  is  just  because  the  divine  love 
for  us  during  this  life  is  not  perceived  but  merely  believ 
ed,  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  raise  our  love  of  God  to 
any  pitch  of  fervour,  and  so  easy  to  lose  it  or  forget  it. 
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THE    SEX-ELEMENT  ADDED. 

The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conceive  a  desire  for 
friendship  are  fairly  intelligible.  They  generally  arise 
from  certain  definable  qualities  of  mind  or  manner  which 
excite  our  admiration  ;  or  else  from  some  contrast  of 
temperament  which  serves  as  a  compliment  of  our  own, 
and  affords  us  refreshment  and  relief  ;  or  from  some 
similarity  of  temperament  which  stimulates  us  and 
helps  us  on.  Even  where  a  friendship  seems  on  the 
surface  inexplicable,  a  little  examination  is  likely  to 
account  for  it — the  reason  being  that  friendship  is  sub 
stantially  a  thing  of  the  spirit-order,  and  therefore  is 
brought  about  through  motives  measurable  by  the  in 
tellect.  But  as  soon  as  the  sex-element  enters  into  the 
case  all  such  calculations  seem  to  be  scattered  to  the 
winds;  We  may  be  able  to  explain  in  some  way  why 
Edwin  should  take  a  liking  to  Angelina  and  gradually 
develop  friendship  for  her.  But  when  it  comes  to  this 
passionate  attachment,  which  absorbs  his  whole  soul, 
incapacitates  him  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and 
fills  him  with  a  devouring  desire  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  her  sake  if  she  will  only  become  his  own 
for  ever; — Then  there  is  only  one  thing  which  will 
account  for  it — the  same  mysterious  but  unerring 
instinct  which  makes  the  birds  pair  off  in  the  spring — 
the  instinct  of  sex  implanted  in  living  beings  in  order 
to  blend  them  into  a  social  unit  : 

"  Two   souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

If  we  were  dealing  with  mere  creatures  of  sentient 
life  like  the  animals,  this  would  be  the  last  word  on 
the  subject.  Nor  need  even  this  much  be  said.  The 
love-affairs  of  animals  are  of  the  simplest  description, 
and  what  is  more,  they  never  seem  to  go  wrong. 
There  are  no  senseless  infatuations,  no  getting  hold  of 
the  wrong  partner,  no  difficulties  arising  from  the 
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social  or  financial  circumstances  of  the  family,  no 
cross-purposes  and  misunderstandings,  no  postpone 
ments  and  deferred  hopes  making  the  heart  sick  : 
Among  them  everywhere,  reversing  the  poet's  lines, 
"the  course  of  love  always  doth  run  smooth ;"  and  one 
could  no  more  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject  -that  one 
could  write  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  making  two  and  two 
into  four.  But  as  soon  as  we  pass  to  the  world  o£ 
human  life,  what  a  change  comes  over  the  scene  !  A 
casual  face  and  figure  is  seen  for  a  moment,  which  acts 
on  the  beholder  like  magic.  Stamped  on  his  imagina 
tion  as  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera,  that  image  is 
carried  home  and  brooded  on  till  it  takes  complete 
possession  of  the  whole  man.  Henceforth  the  happiness 
of  his  whole  being  depends  on  the  pursuit  of  that  image. 
When  he  finds  his  object,  obstacle  after  obstacle  comes 
into  the  way  of  union.  Perhaps  there  is  no  return  of 
love,  and  then  all  is  gall  and  bitterness.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  return,  but  besides,  there  is  either  too  much 
or  too  little  of  rank,  or  social  position,  or  wealth  ; 
or  there  are  parents'  designs,  or  rivals  in  the  way. 
Then  come  suspicions  and  jealousies  and  misunder 
standings,  and  lovers'  quarrels  and  makings-up,  and 
elevations  to  the  zenith  of  bliss  and  plunges  into  the 
nadir  of  despair.  Then  when  at  last  the  union  is  accom 
plished,  and  the  honeymoon  over,  and  the  monotony  of 
domestic  routine  begun,  either  or  both  wake  up,  sud 
denly  or  gradually,  to  discover  that  it  is  the  wrong 
partner  after  all — that  rather  than  come  to  this,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  millstone  tied  round  the 
neck  and  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ! 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  Father  Elphinstone 
was  supposed  to  know  nothing  about,  and  what  we 
with  reckless  temerity  have  undertaken  to  write  this 
essay  on.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  succeed  1 
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PART  XII. 
THEORIES  OF  SEX-LOVE. 

LET  us  now  turn  to  the  important  question  :  What 
precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  state  which  we  call 
"  falling  in  love  "?  What  are  the  special  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  states  of  love  ?  Is  it 
permanent  or  fleeting  in  its  nature  ?  Can  it  be  ex 
perienced  only  once,  and  only  for  one  person  ;  or  can 
it  be  felt  for  more  than  one,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
at  different  times  ?  Then  again,  is  it  merely  an  inten 
sification  of  ordinary  love,  or  something  by  itself, 
springing  from  a  separate  source  of  vitality  and  there 
fore  unique  in  kind?  Finally,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  sex-element  which  enters  into  its  composition  ? 

There  is  one  view,  much  cherished  by  certain  novel 
ists,  poets  and  litterateurs,  of  regarding  this  sort  of 
love  as  something  unique  in  kind,  which  can  only  come 
upon  a  man  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  with  only  one 
particular  person  ;  and  which,  when  thus  conceived,  is 
fatalistic,  necessary,  and  bound  up  with  one's  whole 
personality.  And  every  experience  of  love  which  has 
not  these  characteristics  is  not  the  genuine  passion, 
but  only  a  fleeting  counterfeit. 

THE   THEORY    OF   TWIN   SOULS. 

One  writer — I  entirely  forget  who,  where  and  when, 
perhaps  Marie  Corelli — has  gone  so  far  as  to  work 
this  idea  into  a  theory  of  "  twin  souls."  According  to 
this  view  God  has  not  only  created  humanity  male  and 
female,  but  created  men  and  women  in  pairs  predestin 
ed  for  union  with  each  other.  ^hus  for  every 
masculine  soul  in  the  universe  there  exists  a  corres 
ponding  feminine  soul,  which  by  its  nature  is  the  exact 
counterpart  or  complement  to  the  other.  In  the 
ideal  scheme  of  the  cosmos  these  two  are  made  for 
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union  with  each  other  and  with  no  one  else.  In  each 
of  the  pair  there  is  implanted  an  indefinite  aspiration 
and  yearning  for  an  ideal  partner,  who  on  the  first 
meeting  will  be  instinctively  recognised  as  such. 
According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  some  have  the 
happiness  of  meeting  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time  of  life  and  are  immediately  but  most  mysteriously 
smitten  with  love  at  first  sight.  This  love,  awakening 
simultaneously  in  both,  issues  in  a  passionate  mutual 
attachment  followed  under  favourable  circumstances 
by  union  ;  and  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  harmony 
between  the  two  the  marriages  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  perfectly  happy.  Often  however  it  happens  that 
the  two  meet  and  recognise  each  other,  but  various 
obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  union — family  opposition, 
the  machinations  of  rivals  bringing  about  a  fatal  mis 
understanding,  forced  separation  or  premature  death. 
In  such  cases  union  becomes  impossible,  but  the  love 
cannot  be  obliterated.  It  perseveres  as  an  unsatisfied 
yearning,  a  lifelong  disappointment,  which  leads  to  a 
gradual  pining  away  or  at  least  a  melancholy  and  en 
forced  celibacy — for  the  spell  of  true  love  makes  it 
impossible  to  seek  union  with  another. 

One  of  the  corollaries  of  this  fatalistic  theory  is  that 
the  only  perfectly  happy  marriages  are  those  made  be 
tween  twin  souls.  In  no  other  union  can  finality  be 
secured,  because  with  none  but  the  predestined  partner 
can  the  union  be  perfectly  harmonious  and  complete. 
What  usually  happens  is  that  men  and  women,  failing 
to  find  their  proper  counterpart,  are  driven  by  their 
yearnings  to  seek  at  least  some  companion,  the  nearest 
they  can  find  to  their  ideal.  The  general  instinct  of 
love,  together  with  a  fear  of  losing  present  chances, 
causes  them  to  form  alliances  with  such  of  the  opposite 
sex  as  come  in  their  way.  But  the  satisfaction  ex 
perienced  is  not  so  complete  as  to  fulfil  their  aspira- 
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tions.  And  so  their  marriage  is  a  sort  of  makeshift,  the 
best  they  can  do  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  it  will  be 
more  happy  or  less  happy  according  to  the  degree  o£ 
approximation  which  happens  to  subsist  between  the 
character  of  the  woman  they  actually  accept  and  that  o£ 
the  woman  for  whom  nature  had  destined  them.  In 
many  cases  this  approximation  may  only  be  delusive. 
Prolonged  companionship  will  soon  reveal  and  gradu 
ally  widen  the  gulf  of  disparity  ;  and  in  short,  the 
union  will  be  a  miserable  failure.  And  if — as  some 
times  happens,  especially  in  novels — subsequent  to  the 
marriage  either  of  the  partners  happens  too  late  to 
meet  his  predestined  "  twin  soul,"  the  up-springing 
of  true  love  for  one  with  whom  union  is  no  longer 
legitimately  possible  will  be  followed  by  a  torture 
of  hopeless  regret,  and  a  fatalistic  temptation  to 
conjugal  infidelity,  which  if  yielded  to — and  accord 
ing  to  nature's  destiny  it  ought  to  be  yielded  to — will 
end  in  illicit  intercourse,  desertion,  social  scandal, 
domestic  misery  and  the  breaking  up  of  home  ties 
which,  according  to  this  view,  ought  never  to  have 
been  formed. 

CRITICISM  OF   THIS   VIEW. 

The  theory  of  twin  souls  and  predestined  unions 
is  a  poetic  fancy  which  no  sensible  man  would  feel 
inclined  to  take  seriously.  But  all  literature  tinged 
with  such  an  idea  certainly  helps  to  foster  fatal 
istic  notions  about  love  which  cannot  be  anything 
but  pernicious  in  their  effects.  The  tendency  to 
imagine  that  a  man  in  love  cannot  help  himself, 
but  must  of  necessity  follow  its  dictates  regardless  of 
consequences,  or  give  up  all  prospects  of  happiness 
and  doom  himself  to  hopeless  misery,  is  already 
too  strong  in  human  nature  to  need  encouragement. 
Anything  which  smacks  of  destiny,  or  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  yielding  to  impulse,  is  fatal  to  human 
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self- management  ;  for  it  cats  at  the  root  of  all  sound 
ethics,  cancels  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  free  willr 
and  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  man's  self-mastery  in 
every  act. 

Personally  I  believe  that  no  analysis  of  the  passion 
felt  before  marriage  can  afford  the  slightest  criterion 
for  judging  whether  a  given  union  will  be  happy  or 
miserable.  The  issue  depends  on  totally  different  and 
far.  more  measurable  conditions  altogether. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  true 
love  is  bound  up  with  one  individual,  with  whom 
nature  has  in  any  way  predestined  a  union.  I  believe 
that  any  individual  of  the  one  sex  is,  radically  speak 
ing,  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  any  individual  of 
the  other  ;  and  that  where  love  is  impossible,  this  arises 
either  from  a  general  imperviousness  to  the  charms  of 
the  other  sex,  or  the  absence  of  attractive  features  of 
mind  or  body,  or  a  temperamental  aversion  to  certain 
types  of  personality  or  traits  of  character. 

Thirdly,  I  believe  that  the  awakening  of  love  is  norm 
ally  quite  gradual ;  that  it  grows  or  dies  away  precisely 
according  as  it  is  fostered  or  discouraged  ;  that  the 
intense  impulsions  of  "love  at  first  sight"  are  naturally 
ephemeral  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  suddeness, 
and  only  derive  their  tenacity  and  continuance  from 
the  eagerness  by  which  they  are  embraced  and  cher 
ished  by  the  brooding  mind.  While  allowing  that  in 
some  cases  the  instinct  of  love  lends  to  assert  itself 
persistently  even  in  spite  of  efforts  to  repress  it,  this 
persistency  will  not  endure  long  under  discouragement^ 
In  fact  as  a  general  rule  it  is  just  the  other  way, 
namely,  that  love  naturally  tends  to  subside  by  itself 
unless  deliberately  cultivated  by  the  will.  In  such 
matters  the  exception  rather  proves  the  rule. 

Taking  one  consideration  therefore  with  another,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  my  judg- 


ment  and  experience — whatever  their  value  may  ber 
— into  the  conclusion  that  the  special  love  which  we 
are  speaking  about  differs  in  no  essential  way  from 
love  in  general,  to  which  it  is  reducible  as  one  of  its- 
species — that,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  of  its  nature 
anything  unique,  or  fatalistic,  or  transcendental,  or 
inexorable,  or  fraught  with  destiny,  but  that  it  falls 
under  the  same  analysis  as  every  other  love,  and  is  to 
be  handled  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  pecu 
liarities  which  differentiate  the  state  of  "being  in 
love  "  from  other  states  are  certainly  remarkable,  and 
not  to  be  ignored.  These  differences  however  pertain 
to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object  and  the  subject, 
the  special  union  which  results,  and  the  intensity  and 
depth  of  the  feelings  aroused — all  of  which  are  cap 
able  of  lucid  analysis  under  the  same  categories  as 
love  in  general,  and  do  not  present  phenomena  differ 
ing  in  kind  but  only  in  degree. 

THE   CARNAL   THEOEY. 

The  fatalistic  conception  of  love  which  we  have  just 
been  opposing  has  at  least  something  of  the  charm  of 
poetry  about  it.  But  there  is  another  tendency  among 
novelists  and  apostles  of  naturalism  to  represent  hu 
man  sex-love  as  something  essentially  physiological, 
differing  in  no  way  froni  that  of  the  beasts,  except 
that  it  is  enhanced  by  the  reflex  consciousness  and 
deliberation  proper  to  the  human  mind.  This  anima- 
lity  of  love,  they  go  on  to  maintain,  is  not  a  degrada 
tion  but  an  elevation  ;  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
but  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  as  the  highest  achievement 
of  our  nature. 

This  seeming  paradox  will  best  be  understood  by  a 
parallel  instance.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  materialism  as  a  degrading  theory  because  it 
brings  all  things  down  to  the  level  of  matter.  Huxley 
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(or  Tyndall,  I  forget  which)  in  one  of  his  lectures 
-once  turned  the  tables  by  asking  in  effect :  "  What 
right  have  we  to  look  upon  matter  as  something  low  ? 
If  it  can  achieve  everything  which  we  used  to  attri 
bute  to  spirit,  then  it  cannot  be  something  low;  it  must 
be  something  very  high.  Materialism  therefore  does 
not  degrade  spirit  to  the  level  of  matter,  but  elevates 
matter  to  the  level  of  spirit." 

So  is  it  with  these  votaries  of  naturalism,  and  oii 
what  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  "physical  reli 
gion."  Man's  nature,  they  say,  is  not  degraded  by  us, 
but  by  religious  theories  which  look  upon  the  body  as 
something  inferior  and  almost  evil.  What  we  do  is  to 
raise  the  physical  constitution  of  man  to  its  proper 
dignity.  The  laws  of  the  body  are  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  reverence  and  obeyed  with  the  same  impli 
citness  as  those  of  the  mind.  And  when  we  consider 
for  what  object  the  sexes  have  been  constituted,  it 
follows  that  the  prosecution  of  that  object  is  not  only 
physically  but  morally  most  excellent,  being  the  ultim 
ate  expression  of  the  power  of  manhood.  And  as 
the  body  is  nobly  employed  while  ministering  to  the 
mental  functions,  so  the  mind  is  just  as  nobly  employed 
in  ministering  to  the  physical  functions.  Hence  the 
mind  can  be  just  as  sublimely  absorbed  in  the  pleasures 
of  sense  as  in  the  pleasures  of  intellect.  In  fact  by 
the  addition  of  mind  the  functions  of  sense  themselves 
become  spiritual. 

Following  out  this  line  of  thought,  such  writers 
would  therefore  define  sex-love  as  essentially  carnal 
in  aim  and  object.  The  other  elements,  such  as  spirit- 
love,  friendship,  personal  attachment  and  devotion,  the 
social  bond,  etc.,  are  a  natural  outcome  of  man's 
intellectual  and  social  nature,  but  do  not  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  sex-love  itself.  Therefore  any  love 
between  the  two  sexes  in  which  the  carnal  element 
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is  not  the  predominating  motive  cannot  be  called  sex- 
love  at  all. 

The  consequences  o£  this  theory  are  momentous  ;  at 
the  same  time  we  must  not  misunderstand  its  drift.  It- 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  framers  of  this  philoso 
phy  are  votaries  of  wild  and  lawless  licence.  They 
teach  that  our  physical  powers  must  be  used  in  due 
moderation  and  never  abused  ;  but  that  non-use  is 
only  another  form  of  abuse,  and  therefore  that  celi 
bacy  or  perpetual  virginity  is  wrong.  Every  one 
should  therefore  marry  so  far  as  this  is  feasible  ;  but 
in  case  marriage  is  impossible,  or  undesirable,  or 
inconvenient,  the  healthy  activities  of  the  physical 
system  are  not  to  be  repressed  but  obeyed  apart  from 
marriage  ;  and  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  sinful  or 
disgraceful,  but  as  quite  natural  and  proper,  and  be 
arranged  for  decently  and  in  order  as  part  of  the 
recognised  social  system — thus  embodying  free  love 
into  the  moral  code,  and  regulating  its  exercise  accord 
ing  to  social  laws. 

CRITICISM   OF   THIS   THEORY. 

On  this  theory  my  comment  is  as  follows  : — If  there 
were  no  God,  no  revelation,  no  positive  divine  law, 
but  only  nature  as  we  find  it,  this  philosophy  might  be 
perfectly  sound.  But  given  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage,  the  laws  of  God  regarding  it,  and  the  fall  of 
man  introducing  disorder  in  our  bodily  impulses,  the 
theory  is  clearly  wrong  and  ethically  indefensible. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases,  so  it  is  in  this — a  false 
theory  acquires  plausibility  not  through  the  error  but 
through  the  truth  that  is  in  it.  We  Catholics  fully  join 
in  repudiating  the  idea  that  any  function  instituted  by 
God  can  be  degrading  or  evil.  But  we  do  insist  on  the 
subordination  of  the  physical  to  the  mental,  and  the 
essential  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  carnal. 
Moreover,  we  are  in  this  matter  aided  by  our  doctrine 
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of  the  fall  of  man.  In  the  state  of  original  integrity 
things  would  be  more  or  less  as  these  apostles  of 
"  physical  religion  "  advocate.  The  sensual  instinct 
would  hold  its  proper  place  in  the  system,  and  would 
never  arise  except  under  the  right  circumstances  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  conflict  between  "  the  law  of  the 
mind "  and  "  the  law  of  the  members."  But  in  our 
fallen  condition  affairs  are  different.  The  "  members  " 
tend  to  assert  themselves  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  require  the  control  of  the  mind  ;  often  when  the 
purely  physical  law  says  one  thing,  the  law  of  the 
mind  says  another.  Hence  when  it  comes  to  a  conflict 
of  claims,  the  lower  must  go  to  the  wall,  or  in  other 
words,  must  be  forcibly  suppressed. 

However,  it  is  not  with  the  theological  aspects  of 
this  theory  that  we  are  concerned  but  with  the  psycho 
logical.  Now  experience  shows  us  that  pure  sex-love 
without  the  least  touch  of  the  carnal  is  not  only  possi 
ble,  bat  is  far  from  rare — in  fact  among  well-trained 
young  men  it  is  normal,  at  least  for  a  consider 
able  time  ;  that  this  pure  sex-love  is  not  physiological 
but  psychological  in  its  scope,  and  can  be  both  spiritual 
and  moral;  and  that  although  in  the  design  of  God 
it  tends  towards  a  physiological  goal,  this  goal  need 
not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  sex-love  until  it  ac 
tually  comes  in  sight  ;  or  in  other  words,  till  the 
achievement  of  the  marriage-bond.  Moreover,  we  all 
feel  that  pure  sex-love  is  in  itself  a  truly  natural  and 
desirable  thing,  to  be  kept  free  from  all  admixture  of 
the  carnal  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  that  it  would  lose 
its  chief  charm  and  highest  value  by  any  such  mixture, 
at  least  if  deliberately  entertained  and  in  any  way 
acted  upon.  For  in  this  pure  sex-love  we  find  a  certain 
realisation  of  the  higher  aspects  of  our  nature,  and 
something  which,  once  established  in  the  soul,  gives 
elevation  to  the  subsequent  state  of  marriage,  and  thus- 
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sublimates  that   lower  aspect  o£  it  which   is  common 
Tvith  the  beasts. 

The  naturalistic  view  of  love  which  we  have  just 
described  is  not  only  openly  taught  in  special  trea 
tises,  but  is  often  insidiously  implied  in  current  litera- 
iure  whenever  the  subject  of  sex-love  and  of  marri 
age  falls  under  consideration — as  for  instance,  in  such 
discussions  as  the  imparting  of  physiological  know 
ledge  to  the  young,  or  the  desirability  of  facilitating 
divorce.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  expose  its  falsity, 
and  to  caution  our  readers  against  the  perverted  no 
tions  which  it  is  likely  to  produce.  The  more  one 
thinks  over  it,  the  more  one  becomes  convinced  that 
the  view  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  sound  one, 
and  the  only  one  calculated  to  promote  all  round  the 
well-being  of  mankind. 


PART  XIII. 
ANALYSIS   OF  SEX-LOVE. 

HAVING  disposed  of  certain  false  theories  about  the 
nature  of  sex-love,  our  next  object  is  to  expound 
what  we  claim  to  be  the  sound  view.  The  questions 
calling  for  discussion  are  therefore  as  follows : — 
( 1 )  What  is  there  in  sex  ( prescinding  from  the 
purely  carnal )  to  account  for  the  very  special  love 
which  it  excites  ?  ( 2  )  How  can  we  account  for  the 
way  in  which  it  seizes  upon  men  and  draws  them  with 
such  peculiar  intensity  ? 

We  have  already  described  sex- love  in  its  most 
spiritual  form  as  equivalent  to  friendship,  with  a 
certain  subtle  touch  of  the  sex-element  added  ;  and 
this  sex-element,  however  pure,  is  distinctly  derived 
from  the  department  of  sense,  which  even  in  its 
mildest  stages  is  passionate  in  nature,  although  not 
always  attaining  to  the  vehemence  of  what  we  usually 
mean  by  passion.  Recalling  the  fact  that  sense-love 
has  for  its  object  not  precisely  goodness  but  beauty, 
this  sex-element — in  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry  at 
least — at  once  falls  into  the  common  categories  of  our 
general  analysis. 

BEAUTY,   GRACE  AND   RESPONSIVENESS. 

Delight  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  grace 
is  one  of  the  root-instincts  of  human  nature.  This 
delight  takes  its  simplest  form  in  the  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  art,  but  is  deeper  and  fuller  with  regard  to 
living  persons.  We  all  feel  the  charm  of  a  beautiful 
child  ;  the  same  appreciation  is  felt  for  adult  beauty 
whether  of  man  or  woman,  irrespective  of  sex,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  idea  of  falling  in  love.  As  far  as 
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this  consideration  goes,  women  excite  the  greatest 
delight  only  because  they  are  endowed  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

Personal  beauty  has  a  special  power  of  generating 
love  precisely  because  it  is  personal  ;  that  is  to  say, 
because  a  person  is  capable  of  responding  to  love. 
Except  where  the  parental  instinct  comes  in,  we  may 
admire  but  will  hardly  feel  love  for  a  mere  baby,  how 
ever  beautiful.  Delight  develops  into  love  only  when 
the  child  begins  to  reveal  its  power  of  response,  which  is 
one  of  the  conditions  for  personal  love.  The  incipient 
affection  on  one  side  is  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the 
incipient  affection  on  the  other,  and  the  two  forces  act 
and  interact  till  full  love  is  established.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  love  an  ugly  child,  but  practically 
impossible  to  love  an  unresponsive  one.  When  we 
pass  from  children  to  adults,  the  beauty  and  grace  may 
perhaps  not  increase,  but  the  possibilities  of  a  response 
certainly  do  increase  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in 
women,  not  only  beauty  and  grace  but  also  respon 
siveness  to  affection  are  usually  at  their  highest,  we 
see  at  once  why  between  man  and  woman  love  should 
attain  its  highest  development. 

Observe,  however,  this  is  not  so  far  precisely  on 
account  of  sex  as  such,  but  on  account  of  the  beauty, 
grace  and  affectionateness  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  female  than  of  the  male.  As  far  as  the  present 
consideration  goes,  sex  might  be  eliminated  and  the 
effect  would  be  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  if  men 
possessed  the  same  qualities  as  women,  people  would 
fall  in  love  with  each  other  irrespective  of  sex — a  thing 
which  does  actually  happen  among  schoolboys,  especi 
ally  in  boarding  colleges,  and  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
amative  "  softness "  as  it  is  called,  which  if  spread, 
proves  a  perfect  nuisance  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  experience  of  college  work.  The  same  thing 
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happens  also  outside  even  among  young  men  ;  and  the 
love  of  David  and  Jonathan  "  surpassing  the  love  of 
woman  "  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  an  instance 
in  point.* 

These  two  stages  of  our  analysis  have  already  carried 
us  some  way.  For  they  have  shown,  first,  how  a 
specially  tender  love  can  arise  out  of  the  simple  ele 
ments  of  beauty  and  grace  combined  with  affectionate- 
ness  which  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  female 
sex.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  although  these  quali 
ties  do  not  constitute  the  whole  case  for  love  between 
the  sexes,  they  play  such  an  important  part  in  it,  that 
probably  if  women  were  deprived  of  their  beauty  and 
grace  one  half  of  our  sudden  "fallings  in  love"  would 
be  eliminated  ;  while  to  deprive  women  of  their  affec 
tionate  responsiveness  would  eliminate  the  other  half. 
Kemove  these  two  features,  and  love  between  the  sexes 
would  become  quite  a  different  affair.  It  would  prac 
tically  be  reduced  to  what  we  understand  by  friendship, 
which  is  not  conceived  suddenly  or  violently  but  by 
•degrees,  and  by  a  gradual  growth  out  of  mere  acquaint- 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tangible  charms  of  beauty,  grace, 
delicacy,  affectionate  responsiveness  and  the  like,  form  distinct  sex- 
characteristics  which  are  out  of  place  when  they  appear  in  the  opposite 
sex.  Nothing  is  more  depreciatory  than  the  term  "  effeminate "  as 
applied  to  a  man.  For  in  him  the  qualities  of  woman  are  a  disfigure 
ment  and  not  a  charm.  The  same  is  true  of  the  feelings  between  the 
two  sexes.  A  soft  amativeness  between  t«o  young  men  strikes  us 
At  once  as  something  morbid  ;  and  anything;  like  fondling  the  same  sex 
is  disgusting. 

That  kind  of  amativeness  which  arises  between  the  bigger  boys  and 
the  smaller  boys  in  a  school  seems  to  be  explained  ns  follows  : — While 
the  older  boy  lias  in  some  degree  developed  the  distinctive  proper 
ties  of  a  man,  the  young-  boy  is  still  in  a  certain  way  sexless  ;  that  is,  lie 
has  not  acquired  the  qualities  of  a  man,  but  retains  that  softness 
and  delicacy  of  a  child  which  is  analogous  to  the  qualities  of  a  woman. 
In  the  older  boy  the  sex-instinct  is  already  wakened,  and  is  looking 
round  for  its  proper  object.  Being  shut  off  from  the  company  of  girls, 
lie  finds  in  younger  boys  some  approximation  to  thisTobject,  and  so 
naturally  responds  to  it  as  the  nearest  approach  which  lies  in  hi* 
reach. 
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ance.  The  love  would  then  rest  purely  and  simply  on 
affinity  of  mind  and  temperament,  according  to  the 
principles  of  similarity  and  contrast,  or  likeness  and 
difference,  as  already  described. 

HARMONIC   DIFFERENCE   OF   CHARACTER. 

But  our  analysis  in  these  two  stages  is  far  from 
-complete.  Our  next  appeal  must  be  to  a  deeper  differ 
ence  between  the  two  sexes  which  is  specially  calcu 
lated  to  generate  love  ;  and  here  a  more  marked  sex- 
element  seems  to  enter  in. 

Students  of  the  philosophy  of  " esthetics"  are  fami 
liar  with  the  distinction  between  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful.  In  natural  scenery  we  call  a  rural  land 
scape  beautiful  but  a  wild  range  of  mountains  sublime. 
The  sublime  is  an  embodiment  of  strength,  power 
and  greatness  ;  the  beautiful  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
smooth  and  soft  and  gentle.  We  look  up  to  the  one 
with  awe  and  reverence  ;  we  look  down  on  the  other 
with  tenderness  and  delight.  Now  in  the  ideal  type 
of  the  sexes,  man  stands  for  the  sublime  and  woman 
for  the  beautiful.  And  as  in  nature  the  most  perfect 
scenery  is  that  which  results  from  the  combination  of 
the  two — a  range  of  mountain  peaks  above  and  a 
sylvan  valley  below — so  is  it  with  the  fellowship  of 
man  and  woman. 

What  is  more,  the  feelings  of  the  two  sexes  have  been 
wonderfully  arranged  *o  that  each  finds  an  instinctive 
pleasure  in  the  qualities  of  the  other.  Thus,  what  a 
man  admires  in  a  woman  is  her  distinctively  feminine 
qualities  of  beauty,  grace,  her  emotional  susceptibility, 
delicacy  and  (not  in  a  derogatory  sense)  her  weakness  ; 
whereas  what  a  woman  admires  in  a  man  is  his 
strength,  courage,  energy  and  calm  deliberation.  The 
attitude  of  a  man  towards  a  woman  is  that  of  a  chival 
rous  knight  using  his  strength  and  prowess  for  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  weak  ;  the  attitude  of  a 
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woman  towards  a  man  is  that  of  one  who  nestles  under 
the  protection  of  her  guardian,  clings  to  him  as  to  a 
firm  rock,  finds  shelter  with  him  as  within  the  walls 
of  a  castle.  It  is  not  however  a  matter  of  subordi 
nation,  as  if  the  man  were  a  superior  and  the  woman  an 
inferior  kind  of  being.  The  relation  is  mutual  but 
complementary — the  man  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of 
loyal  and  heroic  service,  as  if  he  were  serving  a  queen; 
while  the  woman,  feeling  honoured,  receives  this  ser 
vice  with  gratitude,  and  repays  it  by  affectionate  love 
and  encouragement.  The  influence  of  each  on  the 
other  is  also  diverse  but  complementary.  The  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  the  woman  communicates  as  it  were 
by  infection  a  certain  tenderness  and  delicacy  to  the 
strength  of  a  man,  who  confronted  with  a  lion  will 
ferociously  tear  it  to  pieces,  but  confronted  with  a 
woman  will  show  himself  as  gentle  and  delicate  as  an 
elephant  in  picking  up  a  pin.  On  the  other  hand  the 
hardy  vigour  of  the  man  will  communicate  to  the  emo 
tional  nature  of  the  woman  a  certain  backbone  of 
strength,  so  that  for  his  sake  she  will  become  heroic  in 
bearing  pains  and  troubles  from  which  otherwise  her 
delicate  nature  would  shrink. 

In  view  of  this  undoubtedly  sound  exposition,  one 
cannot  in  passing  refrain  from  reflecting  -on  the 
perversity  of  another  view  which,  in  these  days  of 
women's  rights  and  female  emancipation,  is  spreading 
more  and  more.  This  view  is  that  woman  differs  from 
man  in  the  way  I  have  described  only  because  she  has 
been  brought  up  differently — only  because  boys  are 
from  the  very  first  allowed  to  run  about  and  shift  for 
themselves,  and  are  put  to  intellectual  studies  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  finally  sent  out  to  earn  their 
living  or  to  take  part  in  public  life;  while  girls  from 
the  very  first  are  guarded  and  nursed,  and  treated  like 
greenhouse  plants,  and  cut  off  from  everything  which 
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makes  for  a  robust  mental  and  physical  development. 
All  this— they  say — is  an  abuse,  to  be  remedied  by 
bringing-up  girls  as  if  they  were  boys,  and  opening  out 
before  them  the  same  career  and  life-destiny  as  that  of 
men.  This  is  what  they  say.  And  yet  the  instinct  of  hum 
anity  embodied  in  the  old  system  is  right;  and  the  modern 
movement  is  root  and  branch  nothing  but  one  insidious 
conspiracy  to  eliminate  the  natural  difference  between 
the  sexes.  By  this  means  they  strive  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  nature,  which  has  made  men  and  women  not 
of  the  same  type  but  of  different  types  complementary  to 
each  other;  which  has  not  put  before  both  the  same  life- 
work,  but  to  divide  the  total  lifework  into  two  parts,  of 
which  woman  is  to  do  the  one  and  man  the  other. 

However  this  is  a  digression,  and  anticipates  a  fuller 
treatment  of  this  question  in  the  sequel.  What  we  have 
now  got  to  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  temperament 
between  the  two  sexes  which  accounts,  partly  at 
least,  for  a  special  propensity  to  love  between  them. 
Men  and  women  are  specially  susceptible  to  love  to 
wards  each  other  precisely  because  fhey  are  so  con 
stituted  as  to  be  mutually  complementary  to  each 
other,  to  correspond  to  each  other  by  way  of  contrast,  and 
thus  to  appeal  to  each  other  as  objects  of  attraction, 
tending  to  a  union  which  shall  blend  their  two  lives  into 
one  full,  complete  and  harmonious  whole. 

INTENSITY  AND    SUDDENNESS. 

By  what  has  been  said  we  certainly  have  not  freed 
the  sex-question  of  its  mysteriousness  ;  but  we  seem 
at  least  to  have  reached  something  tangible  towards  its 
explanation.  The  real  puzzle  is  to  understand  why  sex- 
love  (quite  apart  from  the  purely  carnal)  seizes  upon 
a  man,  dominates  his  whole  being  with  a  force  difficult 
to  resist,  and  tends  to  drive  him  to  issues  which  apart 
from  such  a  domination  he  might  easily  avoid.  To 
alleviate  the  perplexity  of  this  question  it  will  in  the 
first  place  be  well  to  remember  that  such  phenomena 
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nre  not  confined  to  sex-love,  but  can  and  do  arise  in 
concerns  of  a  totally  different  kind.  Gambling,  horse- 
racing,  athletic  sports,  arctic  discovery,  the  pursuit  of 
•wealth,  honour  and  power,  of  science  and  art,  can 
all  of  them  become  absorbing  passions  of  similar  in 
tensity.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  on  the  one  hand  everything  is  in  itself  intensely 
interesting,  while  on  the  other  hand  man  is  capable  of 
perceiving  this  interest  and  of  being  drawn  by  it  ;  and 
secondly,  that  by  concentration  interest  can  become  a 
passion,  even  a  mania  and  a  sort  of  madness.  The 
important  difference,  however,  is  that  such  cases  of 
engrossing  absorption  are  comparatively  rare,  and  when 
they  occur  are  of  gradual  growth  ;  whereas  "falling  in 
love"  is  a  thing  which  can  happen  to  every  man  and 
•woman,  and  for  the  most  part  does  so — and  this  with 
an  extraordinary  suddenness  and  intensity  from  the 
very  first. 

The  only  explanation  therefore  of  the  intensity  and 
normal  occurrence  of  sex-love  seems  to  be  as  follows  : — 
All  those  other  interests  we  have  described  are  more 
or  less  accessory,  recondite,  and  artificially  acquired, 
whereas  sex-love  is  something  lying  at  the  roots  of 
human  nature  itself.  It  is  part  of  the  divine  organi 
sation  of  the  world  that  living  beings  should  propagate 
their  kind,  and  to  this  end  the  two  sexes,  physically 
speaking,  have  been  constituted.  But  for  the  suc 
cessful  bringing  up  of  the  human  kind  certain  con 
ditions  are  required,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  fa 
mily  circle  on  the  basis  of  a  social  bond.  If  with  a 
view  of  multiplying  the  human  race  God  had  im 
planted  in  man  nothing  but  the  purely  carnal  instinct, 
this  would  certainly  have  been  successful  in  bringing 
about  a  most  prolific  propagation  ;  but  the  proper 
conditions  for  successful  bringing-up  would  have  been 
overlooked  and  fatally  neglected.  Therefore  the  Crea- 
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tor  has  to  the  carnal  instinct  added  another  and  quite 
separate  one,  namely,  the  instinct  of  pure  sex-love, 
which  has  for  its  goal  the  union  of  male  and  female  into 
one  social  unit,  thus  bringing  about  the  only  state  of 
things  in  which  the  race  can  be  multiplied  with  benefi 
cial  effect.  And  since  it  is  a  law  of  the  cosmos  that, 
where  a  certain  end  must  be  attained,  nature  itself  pro 
vides  the  means  by  which  that  end  shall  efficaciously  be 
brought  about  ;  and  since  the  beneficial  multiplication 
of  the  human  race  requires  not  only  certain  physical 
but  also  certain  moral  conditions,  care  has  been  taken  to 
provide  for  both  a  corresponding  instinct,  not  so  strong 
as  to  be  irresistible — for  this  would  mean  a  cancelling 
of  man's  free-will  and  an  encroachment  on  his  auto 
nomy — but  so  strong  that  in  the  run  of  cases  the  two 
fold  result  will  be  simultaneously  attained — the  instinct 
of  pure  sex-love  leading  to  the  social  contract  of  marri 
age,  while  the  other  leads  to  what  is  called  its  "  consum 
mation." 

THE   ULTIMATE   MYSTERY. 

Further  than  this  our  power  of  explanation  can 
hardly  go.  The  whole  question  of  attraction  and 
response  between  subject  and  object  is  a  mystery  even 
with  regard  to  inanimate  things.  Why  is  it  that  the 
shape  of  a  certain  vase  fills  us  with  delight,  while 
another  only  slightly  different  causes  no  such  feeling  ? 
We  may  laboriously  analyse  the  proportion  of  the  curves, 
the  way  in  which  they  glide  into  each  other,  or  contrast 
with  each  other,  the  appearance  of  strength,  or  delicacy, 
or  balance  of  combination.  But  this  reflex  reasoning  is 
a  sorry  affair.  It  does  not  explain  why  the  eye  should 
take  the  object  in  by  an  instantaneous  glance,  and 
feel  a  sensation  of  keen  pleasure  long  before  the 
mind  has  had  time  to  reflect  what  its  form  is.  We  can 
only  account  for  such  intuitional  and  instantaneous 
effects  by  saying  that  by  the  constitution  of  nature  the 
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subject  is  so  attuned  as  to  respond  instinctively  to 
certain  qualities  in  the  object,  which  has  only  to  be 
presented  in  order  to  produce  its  effect. 

Similarly  an  analysis  of  qualities  is  a  very  poor 
explanation  of  that  instantaneous  attraction  which 
is  felt  between  the  two  sexes.  No  doubt  the  analysis 
will  be  on  the  right  lines  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there 
will  always  remain  something  deeper  and  more  subtle, 
namely,  that  attunement  between  subject  and  object 
which  only  needs  a  simple  perception  to  excite  an 
instantaneous  response. 

Nevertheless  our  study,  such  as  it  is,  will  still  have 
its  use,  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  lines  on  which 
pure  sex-love  works  without  bringing  in  the  carnal 
element  to  account  for  it — thus  providing  an  answer 
to  those  who  maintain  the  contrary  view.  Any  ele 
ment  of  mystery  which  still  remains,  lies  not  in  the 
what  or  the  ichy  but  only  in  the  how — a  problem  which 
we  can  well  afford  to  leave  alone. 


PART  XIV. 
WOMAN  THE  UNIVERSALIST. 

IN  the  previous  section  I  spoke  of  the  temperamental 
difference  of  the  two  sexes  rather  from  the  emotional 
or  sentimental  point  of  view,  as  it  would  appeal  to  those 
falling  in  love,  and  rejected  the  fallacy  of  looking  upon 
woman  as  a  sort  of  depressed  or  half-grown  man,  only 
needing  proper  chances  in  order  to  assert  her  equality 
with  the  stronger  sex.  While  these  thoughts  were 
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being  penned  the  lines  of  Tennyson  kept  ringing  in 
the  ears  : — 

For  woman  is  not  uudevelopt  man 
But  diverse.     Could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain.     His  dearest  bond  is  this  : 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling-powers  that  throw  the  world  ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childvvard  care, 
Nor  lose  the  .childlike  in  the  larger  mind — 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 
Like  perfect  music  unto  perfect  words. 
And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  time 
Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Selt'-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other,  e'en  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  man  : 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm: 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 
May  these  things  be  ! 

But  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  aspect 
of  the  case,  namely,  that  this  difference  of  character  is 
designed  by  nature,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  attrac 
tion  between  the  two  sexes,  but  a  source  of  harmonic 
union  and  co-partnership  ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
nature  has  not  put  before  both  sexes  the  same  life-work, 
but  has  divided  the  total  life-work  into  two  parts,  o£ 
which  woman  is  to  do  the  one  and  man  the  other. 

This  is  therefore  the  opportunity  for  examining  more 
clearly  the  temperamental  difference  of  the  sexes  as  it 
works  itself  out  in  practical  life.  And  in  doing  so  I 
must  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  G.  K.  Chester- 
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ton,  who  in  a  recent  book  has  handled  the  question 
not  only  with  his  inevitable  freshness  and  originality, 
but  also  with  remarkable  penetration.  Chesterton  i& 
famous  for  his  dodge  of  meeting  all  our  conventional 
notions  by  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  contrary, 
which  at  first  seems  a  startling  paradox.  But  before 
he  has  done,  it  turns  out  to  be,  if  not  the  whole  truth, 
at  least  a  complementary  half-truth  badly  needed  for 
a  right  estimate  of  the  case. 

THE   SPECIALIST   MAN. 

1  suppose  if  a  thousand  people  were  put  into  an 
examination  room  and  told  to  "  Write  all  you  know  of 
the  difference  between  the  proper  scope  of  a  man  and 
of  a  woman,"  nearly  everybody  would  give  answer  : 
"The  scope  of  a  woman  is  to  do  only  one  thing,  namely, 
to  stop  at  home  and  mind  the  house  and  children  ; 
while  the  scope  of  a  man  is  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  big  world  outside."  In  other  words,  the  woman  is 
essentially  a  specialist,  and  the  man  essentially  a  uni- 
versalist.  Put  such  a  proposition  before  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  and  he  will  at  once  tell  you  that  it  is  just 
the  other  way  about — the  man  is  the  specialist,  and  the 
woman  the  universalist. 

I  dare  not  begin  quoting  Chesterton,  for  I  should 
have  to  quote  him  all.  I  dare  not  weave  his  epigram- 
matical  phrases  into  my  text,  for  that  would  be 
like  embroidering  diamonds  on  a  leather  belt.  I  will 
however  in  my  own  way  try  to  give  his  idea. 

Whenever  you  meet  a  man  your  first  question,  after 
his  name  and  address,  is  always : — "What  is  his  occupa 
tion?"  Unless  he  is  a  geutleman-at-large  the  answer  will 
always  be  something  narrow: — a  politician,  a  littera 
teur,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  a  merchant,  a  clerk.  The 
sphere  of  his  life-work  is  in  the  outside  world ;  and  the 
outside  world  is  a  competitive  world,  a  world  of  special- 
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isation.  The  man  has  practically  only  one  work  before- 
him,  and  that  is  to  earn  his  living.  And  he  cannot  do 
that  anyhow.  He  must  do  it  somehow.  He  must 
choose  his  line  of  work,  and  stick  to  it  if  he  wants  to  get 
on.  He  must  give  to  it  all  his  strength  and  most  of 
his  time.  When  his  day's  work  is  over,  the  only  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  rest,  or  amuse  himself,  or  get  himself 
amused  till  the  clock  strikes  for  work  again.  His  amuse 
ment  may  take  the  form  of  a  hobby,  such  as  reading,  or 
collecting  beetles,  or  old  china,  or  blackletter,  or  the 
like  :  but  he  must  not  take  it  too  seriously,  or  else  it  will 
become  a  labour  and  sap  his  strength  and  destroy  his- 
freshness  for  work.  Hence,  except  among  the  gentle- 
man-at-large  class,  you  seldom  find  an  "accomplished" 
man,  seldom  find  a  dilettante.  His  business  and  his 
newspaper  occupy  all  his  energy.  He  is  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  outside  this  one  thing  nothing  more  isr 
expected  of  him.  If  constant  mixing  with  the  world 
broadens  his  mind,  the  groove  of  his  occupation  nar 
rows  it.  Hence  it  is  that  men  figure  so  small  in  so 
ciety.  They  can  bow,  and  shake  hands,  and  make 
remarks  about  the  weather,  and  scrape  on  in  conversa 
tion  chiefly  by  listening  and  saying  "Quite  so  !  "  But 
there  is  little  versatility "  in  them.  They  cannot  toy 
elegantly  with  trifles.  What  they  do  must  be  done 
in  lumbering  earnest,  and  unless  done  really  well  it 
gives  satisfaction  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  anybody 
else.  In  short,  the  man  is  a  specialist  to  the  very  back 
bone.  He  does  his  best,  but  it  is  fiis  best  at  one  thingr 
And  any  attempt  to  do  his  best  at  several  things  will 
certainly  end  in  failure,  each  spoiling  the  other — "Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none." 

So  far  for  a  man's  life-work,  which  is  the  earning 
of  his  living,  or  getting  the  money  in.  And  when 
he  has  got  the  money  in,  what  does  he  do  with  it  ?  The 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  do  very  badly 
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with  it.  Either  he  will  hoard  it  up  and  so  become 
•stingy,  or  he  will  spend  it  at  random.  For  judicious 
management  he  has  no  disposition.  In  his  business- 
hours  he  will  be  as  keen  as  needles,  calculating  how  to 
save  here  and  to  gain  there.  But  this  is  business,  his 
special  line.  When  it  comes  to  enjoying  the  money 
he  has  gained  it  is  quite  a  different  story.  There  are 
things  he  must  buy  and  bills  he  must  pay,  and  these 
are  taken  as  they  come,  aud  just  because  they  cannot 
be  avoided.  But  to  extend  his  business  care  to  his 
private  expenditure  seems  to  him  a  bore.  When  he 
puts  his  hat  on  and  calls  a  cab  at  the  office  door  he  has 
left  business  behind;  and  now  he  wants  to  enjoy  him 
self  and  not  to  be  bothered.  "Work  while  you  work, 
and  play  while  you  play;  that  is  the  way  to  be  happy 
and  gay."  When  the  grind  of  his  specialism  is  over  it 
must  be  done  with.  Among  men,  not  among  women, 
"  Business  is  business,  and  pleasure  is  pleasure."  And 
any  intrusion  of  business  beyond  the  time  and  place 
allotted  to  business  is  called  "shop."  That  is  another 
instance  showing  how  man  is  to  his  very  backbone  a 
specialist,  whose  energies  run  in  narrow  channels,  with 
a  tap  at  the  end  of  each  to  be  turned  on  and  off  at  the 
proper  time. 

THE   UNI  VERBALIST   WOMAN. 

This  specialism  in  the  outside  world  is  the  charac 
teristic  of  the  man,  while  universalism  in  the  home  is 
.the  sphere  of  the*  woman.  Mr.  Chesterton  tackles 
this  point  in  his  usual  refreshing  manner.  The 
conventional  idea  is  that  the  home  is  small  and  the 
world  is  large.  This  he  says  is  absolutely  untrue.  It 
is  the  world  outside  is  essentially  narrow  while  the 
home  is  infinitely  wide.  The  world  outside  is  not 
really  a  world,  but  only  a  bit  of  the  world  ;  while  the 
home  is  not  a  bit  of  anything;  it  is  a  world  in  itself. 
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The  world  outside  is  narrow  because  no  individual  can 
be  in  touch  with  more  than  a  small  scrap  of  it;  and 
the  home  is  broad  because  the  individual  can  be  in 
touch  with  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  world  a  man  is  as 
small  as  a  speck  of  dust,  because  he  is  but  one  in  a 
vast  multitude.  His  influence  is  confined  to  his  im 
mediate  environment,  and  the  effect  of  his  life-work  on 
the  whole  is  infinitesimal  and  negligible.  But  in  the 
home  the  woman  fills  the  whole,  embodies  it  in  herself. 
Her  influence  pervades  the  whole  and  is  momentous  in 
each  and  every  part.  In  the  world  the  man  is  a  pigmy ; 
in  the  home  the  woman  is  a  giant.  In  the  world  the 
man  serves  as  a  slave;  in  the  home  the  woman  rales  as 
a  queen.  In  the  world  the  man  works  for  pay  ;  in  the 
home  the  woman  works  only  for  love.  In  the  world 
each  man  does  one  thing — or  rather,  each  man  does 
one  small  part  of  a  thing.  If  the  thing  wanted  is  an 
umbrella,  one  man  grows  the  timber,  another  man  cuts 
it,  another  man  scrapes  it,  another  man  varnishes  it  ; 
one  man  digs  the  iron,  another  man  turns  it  into  steel, 
another  man  makes  it  into  ribs,  another  man  lacquers 
the  ribs,  another  man  puts  them  together  on  the  stick  ; 
one  man  grows  silk  worms,  another  gathers  their  co 
coons,  another  spins  them,  another  weaves  the  silk, 
another  dyes  the  silk,  another  cuts  it,  another  sews  it, 
another  fixes  it  on.  When  finally  the  thing  is  made, 
it  is  by  a  marvellous  complex  of  specialism,  each  one 
doing  his  little,  but  with  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest. 
And  even  making  the  bits  into  one  thing  is  divided 
among  specialists  ;  so  the  making  of  an  umbrella  can 
never  be  ascribed  to  one  man,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
several  hundreds  or  thousands.  That  is  the  specialism 
of  the  world  outside. 

But  in  the  home  there  is  no  specialism  unless  it  be 
a  specialism  in  everything.  The  woman  has  to  deal 
with  the  whole,  and  has  the  making  of  the  whole.  You 
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may  fill  a  house  with  specialists — a  specialist  cookr 
and  a  specialist  butler,  and  a  specialist  housemaid,  and 
special  boot-black,  and  specialist  tailor  and  dressmaker, 
and  specialist  coachman,  and  a  specialist  governess,  and 
specialist  tutor,  and  specialist  chimney  sweep.  You 
may  try  to  work  this  crowd  of  specialists  into  a  unity 
by  appointing  a  specialist  major-domo,  and  he  may  do 
his  work  well.  The  result  may  be  a  palace  or  it  may 
be  a  hotel,  but  it  will  never  be  a  home.  There  is  no 
home  without  a  wife.  It  is  merely  furnished  apartments. 
The  wife  herself  is  the  substance  of  the  home.  All 
other  things  are  accretions,  which  only  become  parts 
of  the  whole  so  far  as  they  are  of  the  wife's  creation, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  soaked  through  and  through  with 
the  essence  of  wifeship  ;  only  so  far  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  husband  as  a  personal  wifely  gift. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   THE   HOME. 

Thus  the  home,  says  Chesterton,  is  a  world  in  itself, 
the  only  real  cosmos.  There  the  wife  reigns  over  the 
works  of  her  own  hands  ;  and  into  it  the  husband  en 
ters  from  his  day's  work  outside  as  a  king  entering 
into  his  kingdom,  to  sit  in  comfortable  majesty  with 
nothing  to  do  except  to  provide  the  finance,  to  applaud 
the  administration  of  the  finance,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  that  administration.  There  he  esconces  himself 
in  the  royal  throne  of  his  comfortable  arm-chair,  his 
royal  feet  clad  in  slippers  warmed  on  the  hearthrug  of 
the  material  fire,  but  warmed  still  more  by  the  spiritual 
fire  of  tender  devotion.  There  he  receives  the  informal 
homage  of  his  queen  and  courtiers.  But  besides  furnish 
ing  the  finance,  and  allowing  his  royal  graciousness  to 
radiate  around,  he  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  home.  For  the  home  is  the  creation  of 
his  queen,  and  she  has  done  everything  that  can  be 
done. 
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For  the  creation  of  a  home  you  need  an  all-round 
mind  ;  a  mind  all-comprehensive  in  its  ideal,  but  all- 
microscopic  in  the  detailed  pursuit  of  that  ideal.  But 
the  woman,  if  true  to  her  sex,  is  essentially  "all-round." 
Among  men  it  is  the  all-round  man  that  surprises  us  ; 
but  among  woman  it  is  the  specialist  that  repels  us. 
Tell  me  that  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  poet,  or  the  so-called 
<Jeorge  Eliot  a  novelist,  or  Lady  Butler  an  artist,  or 
Miss  Nightingale  an  ambulance  organiser,  or  Miss 
Fortescue  a  doctor,  or  Miss  Ainsworth  a  classical  scho 
lar,  or  Lady  Macbeth  an  expert  at  murder,  or  Mrs. 
Spurgeon  a  preacher,  or  Miss  Pankhurst  a  member  of 
Parliament — and  at  once  I  fail  to  recognise  the  woman. 
I  merely  see  before  me  a  petticoated  man.  It  seems 
so  unnatural  that  I  even  feel  sceptical  about  sex  alto 
gether,  and  imagine  that  nature  has  made  a  mistake. 
Lady  Macbeth  recognised  this.  The  natural  thing  for 
her  if  she  wanted  to  kill  someone  was  to  go  straight 
up  to  him  on  tho  spur  of  the  moment  and  stab  him 
with  a  bodkin.  But  to  practise  murder  as  a  fine  art  — 
that  was  specialism,  and  a  thing  altogther  unnatural  to 
her  sex.  And  so  she  cried  out  "  Ye  Gods,  unsex  me 
here!  "  and  they  did.  Henceforward  Lady  Macbeth 
became  a  man  and  poor  Macbeth  became  a  woman. 
So  whenever  you  come  across  a  blue-stocking  woman, 
or  a  professional  woman,  or  a  specialist  woman,  you 
instinctively  feel  the  same.  When  you  see  women 
serving  at  the  counter  of  a  baby-linen  shop  you  feel 
that  things  may  be  all  right  ;  for  the  baby-linen  shop 
is  after  all  only  an  extension  of  the  home.  But  look 
at  a  row  of  women-clerks  and  typewriters  in  an  office, 
and  you  feel  that  they  are  out  of  place.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  office  is  not  an  extension  of  the  home,  but 
a  totally  foreign  country— -a  place  where  woman  ought 
never  to  be  seen  because  it  is  the  man's  world,  the  narrow 
world  of  specialism,  the  world  of  slavery  for  money. 
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What,  you  will  ask,  must  a  woman  never  earn  her  liv 
ing?  I  answer  :  No  ;  properly  speaking,  a  woman 
ought  never  to  earn  her  living.  Earning  a  living  is 
the  special  life-work  o£  a  man.  The  proper  life-work  of 
a  woman  is  the  creation  and  rulership  of  the  home.  And 
i£  the  conditions  of  modern  life  render  it  necessary 
that  women  should  earn  their  living,  there  is  some 
thing  radically  wrong  in  modern  life — something 
stinkingly  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark,  which  it 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  tackle  and  put 
right  than  such  pettyfogging  trifles  as  tariff  reform, 
or  the  veto,  or  old  age  pensions,  or  undesirable  aliens, 
or  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  or  deceased  wife's  sisters, 
or  disestablishment,  or  local  option,  or  workhouse 
control  or  the  entente  cordiale. 

NO   DIVISION,   NO   LIMITS. 

Now  if  we  turn  and  watch  the  woman  reigning  in 
her  kingdom  of  the  home,  we  shall  see  how  this  uni- 
versalism,  this  anti-specialism  shows  itself — and  how 
feminine,  unmanlike  it  all  is.  The  first  thing  is,  the 
woman — I  mean  the  real  womanly  woman — never  divi 
des  her  life  and  energy  into  different  parts.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  distinction  between  work  and  play. 
She  has  no  business  hours  and  leisure  hours;  no  time 
in  which  she  must  be  working,  no  time  when  she  must 
be  resting.  She  will  rest  when  she  is  tired.  She  will 
rest  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  And  so  she  may 
gradually  get  into  certain  regular  habits  of  work 
and  rest.  But  this  is  merely  an  accident.  For  her  it 
is  always  time  for  work  when  there  is  work  to  be 
done,  or  work  that  can  be  done.  A  woman  will 
never  say:  "That  must  be  left  undone,  because  now 
is  my  time  of  rest."  In  the  middle  of  an  evening 
conversation  round  the  parlour-fire,  in  comes  a  tele 
gram  for  the  husband.  He  opens  it  with  impatience 
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and  says  "  Damn  " — or  if  the  children  are  present, 
"  Bother." — "This  is  a  business  affair.  Why  can't  they 
wait  for  office  hours?"  And  if  he  gets  up  and  sends  a 
reply  it  is  reluctantly  and  with  an  ill  grace — just  to 
avoid  displeasing  a  customer,  or  losing  money  by  his 
neglect.  But  let  the  servant  come  in  and  whisper  to 
her  mistress  that  there  is  no  more  coal  in  the  cellar. 
If  she  had  whispered  that  the  house  was  on  fire  the 
effect  could  hardly  be  more  electric.  In  a  moment  the 
baby  is  on  the  hearthrug  or  on  her  husband's  knee, 
and  off  she  runs  with  no  mind  for  anything  else  ;  and 
all  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  kingdom  is  put 
in  motion  till  the  defect  is  remedied.  Then  she  comes 
back  happy  to  the  parlour,  and  settles  down  with 
unraffled  temper — for  to  her  it  is  just  as  natural  to 
order  coals  at  eight  in  the  evening  as  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  • 

Secondly  there  is  no  kind  of  work  in  the  home  which  a 
woman  cannot  do;  nothing  which  she  shrugs  her 
shoulders  over  and  says:  "It  is  not  in  my  line."  Most  of 
the  things  she  naturally  puts  her  own  hands  to;andthose 
she  cannot  do  herself  she  can  supervise,  and  knows  when 
they  are  done  properly  and  when  not.  To  nurse  the 
baby,  to  feed  it,  to  wash  it,  to  doctor  it,  to  teacli  it  how 
to  walk,  and  how  to  sit  still,  and  how  to  eat.  To  kiss  it 
when  good  and  whip  it  when  naughty,  and  to  know 
just  when  both  ought  to  be  done.  To  inspire  imitation, 
to  inspire  usefulness,  to  inspire  good  behaviour,  to  inspire 
refinement  and  breeding.  To  arrange  a  room,  a  table, 
a  dinner  party,  to  manage  finance,  to  practice  thrift, 
to  utilise  every  scrap  of  what  is  left,  to  make  the  most 
out  of  everything;  to  see  the  stores  are  good,  that  the 
dinner  is  good,  and  that  the  furniture  is  good ;  to  see 
that  everything  is  neat  and  clean  and  in  good  order  ; 
to  anticipate  every  want,  and  cunningly  devise  a  way 
of  meeting  it;  to  dress  herself  creditably,  to  dress  her 
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children,  to  turn  her  husband  out  presentable  instead  of 
a  guy;  to  make  things,  to  preserve  things,  to  repair 
things,  to  renovate  things,  to  create  a  beautiful  cosmos 
out  of  a  chaos.  All  these  things  look  small  in  them 
selves  ;  but  they  make  a  world  of  difference,  and  so 
are  as  big  as  the  world.  Over  these  details  she  ex 
pends  all  the  talents  of  a  hundred  specialists  without 
specialising.  In  short,  the  home  is  a  universe  in  itself, 
and  is  the  work  of  a  universal  mind. 


PART  XV. 
WOMAN  THE  AMATEUR. 

So  our  first  distinction  in  studying  the  differentia 
tion  of  the  sexes  is  that  between  the  specialist  and  the 
universalist.  The  second  is  that  between  the  amateur 
and  the  professional.  According  to  our  conventional 
way  of  looking  at  things,  an  amateur  is  merely  an  in 
ferior  sort  of  dabbler  in  special  things  which  properly 
belong  to  a  professional  man.  Painting  is  the  work  of 
an  artist,  sewing  the  work  of  a  semstress,  doctoring 
the  work  of  a  doctor,  writing  the  work  of  a  clerk, 
gardening  the  work  of  a  gardener,  cooking  the  work  of 
a  cook,  buying  the  work  of  a  tradesman,  house- 
furnishing  the  work  of  a  house  furnisher,  weaving  the 
work  of  a  weaver,  teaching  the  work  of  a  teacher,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  In  order  to  do  these  things  a  man  must 
be  put  aside.  He  must  choose  his  line,  and  work  at  it, 
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fessional.  And  whenever  you  want  any  of  these  things 
you  are  not  supposed  to  do  them  yourself.  You  send  a 
note  to  the  professional  man,  and  give  him  the  order,  and 
he  does  it,  and  you  pay  him,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
affair.  If  you  do  any  of  these  things  for  yourself  you 
are  called  a  dabbler,  a  dilettante,  an  amateur.  And 
what  is  done  is  sure  to  be  poor,  and  below  the  mark, 
or  at  least  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  because  it  is 
amateur  work.  If  it  is  good  it  merely  chances  to  be 
good  ;  but  the  presumption  is  it  will  not  be  good.  Such 
is  the  conventional  idea. 

WHAT    AMATEUR    MEANS. 

But  is  it  sound  ?  An  amateur  properly  means  one 
who  works  for  love  of  the  work,  and  not  for  pay. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  work  done 
for  love  should  not  be  better  than  work  done  for 
pay.  The  professional  man  is  supposed  to  know  more, 
and  to  have  more  practice  ;  but  this  supposition  is 
precarious.  The  amateur  may  know  more  than  the 
professional  man,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  practice 
may  be  entirely  made  up  for  by  its  depth,  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  amateur  works — a 
thoroughness  born  of  that  strongest  of  incentives,  love. 
There  is  a  sort  of  magic  in  the  name  "  professional " 
as  if  it  meant  some  special  prerogative  of  cleverness  or 
competency.  But  this  is  a  figment.  No  professional 
is  great  unless  he  is  an  amateur  as  well  ;  and  his 
greatness  comes  precisely  from  being  an  amateur. 
Being  a  professional  merely  gives  him  external  op 
portunities  for  exercising  his  talent,  that  is  all.  It 
enables  him  to  pursue  his  art  and  to  earn  his  living  by 
it  at  the  same  time.  All  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece, 
all  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  all  the  great  cathedral- 
builders  of  the  middle  ages  were  amateurs  first  and 
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professionals  afterwards.  Read  the  life  of  Haydn,  and 
3'ou  will  recognise  the  amateur  who  was  in  heart  and 
soul  not  a  professional.  Among  modern  architects 
Bentley  was  above  all  things  an  amateur.  He  would 
trust  no  detail  to  his  workmen.  He  would  buy  nothing 
ready-made.  Every  trifle  down  to  a  door  handle  must 
bear  the  impress  of  his  own  hand  or  it  was  not  his. 
The  great  works  of  the  world  are  done  by  the  amateur 
as  such,  not  by  the  professional  as  such. 

The  first  great  difference  therefore  is  that  the  pro 
fessional  does  his  work  not  so  much  for  sake  of  the  work 
itself  as  for  some  ulterior  motive — for  sake  of  earning 
a  living,  for  sake  of  a  successful  career  in  life,  for  sake 
of  a  reputation,  or  finally  (as  highest)  for  sake  of  duty  ; 
— the  idea  that  he  must  live  up  to  his  profession  and 
carry  out  what  he  pretends  to  do.  The  amateur  as 
such  knows  nothing  of  these  ulterior  motives.  He 
works  for  love  alone — love  of  the  work  itself,  or,  if  the 
work  is  done  for  somebody  else,  love  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  done.  Now  this  is  just  what  is  rooted  in  the 
woman  nature.  Whatever  she  does  must  be  done  for 
love.  She  may  be  doing  all  that  a  man  is  doing. 
She  may  be  earning  her  living  ;  she  may  be  making 
a  career  for  herself  ;  she  may  be  carrying  out  her 
duty.  But  this  is  all  the  same.  The  whole  process  will 
be  dominated  by  love,  because  love  is  her  very  nature, 
the  one  category  of  her  mind. 

You  can  see  this  in  thousands  of  ways.  Ask  a  favour 
of  a  man,  and  he  will  grant  it.  But  there  is  a  cold 
ness,  an  impersonality  about  the  affair  which  deprives 
it  of  all  charm.  You  appreciate  the  benefit,  and  that  is 
all.  Ask  a  woman  for  the  same  favour  and  she  also 
will  grant  it.  But  immediately  the  act  becomes  a  piece 
of  gracious  personal  service,  as  she  manifestly  lays 
herself  out  to  please  you.  And  you  value  it  ten  times 
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as   much   as   the  same    favour   done   by   a    man,  just 
because  of  these  womanly  qualities. 

THE    HOMELINESS    OF   CONVENTS. 

Now  this  spirit  o£  love  and  personal  service  is  just 
that  which  makes  woman  the  creator  of  the  home  ; 
just  that  which  gives  home  its  peculiar  charm  ;  just  that 
which  makes  it  home.  And  it  explains  how  wherever 
there  is  a  woman  there  is  also  a  home.  If  you  want 
to  realise  this,  you  must  come  into  the  Catholic  Church 
and  study  nuns.  The  very  profession  of  a  nun,  you 
would  fancy,  means  giving  up  all  possibilities  of  a 
home.  Yet  here  we  see  how  the  woman  nature  asserts 
itself.  I  have  said  that  there  can  be  no  home  without 
woman,  because  woman  is  the  creator  of  the  home.  But 
now  I  say  that  there  can  be  no  true  woman  without  a 
home,  and  a  man  is  not  necessary  for  it.  Every  con 
vent  is  a  home,  not  only  for  those  that  live  in  it,  but  even 
for  the  stranger  who  visits  it.  A  priest,  for  instance, 
going  to  say  Mass  at  a  Convent,  is  met  and  attentively 
ushered  into  the  sacristy,  where  a  woman's  fine  care  is 
visible  in  every  detail.  If  anything  is  wanted,  deft 
hands  are  ready  to  fetch  it,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  close  at 
hand.  If  something  happens  to  be  missing  at  the 
altar,  the  priest  has  never  to  speak  about  it.  A  momen 
tary  hesitation,  and  immediately  his  thought  is  divined, 
and  the  tabernacle  key  or  the  altar  card  is  brought 
at  once.  After  Mass,  as  soon  as  he  rises  from  his 
thanksgiving,  an  attentive  sister  is  waiting  to  lead  him 
to  the  door.  Or,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  taking  breakfast 
there,  he  is  ushered  into  a  neat,  comfortable  homely 
room,  seated  at  a  neat  comfortable  homely  table,  and 
served  with  a  breakfast  which  is  not  the  slipshod  pro 
duct  of  a  paid  cook,  but  a  thing  done  or  supervised  by 
the  woman  mind  down  to  the  lowest  detail — including 
the  date  of  laying  marked  in  pencil  on  each  egg,  to 


make  sure  that  it  is  fresh.  And  the  same  air  of  do 
mesticity  pervades  the  rest  of  the  household  organisa 
tion. 

THE   CLERICAL   BARRACK. 

If  therefore  you  want  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  which 
celibacy  imposes  on  the  priesthood,  do  not  measure 
it  merely  by  the  abstention  from  marriage  and  the 
privileges  of  marriage,  but  be  careful  to  add  the 
abandonment  of  a  home,  for  a  barrack  life  devoid  of 
all  comfort  beyond  that  of  a  barn  or  stable — four  walls 
and  a  roof,  bed,  board,  stool  and  candlestick,  and  a  gang 
of  specialists — a  man-cook  and  man-housemaid,  and 
man  door-keeper  and  man  everything — all  doing  their 
duty  coldly  for  pay,  instead  of  warmly  for  love; 

Thus  even  in  the  clerical  and  religious  states  the 
temperamental  constitution  of  the  sexes  remains,  and  in 
no  state  does  it  come  out  more  prominently.  The  priest 
has  a  house,  but  he  can  never  make  a  home.  But 
every  nun  has  a  home  because  woman  is  naturally 
the  creator  of  a  home,  and  cannot  help  creating  one. 

WORK    AND    AMUSEMENT. 

But  in  the  celibate  state  one  sees  all  the  other  sex- 
qualities  come  out  as  well.  The  clerical  man  always 
betrays  his  old  nature  as  a  specialist,  as  a  professional. 
He  has  his  work  ami  his  leisure,  with  a  hard  and  fast  line 
drawn  between  them ;  a  time  for  his  duties,  outside  which 
he  does  not  want  to  be  bothered.  The  priest  who  is 
willingly  at  the  beck  and  call  of  everybody  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  is  a  rarity  just  because  he  is  a  man. 
"  Why  can't  people  come  at  the  proper  time." — "  Why- 
must  they  bother  me  now  when  I  am  doing  something 
else  ?"  Whereas  the  nun  is  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
everybody,  every  •moment.  The  call  may  come  at  the 
most  awkward  time,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  nun's 
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temper  ruffled  on  that  account.  She  takes  the  call  for 
granted  because  she  is  not  a  specialist  but  a  universa- 
list  ;  because  she  is  versatile  while  the  man  is  not.  To 
lift  a  man  out  of  his  amusement  into  his  business  is  like 
shifting  a  tramcar  from  one  line  to  the  other  when  there 
are  no  switches.  You  have  to  crowbar  it  out  of  one  set 
of  groves,  and  rumble  it  along  the  pavement  making  no 
end  of  a  mess,  and  then  crowbar  it  into  the  other  set  of 
groves,  one  wheel  at  a  time,  and  take  about  an  hour 
over  the  job,  besides  risk  of  damage  to  the  machinery. 
But  the  transfer  of  a  woman  from  amusement  to  work 
is  done  with  the  facility  of  a  flying  machine.  Neither 
her  work  nor  her  play  run  in  groves,  and  by  a  slight 
touch  of  the  steering  gear  she  passes  from  the  one  to 
the  other  with  the  facility  of  thought. 

Nay  more;  by  reason  of  his  specialism  the  man  always 
places  a  certain  limit  to  his  work  and  demands  a 
certain  amount  of  amusement  which  is  not  work;  while 
the  woman  never  demands  any  amusement  at  all.  She 
only  takes  amusement  when  she  has  nothing  else 
to  do.  Work  is  her  amusement.  Her  fun  is  to  see  the 
work  getting  on ;  and  her  rest  consists  in  seeing  it  done 
so  that  she  can  pass  to  something  else. 

Among  men  there  are  of  course  enthusiasts  to  whom 
work  is  the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils,  and  who, 
like  women,  never  seek  rest  or  amusement  apart  from 
their  work.  But  when  one  comes  across  this  sort  of 
thing  it  always  attracts  remark.  We  all  express  our 
astonishment  how  he  can  do  it,  and  prophesy  that  be 
fore  long  he  will  break  down.  And  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  sure  enough  he  does  break  down.  The  fact  is, 
the  man  has  forgotten  the  limitations  of  his  sex.  He 
has  outraged  the  laws  of  nature,  which  impose  on  a 
man  so  many  hours  of  work  and  so  many  hours  of 
play  ;  and  nature  has  taken  its  revenge.  Such  a  man 
tries  to  put  into  his  life  twice  the  amount  of  work 
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nature  has  made  him  fit  for.  The  result  is,  he  only 
does  the  same  amount  of  work,  or  even  less,  because 
through  overwork  he  shortens  his  life  by  half,  and  cuts 
himself  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days. 

But  with  the  woman  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Nuns 
can  and  do  work  from  morning  to  night,  and  never 
seem  to  stand  in  want  of  amusement  or  rest.  We  call 
it  "  slaving  away,"  but  that  is  only  a  man's  way  of 
looking  at  it.  From  the  woman's  point  of  view  a  woman 
is  never  a  slave  but  always  a  queen.  A  slave  gets 
tired  of  his  work  because  it  is  done  perforce  or  for 
pay  ;  the  woman  never  gets  tired  of  her  work  because  it 
is  done  freely  and  for  love.  Then  again  with  the 
man  it  is  usually  quite  different.  He  does  not  care 
so  much  for  his  work,  as  for  the  results  his  work  will 
bring  in.  He  must  lecture  well  on  Botany  or  else 
he  loses  his  chair.  He  must  make  good  walking- 
sticks,  or  else  they  will  not  sell.  He  must  keep  his 
account-books  straight  or  else  he  gets  dismissed.  But 
the  woman  lives  for  the  work  itself,  and  in  that  her 
whole  satisfaction  is  found.  She  cooks  well  because 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  cook  well  ;  she  dresses  well  be 
cause  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  dress  well  ;  she  decorates 
the  drawing  room  well  because  a  well  decorated  draw 
ing  room  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  She 
does  these  things  to  please  others,  for  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  pleased ;  and  it  is  her  highest 
pleasure  to  please.  No  wonder  that  she  can  go  on 
working  for  ever  and  need  no  rest  ! 

The  wife  is  never  a  professional  manager  of  the 
domestic  concern.  There  is  no  touch  of  officialism 
about  her.  The  love  of  the  amateur  excludes  this — the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit,  the  obliviousness  of  the  letter. 
This  absence  of  professionalism  in  the  home  is  one  o£ 
its  greatest  charms,  specially  to  the  husband.  It  is  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  specialism  of  the  world  out- 
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side  ;  a  soothing  relief  from  the  professionalism  of  the 
office.  The  secret  why  the  wife  is  an  amateur,  and  her 
whole  work  an  amateur  work,  is  contained  in  the  word 
itself.  A  professional  is  ono  who  works  for  pay,  or  for 
duty,  because  he  must ;  and  that  is  the  man.  An 
amateur  is  one  that  works  for  love,  and  because  she 
wants  to  :  and  that  is  the  woman. 


PART  XVI. 
WOMAN  THE  ORNAMENTALIST. 

SOME  have  tried  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
sexes  by  saying  that  the  man  is  useful  and  the  woman 
ornamental.  To  this  I  reply :  If  the  woman  were 
merely  ornamental  she  would  be  for  that  very  reason 
highly  useful.  For  what  would  life  be  if  stripped  of 
its  ornairents?  But  I  think  the  definition  can  be 
improved.  Man  is  meant  to  be  useful  only,  and  woman 
is  meant  to  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  More 
over,  woman's  ornamentality  and  her  utility  both 
consist  in  doing  just  those  things  which  a  man  for  the 
life  of  him  cannot  do.  I  venture  even  to  add  a  third 
point.  The  useful  things  which  a  man  can  do  are, 
many  of  them,  things  which  a  woman  could  do  as  well 
or  better  than  a  man — except  of  course  where  brute- 
force  come  in.  If  a  man  can  be  a  lawyer  so  can  a 
woman  ;  if  a  man  can  be  a  doctor  so  can  a  woman ;  if 
a  man  can  be  a  litterateur  or  a  poet  so  can  a  woman. 
If  a  man  can  hunt  up  Syriac  manuscripts  so  can  a 
woman.  One  of  the  most  important  texts  of  the  Bible 
owes  its  discovery  to  a  woman.  If  a  man  can  design 
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churches,  so  can  a  woman.  If  a  man  can  organise 
army  ambulances  so  can  a  woman.  If  a  man  can  rule 
a  kingdom  so  can  a  woman — witness  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria.  If  a  man  can  be  a  typist  or  a  clerk  so  can  a 
woman.  And  experience  shows  that  in  all  things 
which  a  man  can  do,  a  woman  has  been  found  to  da 
them  just  as  well  or  better.  When  it  comes  even  to 
leading  an  army  or  wielding  battle-axes  over  bloody 
heads,  woman  has  excelled  also  in  this — recall  Bordicea 
and  the  Amazons;  and  do  not  forget  Joan  of  Arc.  And 
so  to  think  that  there  are  useful  things  which  a  man  can 
do  and  a  woman  cannot  do  is  a  gorgeous  fallacy. 
Woman  merely  ought  to  leave  certain  things  to  man 
because  they  are  the  only  things  he  can  do,  and  she  has- 
far  more  important  things  to  do. 

The  things  which  a  woman  cannot  do  are  merely  those 
which  require  more  muscle  than  a  woman  has  got. 
But  if  her  life-wrork  ran  in  the  lines  of  brute-force  she 
would  only  need  a  few  generations  of  gymnastics,  and 
probably  the  muscles  would  come.  But  this  is  not  a 
question  of  the  usefulness  of  works,  it  is  merely  a  ques 
tion  of  mechanics.  Even  a  man  has  his  limits.  When 
a  thing  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  he  invents  a  crane. 
But  if  women  had  to  lift  weights  they  could  invent  a 
crane  just  as  well  as  i  man.  But  when  I  come  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  done,  surely  the  labours  of 
childbearing  are  greater  than  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
and  the  labours  of  domestic  rulership  far  surpass  the 
labours  of  a  Commander-in-Chief. 

THE   HIGHER   UTILITY. 

So  the  idea  of  usefulness  will  not  work  as  a  discri 
mination  between  the  sexes.  The  useful  things  which 
a  woman  does  are  far  more  vitally  useful  than  those 
done  by  the  man.  The  man  is  useful  I  grant  for  many 
things.  But  who  was  it  that  gave  him  the  capability  of 
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being  useful  ?  Causa  causse  est  causa  causati — "  The 
cause  of  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  caused."  Without  a 
mother's  usefulness  impinging  on  him  from  his  cradle, 
how  would  man  ever  have  made  himself  useful  at  all  ? 
She  it  was  that  had  to  teach  him  what  usefulness  meant 
and  how  to  attain  it.  She  was  that  enabled  him  to 
-survive  in  order  to  be  useful  at  all.  For  radical  use 
fulness  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  equal  to  making 
men  and  nursing  them,  and  bringing  them  up.  Nothing 
goes  so  much  to  the  usefulness  of  man  as  the  manufac 
turing  and  shaping  of  him. 

And  so  there  is  no  disputing  the  usefulness  of 
women.  They  are  the  most  useful  beings  on  earth  ; 
and  the  utility  of  all  they  do  is  enhanced  a  hundred 
fold  because  it  is  also  ornamental.  The  ornamental 
is,  after  all,  the  higher  utility  of  the  two,  because  it 
lifts  life  into  a  higher  plane.  The  pure  utilitarian  is  a 
brute.  His  standard  is  based  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  never  extends  beyond  material  conveniences — so 
much  beef,  so  much  beer,  so  many  blankets,  so- 
many  lolling-chairs,  so  much  tobacco,  so  much  money 
to  buy  things  with — the  worship  of  the  belly  and  the 
members.  Of  course  all  these  elements  of  utility  are 
imperative.  They  keep  a  man  in  health  and  com 
fort  as  far  as  they  go,  and  no  home  can  be  without 
them.  But  non  in  talibits  regnum  Dei — not  in  such 
things  does  the  home  consist.  They  are  the  presup 
positions  for  a  home,  but  they  will  never  make  a  home. 
Introduce  the  woman  on  the  scene,  and  put  the  mana 
gement  of  affairs  into  her  hands,  and  immediately 
every  utilitarian  thing  becomes  an  ornamental  thing. 
Her  personality  permeates  the  commonplace  and  satu 
rates  it  with  beauty  and  grace  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
this  permeation  which  makes  home-life  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever — which  in  fact  turns  the 
barrack  into  the  home. 
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THE   ORNAMENTALISM   OF  THE   HOME. 

For  the  home,  as  distinguished  from  the  barrack,  is 
not  a  bodily  entity  but  a  mental  entity.  Its  make-up  is 
not  the  mere  material  comforts  needed  for  a  healthy 
savage  life,  nor  for  a  healthy  barbarian  life,  but  those 
other  comforts  which  belong  to  the  life  of  culture. 
^Culture  consists  essentially  of  luxuries  or  superfluities — 
•of  things  not  materially  useful  but  mentally  and 
spiritually  useful;  in  other  words,  things  of  a  higher 
plane,  the  plane  of  the  ornamental.  For  a  Viking's 
feast  a  rough  oak  table,  a  wooden  trough  full  of  acorns 
and  buttermilk,  hulf  an  ox  roasted  whole,  and  a  battle- 
axe  to  chop  it  up  with,  will  do.  For  a  home  feast  it 
is  the  spotless  linen  tablecloth,  the  spotless  plate,  the 
bright  polished  knife  and  fork  laid  spic  and  span  on 
each  side,  the  beef  delicately  garnished  with  sprigs 
of  parsley,  the  acorns  and  buttermilk  cooked  to  a 
nicety  and  served  in  thin-stemmed  glasses  with  a  silver 
custard-spoon — every  item  a  superfluity,  but  every  item 
redolent  of  home.  The  same  with  the  floor  and  walls 
and  ceiling  and  everything  the  house  contains.  All 
this  you  can  get  by  paying  for  at  an  hotel ;  but  an  hotel  is 
never  a  home.  The  comforts  of  home  are  not  superfluities 
bought  by  money,  but  superfluities  created  by  love.  In 
the  creating  of  them  the  woman  is  herself  the  most  orna 
mental  thing  in  the  home  ;  their  greatest  beauty  and 
charm  lies  in  this,  that  they  all  flow  from  her  hands. 

Woman's  utility  becomes  ornamental  throughout  by 
her  universalism  and  her  amateurism.  The  one  gives 
her  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  the  other  gives  her 
personal  sway.  Thus  everything  hangs  together  in  the 
scheme.  Where  the  man  is  an  amateur  it  is  always 
on  specialist  lines.  He  is  amateur  in  one  thing,  and 
one  only.  But  where  the  woman  is  amateur  it  is  on 
universal  lines;  she  is  amateur  in  everything  that  comes 
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in  her  way.  She  is  not  supposed  or  expected  to  be 
great  in  any  one  thing — not  great  in  the  sense  which 
will  bring  her  a  statue  in  the  market-place,  or  a  tablet 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  column  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.  She  is  not  expected  to  be 
more  than  mediocre  in  anything  ;  but  she  must  be  at 
least  mediocre  in  all  things.  And  above  all,  she  must 
be  versatile,  or  read)'  to  pass  from  one  thing  to  another, 
to  play  any  role  at  any  time.  For  hers  is  the  creation 
of  the  family — a  kingdom  little  in  extension,  but  infinite 
in  comprehension — self-contained,  autonomous,  uni 
versal,  cosmic,  comprising  the  whole  range  of  human 
life  from  the  cradle  on  to  the  grave,  and  frought  with 
world-wide  and  eternal  destiny.  A  single  family  is  a 
far  more  thorough  and  great  and  cosmopolitan  thing  than 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  microcosm  and  macrocosm  in 
one.  It  is  the  absolute  unity-in-variety  of  the  human 
race.  And  to  create  such  a  cosmos  needs  a  cosmic  mind, 
a  universal  mind,  an  all-embracing  mind,  a  versatile 
mind — a  mind  like  that  of  God,  which  takes  in  all  things 
as  a  whole,  and  yet  penetrates  into  the  lowest  detail  of 
everything  at  once.  The  man  in  his  microcosmic  life  of 
the  outside  world  has  to  make  himself  one  thing  to  many 
in  order  to  secure  his  share  of  the  proceeds.  The 
woman  in  her  macrocosmic  world  inside  the  home  has 
to  make  herself  all  things  to  a  few,  and  has  to  admi 
nister  a  corrective  to  all  irregularities.  To  the  lazy 
husband  she  must  be  a  stimulus,  to  the  excitable  hus 
band  a  sedative,  to  the  profligate  husband  a  restraint, 
to  the  straight-laced  husband  an  expansion,  to  the 
stingy  husband  a  liberaliser,  to  the  spendthrift  husband 
an  economiser,  to  the  morose  husband  a  vein  of  cheer 
fulness,  to  the  giddy  husband  a  vein  of  seriousness,  to 
the  apathetic  husband  a  inspirer,  to  the  enthusiastic 
husband  a  calculator,  to  the  prosaic  husband  a  source 
of  poetry,  to  the  poetic  husband  a  source  of  prose,  to 
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the  unsettled  husband  a  centre  o£  home-attraction,  to 
the  stay-at-home  husband  an  instigator  of  travel,  to  the 
hot-blooded  husband  a  cooling  breeze,  and  to  the  cold 
blooded  husband  a  genial  zephyr.  And  since  any  hus 
band  may  be  any  one  of  these  things,  and  at  different 
times  may  be  almost  all  of  them,  this  means  univer 
sality  and  versatility  with  a  vengeance.  To  man  this 
is  impossible — but  only  to  woman. 

Next  as  regards  the  children.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  material  fact  of  bringing  them  into  existence, — in- 
which  the  woman  plays  a  thousand  laborious  partsT 
while  the  man  plays  only  one  part  and  that  the  easiest 
of  all — the  woman  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
most  momentous  work  ever  given  to  a  human  being  to 
achieve — nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  character, 
of  personality,  of  humanity  itself.  Put  a  man  in  res 
ponsible  charge  of  a  nursery  and  watch  the  result> 
Why,  he  would  be  far  more  comfortable  in  the  monkey- 
house  at  the  Zoo.  No  situation  could  be  more  humi 
liating,  nothing  could  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
incapacity  of  a  man  and  the  capacity  of  a  woman  for 
such  a  work.  Of  course  the  man  would  say  :  "  This  i& 
not  in  my  line.  I  have  never  studied  the  subject,  and 
have  had  no  experience."  Quite  true,  but  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  woman  has  never  studied  the  subject,  and 
has  had  no  experience  in  it  either.  And  yet  the  wo 
man  takes  to  the  nursery  from  the  first  moment  like  a 
duck  to  water,  while  the  man  flounders  hopeless  and 
helpless  on  the  bank.  And  because  woman  takes  to 
these  things  so  naturally,  they  all  become  ornamental, 

INNATE   ORNAMENTALITY. 

All  this  is  written  in  the  charter  of  nature,  and  is- 
stamped  into  the  very  essence  of  woman.  Left  to  itself 
it  hardly  needs  developing.  It  develops  itself.  The 
common  sense  of  human  kind  has  hitherto  recognised 
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this.  Men  have  busied  themselves  about  the  education 
•of  boys,  because  without  education  they  would  never 
develop,  or  if  they  did  develop  they  would  develop 
into  savages.  For  as  Plato  says:  "  A  boy  not  rubbed- 
down  is  worse  than  a  boy  not  born."  But  they  have 
never  been  anxious  about  the  education  of  girls  partly 
because  girls  do  not  need  educating;  or  if  education  is 
needed  they  educate  themselves.  Boys  learn  by  being 
schooled  and  whipped  ;  girls  learn  merely  by  growing 
up  at  their  mother's  side.  Anyone  who  has  been  at  all 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  a  normal  family  will 
have  been  struck  with  this  fact.  The  boys  uncombed 
grow  into  louts,  the  girls  grow  into  fairies.  The 
boys  are  uncouth  and  awkward  and  quite  useless  in 
the  family,  while  the  girls  are  elegant  and  dexterous, 
and  make  themselves  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  as  soon 
as  their  wits  begin  to  be  alive.  And  as  a  rule, 
the  more  girls  there  are  in  a  family,  the  more  refined 
and  decorous  are  the  boys — just  because  the  girls  are 
there,  and  quite  apart  from  any  teaching.  The  boys 
feel  no  instinctive  tendency  that  way,  for  they  are 
naturally  savages ;  but  they  feel  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  woman-sort  they  really  must  behave.  This  inci 
dentally  points  out  one  of  the  evils  of  boarding  schools, 
and  explains  why  young  boys  who  come  straight  from 
the  company  of  mother  and  sisters,  perfect  gentleman 
at  the  age  of  nine,  degenerate  into  young  barbarians 
by  the  age  of  twelve. 

ACCOMrLISHME>~TS. 

The  same  with  what  are  called  accomplishments. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  even  in  educated  and 
cultured  circles  the  accomplished  man  is  a  rarity;1 
whereas  the  accomplished  woman  is  normal.  :It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  her  equipment  in  life.  But  how 
are  accomplishments  acquired  ?  By  teaching  and  prac- 
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tice,  oE  course.  But  the  boys  can  be  taught  as  well  as 
the  girls.  The  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
teaching  as  in  the  learning.  Boys  do  not  take  naturally 
to  accomplishments,  while  girls  do.  The  boy  regards 
music  lessons,  and  dancing  lessons,  and  drawing  lessons 
as  a  bore ;  while  the  girls  take  them  up  as  a  hobby  and 
makes  a  pleasure  out  of  them.  Mind,  the  accomplish 
ments  1  refer  to  are  not  things  which  will  revolutionise 
the  world  or  win  a  pinnacle  in  the  temple  of  fame.  They 
are  not  works  undertaken  for  the  world  at  all,  but  for  the 
self;  not  as  a  business,  but  as  an  embellishment,  a  refine 
ment  of  the  person.  Chesterton  says  it  is  the  privilege 
of  a  woman  to  do  a  dozen  things  badly.  She  must  play 
a  little,  and  sing  a  little,  and  speak  French  a  little,  and 
paint  a  little  and  embroider  a  little ;  and  a  little  is  enough. 
And  why  ?  Because  woman  is  not  a  professional  but  an 
amateur,  who  extends  her  love  to  all  things  which  make 
for  culture  and  taste  and  elegance  ;  in  other  wordsy 
things  which  belong  not  to  the  mere  useful  but  to  the 
ornamental  order.  Out  of  this  amateurism  springs 
gradually  that  taste  which  makes  the  accomplished 
hostess,  the  accomplished  entertainer,  the  accomplish 
ed  conversationalist,  the  accomplished  1'urmsher  and 
decorator  of  the  home,  the  accomplished  trainer  of 
her  children  on  the  lines  of  culture.  Taste  is  one  of  the 
things  which  a  man  leaves  to  woman.  He  feels  that  it 
is  their  world,  and  that  he  is  more  or  less  out  of  it» 
The  reason  is,  man  cannot  take  up  taste  and  culture 
unless  he  takes  it  up  as  a  specialist  and  as  a  connoisseur; 
unless  he  makes  a  business  of  it,  almost  a  profession  of 
it.  On  the  contrary  the  woman  takes  up  taste  because 
she  is  a  universalist  and  an  amateur;  because  it  is  of  her 
nature  to  do  everything  which  comes  in  her  way,  and 
because  if  she  does  not  take  up  these  things  nobody  else 
will.  The  taste,  the  culture,  the  manners  of  the  children 
are  all  an  exhalation  of  the  mother.  Let  the  husband 
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be  as  refined  as  you  like,  and  still  a  vulgar  wife  wilF 
mean  a  vulgar  household,  and  a  refined  wife  will  mean 
a  refined  household.  Whenever  it  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
the  wife  must  always  have  her  hand  in  it.  The  hus 
band  has  little  chance  of  exercising  bad  taste  in  his 
dress,  just  because  that  is  all  settled  by  the  tailor. 
But  if  the  wife  is  called  in,  her  verdict  is  ten  to  one 
better  than  that  of  the  tailor.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  women  with  bad  taste.  But  what  I  say 
is,  whenever  you  meet  with  one  you  may  be  sure  that 
her  mother  was  a  woman  of  bad  taste  too.  Bad  taste 
generally  denotes  the  upstart  family,  with  a  previous 
generation  of  shopkeepers  and  a  present  generation  of 
millionaires — or  at  least  a  family  which  have  just  risen 
in  the  social  scale  and  have  to  make  their  culture  for 
themselves. 

THE  HIGHEST  ORNAMENTALITY. 

But  higher  than  all  culture-values  come  the  moral 
values,  and  it  is  the  moral  value  of  woman  which  makes 
her  the  one  living  ornament  of  the  home,  and  gives  to 
home  its  highest  worth. 

In  short,  to  come  to  a  climax,  the  innate  virtue  of 
woman  is  her  highest  ornament,  and  this  it  is  which 
gives  supreme  ornamentality  to  her  life  and  all  her 
works.  By  this  we  begin  to  understand  the  universal 
reverence  of  man  for  woman,  wherever  man  is  not  an 
irredeemable  and  degraded  beast.  Given  any  of  tha 
good  feelings  of  human  nature,  this  reverence  is  inevit 
able.  For  it  rests  on  an  appreciation  of  the  incalcul 
able  moral  value  of  woman,  her  spiritual  superiority 
over  man.  There  is  only  one  point  in  which  man 
may  be  said  to  have  the  advantage  ;  but  that  is  a 
far-fetched  one.  Man  is  an  innate  savage  full  of  wild 
and  low  instincts  ;  and  if  he  wants  to  be  decent  and 
refined  and  cultured  and  morally  good  he  has  to  fight 
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•hard  against  his  inclinations.  Now  fighting  hard 
against  inclinations  is  always  uphill  work,  and  calls  for 
heroism — which  means  doing  hard  things  against  the 
grain,  because  they  are  good  things.  Man  therefore, 
where  he  is  a  hero,  is  a  self-made  hero,  and  this  means 
merit  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  deliberate  exercise  of  the  will 
in  good.  This  is  perhaps  why  so  few  men  are  good— 
because  so  few  men  are  heroes.  With  the  woman  it  is 
just  the  contrary.  Somehow  or  other  she  seems  to  be 
born  refined  and  cultured  and  virtuous  and  heroic. 
It  is  part  of  her  very  nature.  She  positively  finds 
pleasure  in  behaving  herself,  in  being  devout,  and  con 
scientious,  and  dutiful  and  useful,  and  benevolent  and 
•self-sacrificing.  She  rejoices  over  the  pains  of  mother 
hood  because  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.  She  re 
joices  over  the  work  of  her  household  because  it  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  all  concerned.  She  rejoices  in 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  family  because  she  is 
living  for  her  family,  and  seeing  the  fruits  of  her 
care  in  the  budding  lives  of  her  young. 

This  is  why  when  we  see  a  wicked  man  it  hardly 
strikes  us  as  strange.  We  put  on  grave  faces,  and  say 
it  is  sad  and  ought  not  to  be.  But  we  don't  feel  a 
sense  of  revolt.  We  can  meet  the  wicked  man  and  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  talk  comfortably  with  him,  and 
pronounce  him  not  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  But  bring  a 
really  bad  woman  on  the  scene,  and  it  is  just  like  exhi 
biting  the  Gorgon's  head.  You  feel  creeps  of  horror  up 
and  down  your  back,  and  the  sight  of  her  nearly  turns 
you  to  stone.  By  a  bad  woman  I  do  not  precisely  mean 
a  "  fallen  "  woman.  I  mean  a  woman  devoid  of  goodness, 
of  principle,  unconscientious,  ready  for  evil  in  any  form. 
In  regard  to  the  "  fallen,"  as  they  are  called,  even 
a  woman  who  loses  her  virtue  once  becomes  an  outcast 
from  society,  against  whom  every  self-respecting  man 
and  woman  points  the  finger  and  shakes  the  head; 
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while  she  who  abandons  her  virtues  systematically  is 
regarded  as  the  outscourings  o£  creation — peripsema 
usque  adhuc.  The  difference  between  the  public 
judgment  on  a  libertine  woman  and  libertine  man  is 
often  held  up  as  something  grossly  unfair.  In  some 
ways  it  is,  if  we  take  human  weakness  in  the  lump. 
But  after  all,  it  is  the  best  compliment  we  can  pay  to  a 
woman,  the  most  signal  recognition  of  the  superiority 
of  woman  over  man.  This  cry  against  the  inequality 
of  the  judgment  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  signs  that  our 
estimate  of  woman  has  depreciated  ;  that  we  have  lost 
our  realisation  of  her  immeasurable  moral  worth. 


PART  XVII. 
WOMAN  THE  INDIVIDUALIST. 

AFTER  specialism  and  universalism,  after  profession 
alism  and  amateurism,  after  utilitarianism  and  orna- 
mentalism,  comes  a  fourth  distinction  between  indivi 
dualism  and  collectivism.  The  conventional  view, 
among  those  of  the  unfair  sex  at  least,  is  to  look  upon 
men  as  independent  units  and  women  as  a  dependent 
class.  A  man  can  choose  his  own  work  and  his  own 
amusement ;  he  can  dress  as  he  likes,  and  more  or 
less  lead  a  free  life.  Women  on  the  contrary  are  a 
highly  conventionalised  class  of  beings,  a  community 
bowing  down  under  a  set  of  elaborate  social  rules  for 
every  situation  in  life.  The  woman  must  be  at  home 
now  and  not  at  home  then  ;  she  must  receive  visits 
now  and  pay  visits  then  ;  she  must  dress  this  way 
now  and  that  way  then.  There  are  thousands  o£  nice 
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things  a  man  can  do  and  a  woman  must  not  do* 
In  short  a  woman  is  a  slave  to  the  proprieties,  and  her 
whole  spirit  is  the  spirit  o£  collectivism.  She  can 
hardly  call  her  soul  her  own. 

THE   INDIVIDUALISM   OF   THE   WOMAN. 

Such  then  is  the  conventional  view.  But  no,  says 
Chesterton  as  usual,  the  case  is  just  the  other  way  about. 
Collectivism  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  and  indivi 
dualism  of  the  woman.  In  the  pure  domesticity  of  the 
home  this  is  most  manifest.  There  the  husband  has 
indeed  the  primacy  of  honour,  but  she  the  primacy  o£ 
jurisdiction.  He  is  the  king  of  finance  and  the  su 
preme  dignitary  :  but  she  is  the  queen  of  management, 
and  supreme  side  by  side  with  him.  His  supremacy 
is  one  which  pervades  the  atmosphere  only,  while  hers 
is  active  like  the  sun  and  wind  and  lightning,  making 
itself  intensely  felt.  The  husband  looks  upon  his 
home  as  the  home  he  belongs  to  ;  but  the  wife  looks 
upon  the  home  as  the  home  that  belongs  to  her.  Out 
of  courtesy  they  both  speak  of  "  our  home."  But  the 
husband  is  sleeping  partner  and  the  wife  the  acting 
partner.  If  a  party  is  invited  to  dinner,  it  is  the 
hostess  that  counts  ;  the  husband  is  merely  one  of  the 
company.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  collectively  of 
"  the  men  "  and  "  the  ladies."  But  the  men  always 
count  as  a  mob,  while  the  women  are  a  number  of  in 
dividuals.  To  every  man  present  it  is  Miss  So-and-so 
and  Mrs.  So-and-so.  But  to  every  woman  present  it  is 
"  the  men,"  who  are  flealt  with  piecemeal  as  occasion 
requires,  but  who  are  otherwise  looked  on  in  the  lump. 
Moreover  the  men  looked  upon  themselves  in  the  lump 
also.  No  one  is  singled  out  in  particular  and  discussed, 
It  is  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  they  shall  all  be  dressed 
alike,  in  conventional  coat  and  front  and  tie  and  gloves 
—all  in  the  same  cut  and  style.  So  that  a  gentleman 
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who  distinguished  himself  from  the  rest  by  a  scarlet 
shirt  front,  or  green  trousers  spotted  with  pink,  would 
be  thought  a  bounder  and  a  cad.  More  or  fewer 
gentlemen  make  hardly  any  difference.  It  is  only  like 
more  or  fewer  marbles  in  a  bag.  But  far  otherwise 
with  the  women.  Every  single  one  of  them  must  be 
dressed  differently  ;  each  one  is  a  separate  work  of  art ; 
each  one  must  be  a  new  feature  in  the  scene  ;  each 
one  must  be  viewed  singly  and  discussed — not  only  by 
the  men  but  also  by  the  women.  Each  one  is  a  dis 
tinct  acquisition.  Each  one  contributes  to  the  success 
of  the  gathering.  A  dinner  party  is,  in  fact,  a  society 
of  queens,  each  resplendent  in  her  own  individuality, 
each  a  complete  court  in  herself,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mob  of  courtiers,  important  according  to  their  collec 
tive  number  and  quality  and  rank,  but  not  otherwise — 
all  of  whom  are  viewed  by  the  women  and  men  alike  as 
a  mob,  each  of  whom  has  to  divide  his  attention  among 
the  ladies  singly,  just  as  if  only  that  one  were  there 
for  the  time. 

MAKING   HER   DEBUT. 

Take  the  question  of  marriage,  and  the  same  system 
prevails.  The  girl  makes  her  debut  in  society  ;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  debut  for  a  boy  ?  At  the  proper  time 
he  merely  joins  the  herd  ;  while  the  girl  comes  forth 
in  resplendent  singleness,  to  be  looked  forward  to  and 
admired  when  seen..  Every  eye  is  on  her,  every  mouth 
gaping  at  her,  every  tongue  talking  of  her.  Every 
eligible  individual  o£  the  herd  begins  reckoning  on  his 
chances  of  winning  her.  The  debutante  views  the 
situation  quite  differently.  Conscious  of  her  individual 
uniqueness,  she  looks  for  the  reverence  of  all,  but 
not  of  any  individual.  She  does  not  reckon  up  the 
chances  of  each  individual  man  coming  to  ask  her 
hand.  At  most  she  speculates  which  of  the  mob  is 
likely  to  step  up,  and  makes  up  her  mind  whether 
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she  would  accept  him  or  not.  At  last  when  one 
does  advance,  he  is  the  suitor,  she  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  his  fate.  No  woman  ever  asks  a  man  to  make  her 
his  wife.  The  man  always  asked  the  woman  to  make 
him  her  husband.  For  a  woman  to  take  the  initiative 
would  be  an  impropriety  ;  not  because  it  would  be  im 
pudent  or  wanting  in  modesty,  but  because  it  would 
be  below  the  dignity  of  a  queen  to  ask  a  favour  of  one 
of  her  subjects — because  she  would  thereby  throw  her 
dignity  away.  For  it  is  woman's  prerogative  to  be 
sought,  not  to  seek  ;  to  be  courted,  not  to  court ;  to 
condescend  from  above,  not  to  aspire  from  below  ;  to 
grant  a  favour,  not  to  ask  one.  And  all  this  because 
every  woman  is  by  the  constitution  of  her  sex  a  queen, 
while  a  man  becomes  a  king  only  as  consort  with  a 
queen.  Now  a  queen  is  essentially  an  individual — a 
proper  noun  ;  while  a  consort  is  essentially  a  common 
noun,  one  individual  picked  out  of  a  crowd.  Nothing 
could  bring  out  more  clearly  the  collectivism  of  man 
and  the  individualism  of  woman. 

THE    COLLECTIVISM    OF  THE   WORLD. 

Now  let  us  go  a  step  further.  Individualism  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  home,  while  collectivism  is  essen 
tially  a  characteristic  of  the  world  outside.  In  the 
family  the  husband  is  unique  because  he  is  king;  the 
wife  is  unique  because  she  is  queen  ;  the  children 
are  each  unique  because  each  of  them  is  a  prince. 
The  interchange  of  love  is  unique  because  it  is  essen 
tially  personal ;  the  interchange  of  service  the  same. 
No  one  can  take  another's  place.  If  one  drops  out 
there  is  a  vacant  chair,  and  a  break  in  the  circle.  No 
one  would  ever  regard  a  family  as  a  mob.  Each  is 
emphatically  an  individual,  each  a  personality,  each  a 
character,  viewed  and  treated  as  sucn.  Even  the  most 
general  orders  take  a  personal  form  : — Not  "  Every- 
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one  who  eats  with  his  knife  will  be  whipped"  but: 
"Tommy,  if  you  eat  with  your  knife  you  will  be 
whipped."  This  is  because  the  family  is  the  divinely 
instituted  unit  of  the  human  race,  a  perfect  union  of 
several  persons  in  a  common  nature,  a  finite  reflection 
of  the  Three  in  One. 

But  the  outside  world,  however  closely  organised  into 
a  state,  is  never  an  absolute  unit.  It  is  not  a  unit  at 
all  ;  it  is  a  systemised  aggregate.  The  government  is 
a  small  organised  mob  made  up  of  individuals  picked 
out  of  the  large  unorganised  mob.  The  individuals 
are  picked  out  because  of  certain  qualities,  but  they 
are  not  unique  qualities.  They  are  shared  by  many 
others,  who  might  be  picked  out  just  as  well.  The 
senators  or  ministers  are  not  personalities,  they  are 
officers  whose  personal  identity  does  not  count.  Com 
pare  this  with  the  family  for  a  moment.  Eliminate 
Willie  the  first-born  and  introduce  some  other  Willie 
in  his  place.  The  new  Willie  may  be  quite  as  clever 
and  good  and  dutiful  as  the  old  Willie  is,  but  he  is  not 
the  same  Willie,  and  so  he  does  not  count.  But  now 
take  the  office  of  prime  minister.  Put  Balfour  in,  and 
he  will  do ;  put  Rosebery  in  and  he  will  do  just  as 
well  or  better.  It  is  a  question  of  capacity  to  do  a 
certain  kind  of  work  ;  and  if  that  work  is  done  the 
personality  does  not  matter. 

And  how  does  the  government  stand  to  the  common 
wealth  ?  As  a  ruling  mob  stands  to  a  ruled  mob.  The 
select  mob  climbs  on  to  the  top  of  Westminster  tower 
and  looks  down  on  a  sea  of  heads.  It  does  not  cry 
out :  "  Hello  Jones,  you  must  pay  five  per  cent 
ground  tax."  It  simply  says:  "  Every  landowner  must 
pay  five  per  cent  ground-tax."  When  any  individual 
man  refuses  he  is  collared  by  the  police  and  put  in  jail, 
and  of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  identify  the  man, 
and  his  name  must  be  registered  and  sworn  to.  But 
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who  he  is  and  what  he  is  does  not  matter.     It  might 
just  as  well  be  Smith  as  Jones. 

Then  how  does  the  mob  itself  behave?  In  the  privacy 
of  the  home  it  behaves  piecemeal  as  so  many  unique 
personalities.  But  in  all  public  life  and  civic  life  it 
behaves  just  as  a  mob  must  always  behave — with  a  sort 
of  incoherent  individualism  in  which  personality  does 
not  count.  Specialisation  of  course  breaks  up  the  great 
mob  into  a  number  of  smaller  mobs — the  aristocracy, 
the  gentry,  the  army  and  navy,  the  bar,  the  medical 
profession,  the  litterateur  profession,  the  merchant  class, 
the  tradesman  class,  the  artizan  class,  the  labouring  class, 
the  submerged  tenth.  A  code  of  laws  and  customs  is 
framed  regulating  the  dealings  of  these  classes  with  each 
other.  But  it  is  always  legislation  for  the  mob,  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  individual  does  not  count. 

The  bond  of  relationship  among  all  sections  of  the 
mob  is  always  the  quid  pro  quo.  The  lawyer  class 
works  for  all  coiners  and  takes  its  pay  from  all  comers. 
The  labouring  class  works  for  the  capitalist  class  and 
gets  in  return  a  bit  of  the  capital.  The  whole  organ 
isation  is  a  scramble  for  the  betterment  of  self.  Every 
doctor  is  a  rival  to  every  other  doctor  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Each  is  scraping  for  the  shekels,  and 
every  shekel  scraped  in  here  is  a  shekel  scraped  out 
there.  Each  is  lowering  himself  to  another  in  order 
that  he  may  derive  advantage  from  another.  Each  is 
giving  advantage  to  another  only  because  it  is  an 
advantage  for  himself.  I  do  not  mean  that  no  such 
thing  as  benevolence  exists  in  the  world.  But  this  is  a 
prerogative  of  the  person  as  such,  and  not  part  of  the 
system.  Everybody  works  for  pay  or  something  equi 
valent  to  pay,  such  as  honour  or  power.  No  one  works 
for  love.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  does,  it  is  more  than  is 
expected  of  him.  And  above  all,  in  the  whole  scheme 
the  personality  never  enters  in.  No  man  works  for  a 
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he  loves  him,  but  because  he  has  done  work  for  him. 
In  short,  in  the  great  aggregate  of  the  world  outside 
individuality  does  not  count,  personality  does  not 
count,  the  inherent  dignity  o£  the  human  soul  does  not 
count.  If  the  same  results  could  be  achieved  by  levers 
and  cranks  and  steam  valves  and  electric  buttons  it 
would  be  just  as  good.  The  great  organised  world 
is  merely  a  system  of  human  machines — human  because 
no  other  kind  of  machine  is  available.  If  a  gun  could  go 
off  spontaneously  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  gunners 
would  all  be  discharged.  If  money  could  be  got  by 
steam  all  service  would  cease.  If  books  could  be 
written  without  authors  no  one  would  care  for  authors. 
If  laws  could  be  made  by  machinery  no  senate  would 
be  wanted.  If  men  con  Id  be  turned  into  mechanical 
toys  it  would  be  the  greatest  relief  to  everybody. 
Finally  if  government  could  be  worked  by  an  oil 
engine,  and  adjust  itself  mechanically  to  the  needs  of 
the  time,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  general  elec 
tions  ;  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  would  be 
saved,  and  everybody  would  be  supremely  glad. 

REVERSING   THB    SITUATION. 

Now  if,  as  we  have  said,  the  woman  is  essentially 
individualistic  and  the  man  essentially  collectivist  in 
spirit  ;  and  again,  if  the  home  is  essentially  individ 
ualistic  and  the  world  outside  essentially  collective,  it 
becomes  evident  that  each  sex  has  its  proper  place, 
man  in  the  world,  and  woman  in  the  home.  Let  us 
indulge  in  a  topsy-turvy  dream  and  imagine  the  result 
if  an  exchange  were  effected — if  the  man  took  over  the 
home,  and  the  woman  took  over  the  world. 

Evolution  they  say,  is  omnipotent  and,  given  time,  can 
work  wonders.  By  long  adjustment  to  environment 
the  man  might  gradually  develop  into  an  efficient 
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housewife,  and  the  woman  into  an  efficient  civilian. 
But  to  be  really  efficient  this  would  involve  a  radi 
cal  change  of  temperament.  With  the  man  this  is- 
unthinkable  because  man  is  a  specialist,  a  professional, 
a  utilitarian,  and  a  collectivist  by  nature  ;  and  to  turn 
him  into  a  universalist,  an  amateu^  an  ornamentalist 
and  an  individualist  would  be  something  too  much  to 
expect  even  of  evolution.  With  the  woman  the  change 
would  in  some  respects  be  more  thinkable,  because  of 
her  versatility,  and  because  the  process  would  be  one 
of  degeneration — and  degeneration  is  always  easier  than 
evolution.  For  the  specialist  to  become  a  universalist 
is  a  decided  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  so  also  for  a 
professional  to  become  an  amateur,  for  a  utilitarian  to 
become  an  ornamentalist,  for  a  collectivist  to  become 
an  individualist.  The  reverse  process  is  easier  because 
it  is  downward  process — a  matter  of  gravitation. 

Therefore  while  the  man  could  not  possibly  take  the 
place  of  the  woman  in  the  creation  of  the  home,  the 
woman  probably  could  after  a  preliminary  preparation 
manage  to  take  the  place  of  the  man  in  the  state. 
Quite  possibly  she  would  occupy  man's  place  better  than 
man  himself.  A  commonwealth  worked  by  women 
might  possibly  be  a  far  better  commonwealth  than  a 
commonwealth  worked  by  men  ;  because  a  woman  is 
so  much  cleverer  all-round  than  man,  and  so  much 
quicker  to  adjust  herself  and  to  learn.  Of  course  the 
men  would  not  like  it.  They  would  probably  think  it 
detestable.  But  then  that  is  because  woman  would 
rule  man  from  woman's  point  of  view,  while  man  rules 
himself  from  man's  point  of  view.  And  if  in  any  case 
things  get  into  a  mess,  people  always  prefer  their 
own  mess  to  other  people's  mess.  But  the  women 
would  enjoy  it  all  the  same. 

Therefore  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  whether 
woman  is  capable  of  making  the  outside  world  her 
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own.  A  telegram  just  comes  from  Kansas  State,  U.S.A.T 
to  the  effect  that  not  long  ago  a  woman  was  elected 
mayor  of  Hunnewell  ;  that  now  another  woman  has 
been  appointed  Chief  of  Police  ;  and  that  both  are 
proving  an  eminent  success.  Personally  I  quite  believe 
it.  Any  woman  who  can  keep  her  own  house  in  order 
can  keep  a  whole  city  in  order  just  as  well,  provided  you 
make  her  supreme  and  give  her  a  free  hand  and  let  her 
keep  her  queenliness  and  her  individuality.  If  Queen 
Elisabeth,  if  Queen  Victoria  could  rule  the  British 
Empire  and  rule  it  well,  I  see  no  reason  why  Queen 
Elie  Wilson  and  Queen  Rose  Osborn  should  not  rule 
Hunnewell,  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  with  equal  success. 

THE    BETTER   PART. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  woman  not  being  able  to  do 
it.  The  question  is  whether  she  ought  to  do  it — whether 
she  is  not  much  better  employed,  doing  what  nature 
meant  her  to  do,  and  what  no  one  but  herself  can  do. 
The  divine  constitutions  of  things  has  made  woman  a 
queen  by  nature  and  by  birth.  Her  throne  is  hereditary 
with  no  rivals.  Her  kingdom  is  impregnable  and  will 
last  as  long  as  the  human  race  lasts — and  moreover,  the 
human  race  will  last  just  as  long  as  that  kingdom  lasts, 
and  no  longer.  The  continual  re-creation  and  renovation 
of  that  kingdom  is  the  express  prerogative  of  woman. 
She  alone  can  create  it  and  renovate  it.  It  is  a  work 
which  calls  for  all  her  energy,  and  provides  a  full  life- 
work  all  her  days.  Suppose  there  is  a  woman  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  cannot  create  a  family — then 
her  occupation  is  gone  ;  and  just  as  an  unemployed 
labourer,  who  cannot  get  work  in  town,  must  perforce 
wander  out  into  the  country  to  seek  employment  there, 
so  a  woman  who  cannot  create  a  home  must  needs 
wander  into  the  world  outside  and  try  to  be  Mayor  of 
Hunnewell  or  Chief  of  Police,  as  a  makeshift  to  fill  up 
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her  empty  life.  And  i£  the  woman  can  fill  such  posts 
with  success,  and  do  the  work  as  well  or  even  better 
than  a  man,  I  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  do  so. 
The  celibate  woman — one  who  is  such  through  force 
of  circumstances,  and  not  through  perverted  notions 
about  her  sex — will  still  remain  by  her  very  nature 
a  queen,  but  a  queen  without  a  kingdom;  like  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  a  queen  respected  and  honoured  by 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  bereft  of  proper  subjects, 
through  her  misfortune,  not  through  her  fault. 

But  such  occurrences  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal. 
It  is  as  abnormal  for  a  woman  to  head  a  raid  on  illicit 
public  houses,  as  for  a  man  to  wash  the  babies  in  the 
nursery,  and  teach  them  how  to  say  Thank  you — a 
most  important  and  dignified  work,  but  not  the  sort 
of  thing  a  man  is  fit  for.  Therefore  for  the  sex  in 
general  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  world  of  the  home, 
and  merging  themselves  in  the  world  outside,  is  some 
thing  wrong  in  principle,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  as  an 
exception,  and  to  meet  a  personal  need.  Once  spread 
among  women  in  general  a  contempt  for  the  home  and 
an  aspiration  for  the  world  outside,  and  everything 
becomes  unhinged.  A  spirit  of  discontent  will  spread 
itself  over  the  atmosphere  ;  and  where  there  is  dis 
content,  efficiency  fails.  The  work  of  the  home,  if 
despised,  will  be  done  badly,  and  the  time  given  instead 
to  dreaming  about  mayorships  and  chiefships  of  police. 
The  husband  and  children  and  servants,  and  every 
thing  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  home,  will  suffer  ; 
in  fact  the  home  will  go  neck  and  crop  to  the  dogs. 
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PART  XVIII. 
VICTORY  OR  DEFEAT  ? 

WITH  this  our  study  o£  the  complementary  tempera 
ment  of  the  sexes  is  nearly  at  an  end.  But  what  will 
our  readers  think  of  it  ?  They  will  probably  say : 
This  cut-and-dried  division  of  specialism,  profession 
alism,  utilitarianism  and  individualism  and  the  con 
trary  is  beautifully  systematic.  It  is  even  suggestive, 
illuminative  and  to  some  extent  true.  But  applied  to 
the  reality  of  life  it  is  too  formal,  too  exclusive,  too 
definite,  drawing  a  clean-cut  line  where  no  clean-cut 
line  exists.  One  could  reverse  the  terms  and  find  their 
application  equally  true.  If  there  are  specialist  men 
there  are  also  universalist  men  ;  if  there  are  profession 
al  men  there  are  also  amateur  men  ;  if  there  are  use 
ful  men  there  are  also  ornamental  men  ;  if  there  are 
collectivist  men  there  are  also  individualistic  men.  A 
like  reversal  can  be  made  regarding  the  other  sex.  There 
are  women  with  the  specialist  temperament,  the  pro 
fessional  temperament,  the  utilitarian  temperament, 
the  collectivist  temperament ;  and  in  general  both  men 
and  women  are  in  various  degrees  a  mixture  of  both. 

MIXTURE   OF   QUALITIES. 

To  admit  this  frankly  is  not,  however,  to  give  the 
3ase  away.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  qualities 
iistinctive  of  the  two  sexes  are  an  exclusive  property 
>f  each  ;  but  whether,  on  the  whole,  one  set  of  quali- 
:ies  is  not  the  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  one  sex, 
md  the  other  of  the  other  sex,  taken  as  two  types. 
What  we  are  looking  for  is  not  the  properties  shared 
)y  both,  but  the  properties  prevailingly  proper  to  each, 
imong  men  we  can  detect  different  degrees  of  manli- 
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ness,  grading  off  from  pure  masculinity  to  something 
approaching  to  femininity.  There  is  something  of  the 
woman  in  most  men's  temperament,  and  this  is  most 
discernable  in  the  region  of  culture  and  art.  The  more 
cultured,  the  more  artistic  the  temperament,  the  more 
of  the  womanly  character  will  be  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  the  point  is,  as  soon  as  we  detect  this  we  feel  that 
nature  is  making  a  kind  of  compromise.  Such  femi 
nised  men  are  not  typical  men  as  such.  Their  manhood 
is  something  tempered  and  modified.  In  a  small  de 
gree  we  rather  like  to  see  it  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  gets- 
pronounced  we  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable.  There  is  no- 
more  depreciatory  epithet  than  to  call  a  man  "effemi 
nate  ;"  and  as  soon  as  the  characteristics  of  a  woman 
are  mixed  with  those  of  a  man  we  begin  to  think  of 
the  word. 

Similarly  among  women  there  are  degrees  of  mas 
culinity.  As  soon  as  we  see  it  in  young  Lillie  Vernon 
we  call  her  "  a  tomboy,"  and  form  adverse  reflections 
on  her  bringing  up.  A  grown-up  woman  of  this  sorfc 
we  call  a  "  virago.  "  As  a  subordinate  mixture  we  feel 
no  objection  to  it.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  pro 
nounced  we  feel  that  the  woman  is  spoiled.  In  short, 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  man  or  a  woman  participat 
ing  on  the  properties  of  the  opposite  sex,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  become  the  predominating  features.  The 
test  question  is  whether  the  imported  quality  is  an 
addition  to,  or  a  substitute  for  the  home-grown  quality. 
So  long  as  a  man  preserves  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  man,  a  touch  of  the  feminine  is  an  improvement. 
As  soon  as  the  masculine  is  merged  in  the  feminine  we 
turn  away  with  disappointment,  and  almost  with  dis 
gust.  So  inversely  with  the  woman. 

The  reason  why  an  effeminate  man  repels  is  because 
the  male  has  not  adopted  qualities  belonging  to  the 
female  adding  them  as  embellishments  to  those  of  his 
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own  sex,  nor  has  he  adopted  the  temperamental  quali 
ties  o£  the  other  sex  through  and  through.  His  manly 
•characteristics  are  sapped  with  a  certain  softness  and 
weakness  and  sentimentality,  which  does  not  give  him 
the  delicacy  and  sympathetic  responsiveness  of  the 
woman,  but  deprives  him  of  the  strength  and  vigour  of 

man.  Similarly  a  masculine  woman  does  not  assume 
true  manliness.  She  assumes  a  certain  coarseness  des 
tructive  of  feminine  delicacy.  It  is  just  like  a  bad 
cross-breeding,  which  produces  neither  the  excellences 
of  one  breed  nor  of  the  other,  but  a  spoiling  of  both. 

The  simple  fact  is,  we  do  recognise  certain  qualities 
as  womanly,  and  certain  other  qualities  as, manly;  and 
however  much  interchange  and  mixture  there  may  be  in 
actual  life,  we  can  still  distinguish  them.  It  is  just 
where  they  are  least  mixed  that  we  recognise  the  manly 
man  and  the  womanly  woman — or  in  other  words,  the 
standard  sex-type.  The  difficulty  of  defining  the  two 
types  lies  chiefly  in  the  department  of  mind — and  here 
Chesterton's  analysis  seems  just  to  hit  the  mark.  Those 
who  think  otherwise  are  invited  to  work  it  out  better. 

WOMEN'S  RIGHTS. 

These  considerations,  if  accepted,  only  need  applica 
tion  to  another  subject,  and  then  this  part  of  our  work 
is  complete.  I  refer  to  the  whole  "  Woman  question" 
as  it  engages  attention  at  the  present  day — the  whole 
complexity  of  marriage  and  divorce,  home  and  State 
education,  social  work  for  women,  employment  for1 
women,  education  of  women,  universities  for  women, 
degrees  for  women,  professions  for  women,  leagues  for 
women,  votes  for  women,  and  finally  women's  rights. 

What  we  have  to  say  on  these  points  has  partly  been 
said  in  a  casual  sort  of  way  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
something  more  is  still  to  come  in  the  sequel.  Here 
our  only  object  is  to  draw  from  the  foregoing  analysis 
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one  leading  idea,  namely,  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
"  women's  rights"  which  tells  against  her  sex  prero 
gatives,  or  tends  to  draw  her  away  from  the  life-work 
which  nature  has  specially  destined  her  for,  is  bogus 
and  injurious  not  only  to  woman,  but  also  to  man,  and 
to  the  whole  race.  Summed  up  in  one  short  sentence, 
woman's  destiny  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  free  from 
the  necessity  of  earning  her  means,  so  that  by  the 
administration  of  these  means  already  supplied  she  may 
create  and  rule  over  the  home.  The  very  need  for  any 
woman  to  earn  her  own  living  is  in  itself  an  anomaly 
in  the  state  of  things,  and  perversive  of  the  natural 
order.  For*  it  diverts  to  the  outside  world  the  energy 
and  strength  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  home, 
every  bit  of  which  is  needed  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  home.  Obviously  this  does  not  apply  to  those 
women  who,  for  any  reason,  abstain  from  marriage — a 
thing  which  any  one  in  the  world  is  free  to  do.  Nor 
does  it  apply  to  cases  where  the  wife  has  a  special 
talent  for  work,  and  perhaps  skilled  work,  which  she 
can  occupy  herself  in  as  a  hobby,  and  so  gain  money 
without  encroaching  on  her  domestic  duties.  But  these 
are  the  exceptions;  and  apart  from  them,  it  does  apply 
to  the  normal  case  of  the  woman  who  would  marry  but 
is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  necessity  of  going 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  her  living  ;  and  still  more 
to  any  woman  who  is  married,  but  by  the  necessity  of 
earning  her  living  is  forced  to  absent  herself  from  the 
home  and  neglect  it,  or  delegate  its  working  to  servants. 
It  applies,  too,  with  special  force  to  any  wanton  and 
uncalled-for  ambition  of  women  to  take  part  in  public 
life  without  necessity,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  be 
coming  like  men,  or  with  the  object  of  levelling  up 
the  two  sexes.  This  leads  us  finally  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  women's  rights  movement  as  it  is  being  work 
ed  in  England  at  the  present  day. 
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1   _,]  THOSE    PANKHURST    PEOPLE. 

The  ambition  to  share  men's  activity,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  embodied  in  the  suffragette  movement, 
is  conventionally  conceived  as  an  ambition  to  recover 
something  which  woman  has  lost,  or  to  secure  for  the 
first  time  something  which  has  unjustly  been  denied. 
If  by  waving  banners,  and  breaking  windows,  and 
knocking  off  the  hats  o£  prime  ministers  these  women 
manage  to  secure  what  they  want,  they  will  surely 
hoist  a  banner  of  victory.  Mr.  Chesterton  once  more 
comes  on  the  scene,  and  points  out  that  in  that  case 
they  must  hoi-t  not  the  flag  of  victory  but  the  flag  o£ 
defeat — not  the  purple  flag  of  triumph  over  man,  but 
the  white  flag  of  capitulation  to  man — the  final  surrender 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  sex.  The  greatest  preroga 
tive  of  a  woman  is,  in  short,  precisely  to  be  unlike  a 
man — and  why  ?  Not  because  it  is  the  misfortune  o£ 
woman  to  be  inferior  to  man,  but  because  it  is  her 
prerogative  to  be  superior.  Coming  to  the  level  of 
man  will  not  be  a  levelling-up  but  a  levelling-down* 
The  healthy-minded  woman  ought  to  be  conscious  o£ 
her  innate  superiority ;  whereas  these  Pankhurst 
people  mistake  superiority  for  inferiority.  While  all 
men  really  think  them  superior  as  a  sex,  and  worship 
and  reverence  them  as  beings  of  a  higher  sphere  than 
their  own,  these  pjor  half-unsexed  or  sexless  agita- 
tionists  are  all  the  time  imagining  that  man  looks  down 
upon  them  as  a  lower  order  of  creation.  So  they  are 
determined  to  show  that  they  are  not  of  a  lower  order; 
that  they  are  of  the  same  order.  It  is  just  like  a 
queen  shrieking  out  that  she  is  as  good  as  the  court- 
usher,  when  everybody  knows  she  is  infinitely  better, 
In  order  to  be  as  good  as  her  court-usher  she  must 
lay  aside  the  crown.  Let  her  do  so  if  she  likes.  But  let 
her  not  call  it  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  a  queen* 
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Let  her  recognise  the  come-down,  and  then  she  is  wel- 
-come  to  her  degradation. 

In  one  of  Lytton's  novels  there  was  one  character 
who  "  thought  it  better  to  be  a  big  man  in  the  country 
than  a  little  man  in  town."  Even  if  we  look  at  the 
matter  from  that  surface  point  of  view,  the  women's 
rights  movement  is  an  abandonment  of  a  higher 
state,  not  the  attainment  of  a  higher  state.  Chesterton's 
way  of  putting  it  would  be  :  It  is  better  to  be  a  queen 
in  the  world  of  the  home  than  a  subscrub  in  the  world 
outside.  In  the  world  outside,  999  men  out  of  1,000 
roust  necessarily  be  subscrubs.  And  if  the  women  join 
them  in  equal  numbers,  999  women  out  of  1,000  will 
only  become  subscrubs  too.  whereas  every  one  of  them 
might  be  queens  at  home,  and  queens  without  rivalry. 
They  prefer  to  give  up  the  crown  and  come  down 
among  the  crowd,  to  be  elbowed  by  every  Dick,  Tom 
and  Harry  on  election  day,  in  order  to  secure  Dick,  Tom 
and  Harry's  exalted  privilege  of  voting  for  protection 
or  free  trade,  without  any  idea  what  the  whole  ques 
tion  is  about,  or  at  least  without  any  idea  worth  having; 
— -and  moreover,  without  the  least  idea  whether  the 
thing  they  are  voting  for  will  ever  come  to  pass,  or 
be  the  right  thing  if  it  does  come  to  pass. 

I  have  said  already  that  woman  has  shown  herself  in 
the  past  quite  as  capable  of  governing  an  empire  as 
a  man  is.  But  when  we  come  to  modern  titnes  the 
matter  begins  to  assume  a  different  appearance.  The 
reason  is  because  the  modern  state  is  essentially  republi 
can  and  democratic.  In  a  monarchy  of  the  old  type 
there  was  no  difficulty.  Every  quality  of  woman  was 
calculated  to  breed  success  in  government.  Her  uni- 
versalism  would  give  her  versatility  and  largeness  o£ 
view,  her  amateurism  would  give  her  zeal  and  win 
loyalty  and  devotion,  her  ornamentalism  would  secure 
reverence  and  admiration,  her  individualism  would 
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give  her  queenly  majesty,  and  dignity,  and  power  o£ 
command.  In  the  modern  republican,  democratic 
regime  the  same  qualities  of  the  sex  would  be  of  equal 
advantage  except  one.  Kepublicanism  and  democracy 
is  ( by  a  strange  paradox )  supposed  to  be  acutely 
individualistic,  but  is  in  fact  acutely  collective.  It 
governs  not  by  autocratic  individual  determinations, 
but  by  deliberative  assemblies  and  collected  votes. 
Now  this  is  just  the  one  sort  of  work  the  woman  seems 
unlikely  to  succeed  in  ;  and  it  is  her  individualism, 
her  queenly  imperialism  which  will  stand  in  the  way. 
Each  female  M.  P.  would  surely  want  her  own  way  ; 
and  a  thousand  of  them  would  likely  enough  have  a 
thousand  ways.  They  might  be  forced  to  submit  to 
the  procedure  ;  to  be  called  to  order,  and  compelled 
to  sit  down  at  certain  times,  and  bound  to  go  by 
the  voting,  and  accept  a  division  of  the  house  as  the 
settlement  of  the  point.  But  the  defeated  party  would 
never  give  in.  It  is  part  of  their  nature  to  despise 
collectivism  and  to  assert  personality,  and  they  would 
never  acquiesce  in  the  domination  of  black  and  white 
beans.  External  submission  would  only  be  a  thin 
covering  of  the  cinere  doloso  of  smouldering  resentment 
beneath  the  surface  ;  and  a  raid  to  scratch  out  the 
eyes  of  the  prevailing  party  would  be  the  natural 
sequel  to  the  passing  or  rejecting  of  any  bill.  A 
session  of  Woman's  parliament  would  surely  be  like  a 
concert  in  the  cockatoo  house  at  the  Zoo,  and  a  scramble 
for  self-assertion — each  outscreaming  the  others,  and 
flourishing  flags  of  "  Death  or  Victory  '*  in  the  faces 
of  the  constables  of  unexceptional  politeness  specially 
detailed  for  the  ungracious  office  of  "  chucking  out." 
In  short  the  individualism  of  the  woman,  confronted 
with  the  collectivism  of  the  state,  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  cause  ;  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  how  it 
would  all  end.  The  whole  mischief  would  lie  at  the 
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doors,  first  of  tlje  sex  which  has  forgotten  its  preroga 
tives,  and  lowered  itself  to  the  level  of  man  without 
changing  its  sex  ;  and  secondly  of  those  complacent 
and  shortsighted  ministers  who,  acquiescing  in  the 
blunder,  have  joined  the  conspiracy  to  uusex  the  sex; 
imagining  fondly  that  a  change  of  occupation  would 
bring  about  a  change  of  temperament,  transform  the 
spirit  of  autocracy  into  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and 
turn  the  individualist  woman  into  a  collectivist  man. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  movement  of  the 
few,  and  that  (according  to  Chesterton  speaking  from 
knowledge)  it  does  not  represent  but  is  on  the  whole 
counter  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  sex.  But  the 
fallacy  which  underlies  it  is  widespread,  not  only 
among  women  but  also  among  men — the  fallacy  of 
imagining  that  woman,  to  reverse  the  lines  of  Tennyson, 
is  but  "  undeveloped  man,  not  diverse." 

DIFFERENCE   IN    EDUCATION. 

The  fallacy  pervades  more  questions  than  the  mere 
question  of  votes.  Votes  would  not  much  matter,  even 
if  they  were  given.  For  voting  is  a  very  simple  and  inci 
dental  matter,  over  in  half  a  day,  and  need  not  interfere 
with  domestic  duties.  No,  the  great  evil  of  the  fallacy 
is  that  it  leads  to  a  systematic  attempt  in  all  depart 
ments  to  destroy  the  temperamental  difference  of  the 
two  sexes,  or  at  least  to  work  against  that  difference 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  half-unsex 
the  sex.  Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  education  for 
boys  and  girl's.  General  education  has  for  its  object 
three  things:  the  development  of  the  intellect  by  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  the  power  to  turn  it  to 
advantage;  the  acquisition  of  character  and  the  power 
of  acting  according  to  morals;  the  acquisition  of  taste 
and  culture  and  the  power  of  exercising  it  for  the 
embellishment  of  life.  And  all  this  in  general  must 
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be  common  to  the  sexes.  But  now  look  at  the  particular 
turn  which  education  should  take.  The  proper  outcome 
of  a  boy's  education  is,  to  enable  him  to  earn  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  also  to  take  his 
proper  place  as  a  citizen  of  the  state;  whereas  the 
proper  outcome  of  a  girl's  education  is  to  enable  her 
to  administer  the  income  of  her  husband,  and  to  create, 
organise  and  conduct  a  home,  and  all  that  a  home 
implies.  I  am  not  qualified  to  state  in  detail  the 
consequent  difference  which  should  exist  between  the 
curriculum  of  a  boy's  and  a  girl's  training.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  difference  must  be  radical. 
And  yet  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  make 
the  girl's  education  approximate  to  the  boy's,  and  thus 
to  awaken  and  develop  in  girls  instincts  and  habits  of 
body  and  mind  which  are  suitable  for  a  man's  life  in 
the  outside  world,  and  utterly  unsuitable  for  woman's 
life  in  the  home.  The  same  fallacy  shows  itself  in  the 
growing  tendency  of  women  to  take  up  professions,  or 
to  study  for  degrees  supposed  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  professions. 

But  the  whole  subject  is  interminable,  besides  being 
rather  outside  our  present  scope.  Enough  to  say  that 
the  more  the  woman  realises  that  she  is  by  tempera 
ment  and  by  destiny  a  higher  sort  of  being  totally 
different  from  a  man;  the  more  she  realises  ner  real 
prerogatives  and  cherishes  and  makes  the  most  of  them ; 
the  more  she  realises  the  magnificent  dignity  of  her 
life-work,  and  the  momentous  importance  of  that  life- 
work  for  the  well-being  of  the  human  race — the  better 
woman  will  she  be,  and  the  better  men  ice  shall  be. 
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PART  XIX, 
CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  MARRIAGE. 

IN  the  previous  section  we  have  seen  something  of 
the  modern  conspiracy  o£  woman  against  man,  which  is 
more  properly  woman's  conspiracy  against  herself — an 
endeavour  to  eliminate  the  difference  between  the 
sexes,  and  to  deprive  woman  of  her  noblest  and  most 
inalienable  prerogatives.  This  is  a  lamentable  mistake; 
but  it  would  be  sheer  affectation  to  be  afraid  of  it.  The 
prerogatives  of  woman  are  so  innate,  she  is  as  a  rule  so 
deeply  conscious  of  them,  that  the  movement  can  hardly 
take  deep  root.  The  real  danger  lies  in  another  direc 
tion  altogether.  It  is  not  the  plotting  of  woman  against 
man  that  we  need  fear,  but  the  far  more  insidious 
plotting  of  man  against  woman,  which  cuts  away  the 
exercise  of  all  womanly  prerogatives  by  belittling  and 
destroying  her  hereditary  kingdom  of  the  home.  Our 
present  theme  therefore  is  a  dark  and  tragic  one,  the 
threefold  conspiracy  of  modern  civilisation  against 
marriage,  the  family  and  the  human  race. 

The  essential  ideas  of  marriage  are  so  deeply  branded 
in  nature  that  unsophisticated  humanity,  in  spite  of 
occasional  aberrations,  has  on  the  whole  taken  them  for 
granted  and  preserved  them  intact.  It  has  been  re 
served  for  modern  western  civilisation  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  its  essential  principles,  and  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate,  systematic  and  reasoned  conspiracy  against 
it  root  and  branch. 

The  true  constitution  of  marriage,  as  sedulously 
cherished  by  the  Catholic  Church,  comprises  for  pre 
sent  purposes  three  points  : — 

(1)  That  marriage  is  a  lifelong  bond  soluble  only 
by  death  ; 
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(2)  That  parents  and  children  shall  coagulate  into 
a  family  and  lead  a  family-life  ; 

(3)  That   the  privilege   of   marriage  shall  not  be 
used  without  accepting  the  natural  consequences  of  its 
use. 

The  programme  of  modern  conspiracy  contains  three 
points  diametrically  opposed  to  these  : — 

(1)  That  marriage  is  soluble  at  will,  at  least  for 
specific  reasons,  which  tend  to  become  more  numerous 
and  less  weighty  as  time  goes  on ; 

(2)  That  family-life  is  optional  and   can   be   dis 
pensed  with; 

(3)  That  the  privilege  of  marriage  can  be  used,  and 
yet  its  natural  consequences  can,  and  even  ought  to  be 
thwarted. 

Let  us  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  these 
points : — 

DIVORCE. 

The  Christian  conception  of  marriage  in  this  parti 
cular  is  embodied  in  the  marriage  formula  :  "  Until 
death  us  do  part."  The  revised  version  must  now  be : 
"  Until  death  or  the  divorce  court  do  us  part."  The 
absolute  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  certainly  a  truth 
which  unaided  reason  might  fail  to  discover.  That  the 
bond  should  be  normally  a  permanent  one  is  perfectly 
clear  ;  that  it  can  under  no  circumstances  be  dissolved 
is  not  so  clear.  Nay,  the  fact  that  divorce  was  allowed 
— though  grudgingly — in  the  Mosaic  law  shows  that 
marriage  is  not  in  the  essential  nature  of  things  indis 
soluble.  The  full  strength  of  our  case  therefore  rests 
on  the  divine  positive  law,  especially  as  promulgated 
in  the  New  Testament — the  general  teaching  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  puzzling  clause,  is  unmistake- 
able,  and  has  the  unequivocal  support  of  the  tradition 
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o£  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  partial  or  total  loss 
of  belief  in  this  tradition  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
modern  mischief. 

Even  if  divorce  were  allowed  by  the  divine  law,  it 
would  still  need  to  be  closely  restricted  by  the  sever 
est  conditions,  and  even  then  would  be  liable  to  great 
abuse.  Nothing  exercises  so  powerful  and  wide-reach 
ing  a  control  on  the  human  mind  as  the  recognition 
of  the  inevitable.  Let  the  old  formula  "until  death  do 
us  part"  be  once  accepted  without  question,  and  then 
perseverance  in  the  marriage-bond  becomes  a  matter 
of  course.  The  idea  of  separation  simply  sinks  outside 
the  horizon  of  the  mind  ;  and  a  married  couple,  what 
ever  their  circumstances,  will  be  driven  to  settle  down 
and  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Once  introduce 
the  idea  that  marriage  is  under  certain  conditions 
soluble,  and  wherever  conjugal  felicity  fails,  the  mind 
will  immediately  begin  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  solution  ;  and  far  from  trying  to  mend  matters,  will 
be  tempted  rather  to  let  them  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  even  to  make  them  worse  in  order  that  the  condi 
tions  of  separation  may  be  reached.  Thus,  to  put  the 
worst  case — suppose  adultery  is  the  one  plea  under 
which  divorce  can  be  urged,  it  lies  easily  in  the  power 
of  either  party  to  commit  adultery  and  thus  secure 
the  desired  end.  And  if  the  temptation  grows  strong, 
this  is  what  will  probably  happen.  If — to  go  to  the 
other  extreme — mere  incompatibility  of  temperament 
is  accepted  as  a  sufficient  ground,  the  least  disagreement 
will  be  magnified  into  incompatibility  of  temperament 
if  the  two  parties,  or  one  of  them,  only  makes  up  the 
mind  to  cultivate  quarrels  instead  of  avoiding  them. 

It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  we  find  a  clinching 
argument  from  reason  alone  for  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage.  Arguments  from  external  consequences  do 
not  always  prove  the  intrinsic  morality  or  immorality 
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of  a  given  act.  But  where  the  consequences  are  bound 
tip  with  human  nature,  and  form  part  of  the  inevitable 
psychology  of  the  case,  it  becomes  fair  to  argue  that 
the  consequences  do  prove  the  point.  Thus  if  the 
least  opening  of  the  way  to  divorce  tends  of  its  own 
nature  to  multiply  cases  of  divorce,  and  to  create  a 
disposition  to  bring  them  about,  then  surely  there 
must  be  something  in  divorce  essentially  hostile  to 
marriage  ;  or  in  other  words,  divorce  must,"  in  concrete 
practice  at  least,  be  inherently  wrong.  If  this  argu 
ment  falls  short  of  demonstration,  it  shows  at  least 
that  the  principle  of  indissolubiiity  is  fully  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  marriage,  while  divorce  is  altogether 
dissonant  from  it. 

PLAUSIBLE  PLEAS. 

The  pleas  in  favour  of  divorce  are,  it  must  be  con 
fessed,  extremely  strong.  "  Marriage,  it  can  be  argued, 
is  after  all  a  human  act ;  and  every  human  act  is  liable 
to  err.  It  is  an  act  fraught  with  bearing  on  the  whole 
of  life  ;  and  who  is  there  foreseeing  enough  to  commit 
himself  irrevocably  for  life  to  anything  at  all  ?  Marriage 
is  in  great  part  an  experiment  with  the  unknown  ;  and 
is  it  not  altogether  too  hard,  is  it  not  unreasonable,  for 
men  to  bind  themselves  to  any  experiment  which  on 
maturer  experience  may  prove  a  grievous  mistake  ? 
Granting  that  marriage  is  to  be  normally  undertaken  as  a 
lifelong  bond,  surely  at  least  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
of  averting  disaster.  Make  the  conditions  for  divorce 
as  stringent  as  you  like  ;  make  the  verification  of  these 
conditions  as  searching  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
abuse.  But  do  at  least  leave  an  ultimate  loophole  of 
escape  when  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  a 
given  marriage  is  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  blunder 
and  a  calamity,  and  altogether  fatal  to  peace  and 
happiness  for  life." 
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Under  the  pressure  of  such  plausibilities  the  un 
believing  world  has  given  way  altogether.  The  sects, 
too,  are  gradually  following  suit.  They  nibble  at 
divorce,  connive  at  it,  never  get  beyond  regretting  the 
necessity  of  it,  or  wishing  it  to  occur  as  seldom  as 
possible.  Only  the  Catholic  Church  remains.  And  if 
she  is  still  a  powerful  mainstay  of  the  traditional  ideal 
of  marriage,  this  is  only  for  her  own  members.  To 
the  outsider  hers  is  a  voice  crying :  "  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  But  what  with  the  sects 
doubting  what  the  way  of  the  Lord  is,  and  the  rest 
doubting  whether  there  is  any  Lord  at  all,  her  voice  is 
that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  response 
but  a  faint  echo  from  the  barren  rocks  around. 

THE   DOWNWARD   GRADE. 

When  once  divorce  has  become  a  matter  of  law,  the 
inevitable  tendency  is  to  make  it  more  easy  and  more 
frequent,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pleas  under 
which  it  may  be  granted.  First  comes  adultery,  which 
is  a  formal  breach  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  a 
direct  outrage  of  its  rights.  Next,  ill-treatment  and 
bodily  abuse  ;  then  drunkenness  or  intolerable  temper  ; 
then  desertion  or  neglect  of  maintenance  ;  then  inability 
through  sickness  or  otherwise  to  render  the  dues  of 
marriage  ;  then  inability  to  generate  a  family;  and 
finally  incompatibility  of  temperament,  or  want  of 
agreement  and  sympathy  in  aims  and  interests.  In 
the  end  it  comes  to  this  : — Any  two  parties  who  agree 
on  separation  can  easily  conspire  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  conditions  for  divorce  ;  nay  more,  any  one 
party  who  has  got  tired  of  the  other,  and  desires  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,  or  has  let  his  affections  go 
astray  into  other  channels,  can  easily  commit  the 
crime  of  creating  the  conditions  for  divorce,  and  force 
a  separation  on  the  other  and  innocent  party  ;  and  all 
this  with  practical  impunity.  The  result  is  that  apart 
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from  the  accident  o£  conjugal  contentment  and  happi 
ness  on  both  sides,  and  the  desire  to  persevere  in 
fellowship  "  till  death  us  do  part,"  the  marriage-bond 
becomes  so  unstable  as  never  to  be  counted  upon  ;  and 
the  whole  foundation  of  family  life  is  undermined. 

INEXORABLE   LOGIC. 

Inexorable  logic  soon  forces  further  developments. 
If  marriage  can  be  dissolved  for  specified  reasons,  this 
proves  conclusively  that  marriage  in  itself  is  a  rescind- 
able  con  tract,  which  can  remain  permanent  at  option,  but 
which  is  not  of  its  own  nature  permanent.  Some  writers 
have  candidly  faced  this  issue,  and  advocated  a  radical 
change  of  the  conception  of  marriage  from  a  permanent 
and  inexorable  into  a  temporary  and  optional  bond. 
"  Let  us,  they  say,  boldly  recognise  marriage  as  a  provi 
sional  agreement  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  till 
such  time  as  by  mutual  consent  we  feel  disposed  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  Let  men  take  their  wives 
as  they  take  apartments — so  that  either  party  can  give 
the  other  a  month's  or  year's  notice  to  quit.  Those 
who  wish  to  secure  legal  effects  must  of  course  register 
their  marriages,  and  thus  fall  under  the  restraints  of 
the  law  of  divorce.  But  suppose  such  legal  effects  are 
not  wished  for.  Suppose  the  two  parties  desire  to 
remain  free.  In  that  case  why  resort  to  the  civil  law 
at  all  ?  Why  not  make  such  private  arrangements  as 
are  now  customary  among  the  more  sedate  section  of 
the  so-called  '  licentious,'  merely  elevating  the  mistress 
to  the  dignity  of  a  wife  for  the  time  being  ;  and  let 
society  modify  its  ideas,  and  admit  the  respectability  and 
blamelessness  of  such  conventions."  This  is,  in  short, 
the  idea  of  "  free  love  "  in  an  organised  form,  in  which 
clearly  the  whole  idea  of  marriage  has  gone.  And 
the  worst  of  all  is,  no  one  can  deny  the  logic,  when  once- 
the  solubility  of  marriage  by  divorce  has  been  allowed. 
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THE  VIEW-POINT   OF    THEOLOGY. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  view-point  of  theo 
logy,  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  so 
essential  that  no  contract  is  a  true  marriage  without  it. 
A  wedding  conducted  under  the  formula  "  Until  death 
or  the  divorce  court  do  us  part"  would  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Church  be  no  marriage  at  all.  For  thereby  the 
matter  of  assent  is  a  rescindable  bond,  whereas  marriage 
is  essentially  an  irrescindable  bond.  It  is  not  neces 
sary  that  people  should  expressly  contemplate  the  idea 
of  making  use  of  divorce.  They  may  be  fully  con 
vinced  that  their  union  will  be  persevered  in  for  life. 
The  mere  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  marriage  is 
rescindable  through  divorce  is  enough  to  invalidate  it. 

The  consequences  are  somewhat  startling.  If  we 
regard  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  as  expressing  the 
divine  law  for  the  human  race ;  if  we  maintain  that 
divorce  can  only  be  valid  under  the  express  dispensa 
tion  of  God  himself,  as  it  was  in  the  Old  Law — it  then 
follows  that  wherever  divorce  exists  and  is  recognised 
by  the  people,  all  marriages  will  cease,  although  their 
external  appearance  may  remain.  On  the  strength  of 
God's  revealed  word  we  maintain  that  marriage  is 
strictly  indissoluble,  and  therefore  anything  which  is 
conceived  as  a  temporary  or  rescindable  contract  is  not 
the  marriage  contract  at  all,  but  is  a  legally  and 
socially  sanctioned  concubinage  and  nothing  more. 

To  those  therefore  who  do  not  believe  in  her  autho 
rity  outside,  the  Church  still  continues  to  preach  her 
message,  but  on  a  basis  suitable  to  their  mental 
attitude — on  the  basis  of  prudence  and  common  sense. 
"  You  may  not  believe  in  the  indissolubility  of  marri 
age  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  revealed  truth  ;  but  at 
least  believe  in  it  on  the  ground  of  prudential  reason 
and  practical  experience.  For  centuries  upon  centu- 
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ries  1  have  been  putting  my  law  into  practice.  And, 
granting  that,  in  the  individual  case,  it  may  involve 
undesirable  consequences  now  and  then,  still  on  the 
whole  it  has  worked  well ;  and  what  is  more,  it  has 
proved  the  true  preservative  of:  marriage.  You  have 
been  trying  your  law  (of  divorce)  for  some  decades  ; 
and  already  it  has  given  birth  to  an  upgrowth  of  evils 
so  serious,  that  you  are  now  standing  aghast  at  the 
consequences,  and  tearing  your  hair  to  think  how  to 
cope  with  them.  And  cope  with  them  you  never  will. 
A  French  philosopher  once  said  :  *  If  there  were  no  God 
it  would  be  necessary  to  inveni  one ' — in  order  to 
keep  the  disorderly  passions  of  men  from  running  to 
ruin.  Similarly  I  may  say  :  '  If  marriage  were  not 
indissoluble  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  so.'  In 
short,  there  is  only  one  way  of  saving  the  modern 
situation  brought  about  by  the  law  of  divorce,  and  that 
is  by  making  divorce  impossible, — by  going  back  to 
the  old  Christian  tradition,  and  accepting  it  and 
acting  on  it — if  not  under  the  persuasion  that  it  is 
true,  at  least  under  the  persuasion  that  it  is  necessary 
if  marriage  is  to  be  sustained  at  all.  For  without  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  marriage,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  social  life? — What  is  to  become  of  the  race  ?" 

THE   PROCEDURE   OF   THE    CHURCH. 

Although  the  Catholic  Church  is  absolute  and  un 
compromising  in  maintaining  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage,  there  are  certain  pa'ts  of  her  procedure 
which  to  the  outside  world  present  an  appearance  of 
divorce  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  do  well  to  explain 
what  these  are: — 

(1)  There  is  one  case,  and  one  only,  in  which  the 
Church  allows  the  recision  of  a  fully  valid  marriage. 
If  a  married  pagan  is  converted  to  the  Church,  and  the 
unconverted  party  refuses  to  live  at  peace  with  her  in 
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her  new  religion,  the  convert  is  allowed  to  break  off 
all  connection  and  even  to  marry  a  Christian  partner. 
The  case  is  so  peculiar  and  rare  in  civilised  life  that  it 
need  not  occupy  much  attention.  The  principle  underly 
ing  it  is  that  the  former  marriage  was  a  natural  marriage, 
whereas  baptism  elevates  marriage  into  a  sacrament.  And 
the  chasm  between  the  two  orders  possesses  a  certain 
potentiality  to  dissolve  the  contract.  But  observe,  this 
exception  is  not  one  of  the  Church's  making,  but  comes 
to  her  on  the  inspired  authority  of  St.  Paul.  It  shows 
that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  can  be  dispensed 
from  by  God  the  author  of  marriage.  It  does  not 
prove  that  it  can  be  dispensed  from  by  man  apart  from 
the  divine  sanction. 

(2)  The  second  case  is  where  a  marriage  contracted, 
but  not  completed  by  the  use  of  its   privilege,   can   be 
rescinded  by  one  of  the  parties  entering  the  religious 
state  under  a  perpetual  vow  of  chastity.     Such  a   case 
is    also   rare.    Trie  principle  underlying  it  seems  to 
be  that  the  marriage  contract  is  only  fully  signed   and 
sealed  by  its  "consummation,"  and  the  Church  can 
allow  the  uncompleted  contract  to  lapse  under  such 
strictly  specified  conditions. 

(3)  The  Church  sometimes  declares  the  nullity  oE 
a  marriage  publicly  and  civilly  supposed   to   be  valid. 
In  this  case  the  Church  does  not  grant   a   solution   of 
marriage.     She  plainly  declares  that  in  spite  of  out 
ward  appearances  no  marriage  ever  took  place.     The 
two  parties  have  really  been  single  all  the  time,  and  now 
the   Church  formally  declares  them  single  ;  and  unless 
they  wish  now  to  validate  their  supposed  marriage  by 
a  new  act,  they  not  only  may  but  must  separate,  and 
can  marry  elsewhere. 

(4)  Where  an  unhappy  marriage  has  taken  place, 
and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  mending  matters  ;  where 
living  together  means  a  grievous  injury  to  the  natural 
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rights  of  either  party,  or  where  the  spiritual  interests 
of  parent  or  children  demand  it,  the  Church  allows 
"separation  from  bed  and  board,"  as  it  is  called;  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  couple  shall  live  apart.  In  this 
case,  however,  responsibility  for  the  separation  lies  with 
the  offending  party,  who  is  bound  to  remove  the  obs 
tacle  to  family  life  ;  and  the  two  are  obliged  to  come 
together  again  as  soon  as  the  separating  conditions 
cease  and  reunion  is  wished  for  by  either.  Moreover, 
even  where  the  separation  is  perpetual,  the  marriage 
bond  remains;  so  that  neither  is  allowed  to  marry  else 
where  while  the  other  is  still  alive. 

(5)  Lastly,  certain  complicated  cases  arise  in  which 
two  parties  are  married  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but 
are  not  married  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  Being 
really  unmarried  they  are  in  conscience  free  to  marry 
elsewhere ;  but  if  they  do  so  they  will  be  liable  to  the 
legal  charge  of  bigamy.  In  such  a  case  the  Church 
allows  the  parties  to  appeal  to  the  divorce  court  in 
order  to  secure  separation  and  other  legal  effects. 
This  is  not  a  divorce,  because  the  parties  are  not  really 
married  ;  nor  is  it  an  approval  of  the  divorce  law, 
which  the  Church  condemns  as  wrong.  It  is  merely 
fighting  the  law  with  its  own  weapons,  and  rectifying 
a  bogus  marriage  by  a  bogus  divorce. 
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PART  XX. 
CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  fir-it  item  in  the  programme  o£  conspiracy  was 
divorce,  or  the  reduction  of  marriage  from  an  absolute  to 
a  rescindable  bond.  The  second  item  is  the  decline,  both 
in  ideal  and  in  practice,  of  family-life. 

The  family  is  the  absolute  unit  of  human  society,  the 
nucleus  and  prototype  of  all  larger  units.  This  is  a  truth 
\vhich  unsophisticated  humanity  on  the  whole  has  al 
ways  instinctively  preserved,  and  one  which  it  has  been 
reserved  for  the  advancing  civilisation  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  ignore  and  contravene.  In  that  charmingly 
anthropomorphic  opening  of  Genesis  we  read  how  God 
first  created  the  individual,  and  then  watched,  as  it 
were,  to  see  how  he  would  get  on  by  himself.  But  it 
was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  and  so  a  help  was 
made  meet  for  him,  and  man  passed  from  the  single  to 
the  married  state.  The  foundation-essence  of  this 
state  lay  in  the  social  bond  between  the  two  sexes,  not 
merely  for  the  function  of  multiplying  the  human 
race,  but  for  multiplying  it  into  an  organic  group  called 
the  family.  Out  of  this  family-group  the  members 
were  to  depart  only  in  order  that  they  might  form  new 
family-groups  of  their  own.  Afterwards  out  of  the 
grouping  of  families  tril>es  were  formed,  out  of  tribes 
nations  and  kingdoms,  out  of  kingdoms  empires.  But 
this  was  merely  a  matter  of  accretion  and  external 
organisation.  The  family  still  remained  the  self- 
contained,  autonomous,  integral  and  absolute  unit  of 
human  society. 

What  is  more,  the  entire  quality  of  those  larger 
organisations  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  families 
which  composed  it.  The  reason  lies  in  this,  that  whereas 
those  larger  combinations  are  merely  an  aggregation  and 
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combination  of  human  beings  ready-made,  the  family  is 
tlie  workshop  in  which  the  making  is  done.  The  family- 
is  not  merely  the  breeding- warren  of  humanity,  it  is  also 
the  great  and  the  only  training  ground  for  turning  out 
finished  specimens  of  the  race;  and  the  finished  specimen 
will  IK?  what  the  family  has  made  it. 

TWO   OPPOSITE   WORSHIPS. 

And  yet  everything  in  our  modern  western  civilisation 
conspires  to  the  obliteration  of  the  family  as  a  training- 
ground  for  humanity.  Modern  civilisation  is  actuated 
by  two  opposite  worships — the  worship  of  individualism, 
and  the  worship  of  collectivism.  Individualism,  ini 
tiated  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reforma 
tion,  is  an  emlxxliment  of  the  homely  proverb  that 
« every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom" — which  is 
all  very  well  with  tubs,  but  for  growing  and  developing 
humanities  will  not  do  at  all.  As  the  subtle  influence 
of  individualism  spread,  it  affected  alike  the  minds  of 
parents  and  children.  It  introduced  a  spirit  of  indepen 
dence  among  those  who  from  their  immaturity  were  in 
the  least  favourable  condition  for  the  profitable  exercise/ 
of  independence  ;  it  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  spirit 
of  .subjection  on  one  side,  and  a  weakening  of  the 
hand  of  authority  of  the  other.  Parents  gradually  lost 
the  idea  of  shaping  their  children ;  the  children  gradually 
acquired  the  idea  of  shaping  themselves.  Thus  the  spirit 
of  unification  in  the  family  is  depreciated,  the  restraints 
of  parental  influence  are  reduced  to  their  minimum,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  the  youth  begins  to  carve  out  his 
own  career  for  himself — the  parent  looking  on  and 
tendering  advice,  which  may  be  accepted  if  it  fits  in 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  budding  mind,  but  otherwise  is 
lightly  disregarded  as  possessing  no  weight.  If  the 
exercise  of  parental  control  has  in  some  states  of  society 
been  rather  in  excess — for  instance  the  arrangement  of 
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marriages  in  France — the  tendency  in  modern  countries 
has  generally  worked  the  other  way — e.  g.  the  arrange 
ment  of  marriages  in  England.  By  this  time  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  order  of  the  day  that  as 
soon  as  a  child  has  acquired  the  least  capacity  for  man 
aging  his  own  affairs. he  shall  do  so,  well  or  badly  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  cannot  brook  the  advice  of  his  elders 
nnless  it  coincides  with  his  own  plans. 

The  spirit  of  individualism  is  not  in  itself  an  unhealthy 
spirit,  provided  it  is  cultivated  in  moderation,  and  with 
due  regard  both  for  the  capacities  of  the  individual  to 
manage  himself,  and  the  objective  facts  of  his  environ 
ment.  But  it  is  a  tendency  perilously  prone  to  excess. 
In  theology  and  religious  worship  it  is  responsible  first 
for  the  sects;  and  then  for  what  is  called  "free  thought." 
In  social  life  it  is  responsible  for  the  decline  of  parental 
authority  and  of  authority  in  general,  and  in  the  loss  of 
submission  to  authority  on  the  part  of  the  children.  It 
leaves  the  family  still  the  workshop  for  the  training  of 
humanity,  but  a  far  less  effectual  workshop  than  it  was 
before.  The  impress  of  family  tradition  is  weakened,  the 
continuity  of  human  life  and  experience  is  partly  lost. 

But  the  modern  conspiracy  against  family-life  does 
not  come  from  individualism.  It  comes  from  the  oppo 
site  trend,  the  worship  of  collectivism.  Everywhere 
the  great  tendency  in  civilised  countries  is  to  merge 
the  family  into  the  community,  and  to  dominate  and 
dictate  to  it  from  the  outside — a  disguised  bondage 
supervening  on  the  supposed  freedom  of  which  we  are 
till  so  foolishly  and  illusively  proud.  This  dictation 
springs  from  two  distinct  sources — the  domination  of 
social  fashion,  and  the  domination  of  the  State.  A 
word  on  each  of  these  in  turn  : — 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    FASHION. 

The  social  part  of  the  conspiracy  arises  in  this  way. 
Society  has  made  domestic  life  unfashionable,  and  re- 
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legated  the  management  of  the  household  to  servants. 
The  valiant  woman  of  Scripture  has  vanished,  and  her 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  idle,  frivolous,  delicate- 
handed  and  gaily  bedecked  society  doll.  Society  has 
torn  away  the  babe  from  her  mother's  breast  and  given 
it  over  to  the  wet-nurse — an  institution  utterly  unnatural 
and  inhuman.  Society  has  withdrawn  the  children 
from  the  mother's  knee  and  relegated  them  to  the 
nursery.  Society  has  taken  away  the  children  from  the 
home-circle  and  handed  them  over  to  male  and  female 
pedagogues  in  a  boarding  school.  At  intervals  the 
nursery  door  is  unlocked,  and  the  children  are  put  on 
show  in  the  drawing  room,  to  be  admired  like  curiosities 
at  a  penny-show  and  then  sent  back  again.  When  they 
get  older  they  are  privileged  to  come  "  home  "  for  the 
vacations  if  convenient  ;  but  they  come  no  longer  as 
inmates  but  merely  as  visitors,  and  have  to  make  ac 
quaintance  with  their  parents  almost  as  if  they  were 
strangers.  What  home-life  is  they  have  no  proper  idea. 
They  taste  it  occasionally  as  they  would  sip  Chartreuse 
on  great  occasions,  but  nothing  more.  In  short  the 
home,  which  was  formerly  the  busy  workshop  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  humanities,  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  mart  in  which  the  raw  material  is  acquired,  and 
then  handed  over  to  outside  employees  on  piecework  to 
be  wrought  into  the  finished  article  and  paid  for  at  so 
much  per  head  per  year.  And  when  the  specimens  come 
back  finished,  they  are  accepted,  and  admired  or  found 
fault  with,  just  as  a  vase  or  a  carpet  ordered  from  ;i 
tradesman  would  be  admired  or  found  fault  with — ac 
companied  by  a  bill  which  may  be  considered  cheap 
or  dear  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  system,  you  say,  is  in  part  a  regrettable  neces 
sity.  I  answer,  where  it  is  a  regrettable  necessity,  at 
least  let  us  regret  it  ;  and  where  it  is  not  a  regrettable 
necessity,  let  us  at  all  costs  avoid  it.  But  unfortun- 
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ately  the  necessity  is  not  regretted.  Nay  more,  it  is 
accepted  as  a  necessity  when  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind — 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  because  it  is  convenient  and 
saves  bother.  In  other  words,  parentage  is  no  longer 
a  privilege,  no  longer  a  function,  no  longer  a  personal 
duty,  no  longer  a  vocation  and  a  life  work.  It  is  at 
most  either  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  while  shirking  its 
pains,  or  else  a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as 
circumstances  allow.  Hence,  what  with  society  enga 
gements,  and  travel,  and  the  exigences  of  business,  and 
residence  in  flats,  mansions,  clubs  and  hotels,  and  the 
relegation  of  children  to  the  wet-nurse,  the  governess 
and  the  pedagogue,  family  life  is  widely  on  the  decline, 
and  will  continue  on  the  downward  grade  till  it  has 
become  a  rarity  calling  for  remark — something  plebeian 
and  bourgeois,  nothing  more. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  other  part  of  the  conspiracy,  working  hand-in- 
glove  with  this,  but  arising  from  different  motives  and 
based  on  different  principles,  comes  from  the  State. 

A  State  properly  conceived  is  not  a  concentrated 
autocracy  dominating  a  rabble.  A  State  is  really  a 

freat  federation  of  tiny  kingdoms,  that  is  to  say,  of 
unities.  Each  family  enjoys  the  inalienable  right  of 
home  rule,  and  this  home  rule  is  monarchical — not  an 
arbitrary  monarchy  or  despotism,  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  powers,  obligations  and  restraints  of 
which  come  from  God  alone,  and  are  written  in  the 
constitution  of  nature  by  his  hand.  The  State  has  for 
its  object  to  preserve  these  monarchies  entire;  to  en 
force  their  authority  over  their  subjects  in  the  home,  to 
promote  the  fullest  healthy  development  of  family  life, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  formation  o£ 
new  humanities.  The  State  has  the  right  and  power 
to  impose  directions  and  restraints  on  the  family,  but 
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only  such  as  are  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the 
family  itself,  and  such  as  uphold  that  constitution  and 
preserve  it  from  neglect  or  abuse.  The  State  has 
direct  dealings  only  with  the  individual  citizen,  placing 
on  him  those  obligations  and  restraints  which  are 
needed  for  the  well-being  of  other  individuals;  or  in 
other  words,  so  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  each  person 
that  it  may  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  each 
other  person,  thus  giving  the  greatest  and  best  chances 
of  well-being  and  self-development  to  the  whole  com 
munity.  These  obligations  and  restraints  on  the  in 
dividual  react  in  their  turn  on  the  well-being  of  the 
family,  seeing  that  they  tend  to  facilitate  the  proper 
development  of  family  life  and  to  guard  it  from  abuses 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  whether  he  be  parent,  or 
child,  or  outsider. 

In  this  way  the  State  can  exercise  a  great  deal  of 
influence  on  the  family  without  encroaching  on  its 
domestic  autonomy.  Enactments  touching  on  trade, 
industry,  employment,  taxation,  municipal  and  police 
regulations,  sanitary  dwellings,  registration  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages,  and  even  compulsory  education 
where  seen  to  be  for  the  general  good,  are  instances 
of  this  kind,  in  which  impositions  on  the  individual 
redound  or  are  calculated  to  redound  to  the  good  of  the 
family.  Encroachment  on  the  home  rule  of  the  little 
monarchies  begins  as  soon  as  anything  is  done  which 
interferes  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents  or 
children  towards  each  other;  anything  which  interferes 
with  the  social  bond  between  the  parents;  anything 
which  impedes  the  expansion  of  the  social  unit  into 
the  family  ;  anything  which  prevents  the  coagulation 
and  unification  of  family  life,  or  encourages  its  dissolu 
tion;  anything  which  removes  from  the  parents  the 
right  and  duty  of  training  up  their  children,  or  forces 
the  children  from  under  the  control  of  the  parents  and 
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places  them  in  the  hands  of  outsiders  instead.  All  this 
is  a  perversion  of  right  order,  and  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  family  life. 

INEVITABLE   EVILS. 

Of  all  evils  impinging  on  the  family  there  are  some 
which  seem  to  be  inevitable  and  therefore  must  be 
condoned.  Thus  the  exigences  of  public  service  in 
the  army  and  navy  demand  that  men  should  either  be 
debarred  from  marriage  for  certain  periods,  or  if 
married,  should  be  separated  from  their  wives — thus 
depriving  the  family  of  completeness  by  the  removal 
of  its  head.  The  moral  evils  and  disastrous  physical 
consequences  which  follow  on  this  system  are  too 
notorious  to  need  mention.  But  so  far  as  the  evil  is 
necessary  for  the  general  well-being,  so  far  must  it  be 
condoned  and  accepted  as  inevitable. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  quasi-compulsions 
which  are  caused  by  the  modern  conditions  of  civil  life — 
the  necessity  of  moving  hither  and  thither  for  employ 
ment,  leaving  the  wife  and  children  at  home;  the 
necessity  of  the  wife  to  earn  her  living  outside  for 
the  support  of  the  family,  when  she  would  be  fully 
employed  in  domestic  affairs  at  home,  which  are  there 
fore  left  to  the  inferior  management  of  servants,  or 
neglected  altogether. 

These  evils  may  also  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  at 
least  to  some  extent.  But  where  they  can  be  avoided 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  avoid  them.  More 
over  it  is  for  the  State  as  far  as  possible  to  mitigate 
them  and  make  efforts  to  do  away  with  them  as  far  as 
possible — this  being  its  primary  duty,  namely,  to  pro 
tect  the  family,  to  look  after  its  well-being  and  to 
remove  obstacles  to  the  proper  healthy  existence  of  the 
absolute  unit  of  the  human  race. 
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THE   GREAT  LEVIATHAN. 

What  happens,  however,  is  precisely  the  contrary. 
The  State,  instead  of  cherishing  the  principle  of  federa 
tion  smd  the  home  rule  of  the  family,  studiously  ignores 
the  family  altogether,  strives  to  oust  it  from  the 
scheme,  and  to  become  itself  the  all  in  all,  the 
absolute  unit  of  the  race  in  its  stead — the  "  Great 
Leviathan, "  as  Hobbes  made  it  out  to  be,  built  up 
out  of  individuals  and  out  of  individuals  only.  The 
parents  as  before  produce  the  raw  material  of  new 
humanities,  for  no  one  else  can  do  it.  If  the  State 
could  invent  baby-making  machinery  cheap,  it  would 
soon  establish  government  workshops  even  for  this. 
But  it  cannot,  and  must  therefore  rely  on  the  parents. 
The  social  code  has  led  the  way  to  piecework  manufac 
ture  of  the  finished  article,  and  now  the  State  regulates 
the  piecework,  and  is  trying  to  absorb  all  the  labour- 
market,  and  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  itself.  State 
education  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  day.  Against  State 
education  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  if  it  could  be 
conducted  without  cutting  out  the  family.  But  secular 
education  can  hardly  be  run  thus ;  for  it  is  precisely 
the  family  element  which  is  ignored.  The  State  does 
not  care  for  one  moment  whether  the  children  have 
any  home  education  at  all.  So  long  as  they  are  fed 
and  clothed  and  schooled — and  this  the  parents  are 
forced  to  attend  to — they  might  never  see  their  parents 
from  one  end  of  life  to  the  other,  and  what  would  the 
State  care  ?  Family  life  forms  no  part  of  its  pro 
gramme.  It  is  all  a  question  of  so  many  hours  in  school, 
learning  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  and  the 
observance  of  police  regulations — that  is  all.  And 
when  we  consider  that  man  was  created  to  praise, 
reverence  and  serve  God  his  Lord  in  this  life,  and  in 
so  doing  to  save  his  soul,  we  shall  see  that  State 
education  of  this  kind  is  essentially  on  wrong  lines.] 
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It  has  been  said  that  a  corporate  body  is  impossible 
to  deal  with,  because  it  has  no  conscience  to  appeal  to, 
and  no  hind-quarters  to  kick.  Both  items  are  true  in 

feneral,  and  the  first  is  particularly  true  of  the  modern 
tate,  which  looks  to  this  world  only,  and  does  not 
include  in  its  programme  the  conception  of  a  soul. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  write  an  essay  on 
political  sociology.  Enough  that  we  have  indicated  the 
point  at  issue.  The  real  evil  of  the  modern  State  lies 
not  in  its  communistic  tendencies  in  the  sphere  o£ 
capital  or  labour,  but  in  its  communistic  tendencies  in 
the  sphere  of  the  family — the  other  is  a  mere  flea-bite 
compared  to  this. 

As  regards  the  third  element  of  the  conspiracy 
against  marriage,  commonly  known  as  "  race-suicide," 
we  shall  here  only  remark  that,  being  a  subject  which 
concerns  married  people  only,  and  therefore  rather  too 
advanced  for  "  Sunday  reading  in  a  convent  school,"  we 
are  constrained,  in  virtue  of  the  promise  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay,  to  leave  it  over  for  a  more 
suitable  occasion. 
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PART  XXI. 
INTUITION  VERSUS  CALCULATION. 

THE  last  few  sections,  dark  with  "treason,  stratagems 
and  spoils,"  have  in  some  way  drawn  us  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  our  inquiry  into  the  temperamental  characteris 
tics  of  the  sexes.  For  just  when  it  was  too  late  I  began 
to  realise  that  one  of  the  most  salient  and  radical  dis 
tinctions  had  been  left  out,  namely,  the  difference  be 
tween  intuition  and  reasoning,  between  calculated  policy 
and  impulse — which  we  must  therefore  wedge  in  here 
as  a  sort  of  postscript.  Usually  the  matter  is  stated 
thus : — Man  is  a  creature  of  reason  ;  woman  a  creature 
of  instinct.  '  The  man  calculates  and  acts  on  motives  ; 
the  woman  does  not  calculate  but  acts  on  impulse.  The 
insight  of  a  man  into  things  is  laborious  and  analytic  ; 
the  insight  of  a  woman  into  things  is  immediate,  facile 
and  intuitive.  The  man  examines,  calculates,  discovers 
a  motive,  frames  a  policy,  and  acts  with  deliberation  ; 
the  woman  catches  an  instantaneous  glimpse  of  things, 
and  acts  straight  away  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  any  policy  except  the  spontaneous  one  which 
that  glance  suggests. 

Such  is  the  conventional  idea  ;  and  since  there  is  no 
Chesterton  this  time  looking  over  my  shoulder  to  con 
tradict  it,  I  feel  forced  to  accept  this  description,  as  a 
starting  point  at  least.  The  only  Chestertonism  I  feel 
inclined  to  fall  into  is  this  : — Conventionally  this  do 
mination  of  reasoning  in  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  a 
superior  quality  and  an  advantage,  while  the  domina 
tion  of  impulse  in  woman  is  supposed  to  be  an  inferior 
quality  and  a  disadvantage.  "  Reason,  they  say,  is 
distinctive  of  a  rational  being,  while  instinct  is  the 
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property  of  an  animal.  The  man  calculates  according 
to  reason,  and  therefore  we,  looking  on,  can  prophesy 
what  the  man  will  do.  But  the  woman  does  not  calcu 
late,  and  therefore  we,  looking  on,  can  never  know  what 
she  will  do  next."  Now  this  would  be  to  Chesterton 
so  manifest  an  opening  that  we  can  guess  almost  infal 
libly  what  he  would  say. 

He  would,  as  usual,  tell  us  it  was  just  the  other  way 
about.  The  man  calculates,  and  therefore  we  can 
never  be  sure  what  he  will  do  ;  the  woman  does  not 
calculate,  and  therefore  we  can  prophesy  to  a  nicety 
what  she  will  do.  Look  round  the  orders  of  creation, 
and  ask  yourself  which  of  them  manifests  the  greatest 
uniformity  of  action — the  human  order,  or  the  animal 
order  ?  The  animal  acts  by  intuition,  instinct  and  im 
pulse,  with  almost  mechanical  regularity;  and  you 
only  have  to  know  what  these  intuitions,  instincts  and 
impulses  are  to  reckon  out  what  will  follow,  almost  by 
rule-oi'-three.  Turn  to  the  human  being  who  calcu 
lates,  and  things  begin  to  work  quite  differently.  You 
may  know  all  the  possible  premises  and  principles  on 
which  a  man  may  calculate  ;  but  because  of  their  mul 
tiplicity  you  can  never  know  which  line  his  calculations 
will  take.  Hence,  if  it  be  true  that  woman  shares  the 
instinctive  nature  with  the  animals,  it  follows  that  as  a 
rule  you  can  always  foresee  what  a  woman  will  do 
next,  but  hardly  ever  be  sure  what  a  man  will  do  next 
— which  is  a  total  reversal,  not  of  the  conventional 
idea,  but  o£  the  conventional  inference  from  that  idea. 

But  the  real  question  is  whether  this  instinctiveness 
and  impulsiveness  of  woman  is  an  inferior  quality 
allied  to  that  of  the  animals;  or  whether  it  is  not  rather 
a  higher  quality  of  the  rational,  the  spiritual  nature. 
I  am  disposed  emphatically  towards  the  second  alter 
native.  If  by  instinct  and  impulse  is  meant  the  domi 
nation  of  sense  and  of  sense-passion,  then  instinct 


and  impulse  are  more  a  characteristic  of  man  than  of 
woman.  But  if  by  instinct  and  impulse  is  meant 
directness  of  mental  and  volitional  processes,  then  ins 
tinct  and  impulse  are  more  characteristic  of  woman 
than  of  man.  Let  us  take  these  two  heads  in  turn: — 

SEASON   VERSUS   PASSION. 

(1)  As  the  two  sexes  are  of  the  same  human  nature, 
they  must  both  be  a  combination  of  reason  and  sense, 
volition  and  passion — reason  and  calculation  belonging 
to  the  spirit-order,  and  instinct  and  impulse  (as  now 
understood)  to  the  sense  or  passion-order.  These  two 
properties  are  however  shared  by  the  two  sexes  in 
common — the  only  question  being  their  relative  pre 
ponderance  in  each  case.  The  first  question  therefore 
comes  to  this  : — Is  man  more  dominated  by  reason  and 
less  prone  to  passion  ? — Is  woman  less  dominated  by 
reason  and  more  prone  to  passion?  I  should  say  de 
cidedly  not.  First,  a  man's  passions  are  usually  of  the 
aggressive  order,  such  as  issue  in  the  active  vices- 
drink,  gluttony,  lust,  anger,  gambling — the  exhibition 
of  which  cause  us  little  surprise  in  a  man,  because  they 
seem  so  natural,  while  they  excite  the  greatest  abhor 
rence  when  found  in  woman,  because  they  seem  so 
unnatural.  In  short,  the  besetting  passions  of  man  are 
active  passions — strong  impulsions  to  be  acted  on.  The 
besetting  passions  of  woman  are  more  of  a  passive 
nature — things  experienced  and  suffered ;  things  which 
cause  her  pain  and  distress,  but  do  not  drive  her  to 
action.  She  feels  little  active  disposition  to  licentious 
ness,  in  which  department  her  part  is  seldom  aggressive, 
almost  always  passive  or  receptive.  She  is  free  on  the 
whole  from  dispositions  to  gluttony,  drink,  gambling. 
When  displeased  she  does  not  tend  so  much  to  blaze  out  in 
anger,  as  to  pout  and  sulk,  or  to  nurse  her  ill-feelings 
alone,  and  make  herself  sick  over  them.  [Obviously  I 
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am  speaking  of  the  educated  and  fairly  trained  woman, 
not  of  the  savage  and  degraded  portion  of  the  sex]. 
Jealousy  and  vindictiveness,  which  are  her  most  aggres 
sive  passions,  seldom  proceed  to  action,  but  are  general 
ly  hushed-up  and  nursed — betraying  themselves  occa 
sionally  by  a  look  or  a  word,  but  otherwise  kept  beneath 
the  surface  and  cherished  like  serpents  eating  her  heart 
out.  Typically  speaking,  therefore,  in  a  man  the  in 
stincts  and  impulses  of  passion  are  aggressive  or  pro 
vocative  of  action,  while  the  instincts  and  impulses  of 
passion  in  woman  are  usually  passive,  and  do  not  issue 
in  action,  but  are  rather  a  cause  of  internal  suffering 
to  the  woman  herself,  and  felt  only  indirectly  by  any 
one  else. 

Even  with  the  passion  of  love— pure  sex-love  apart 
from  the  carnal — the  same  seems  to  be  true.  A  young 
man  fallen  in  love  becomes  aggressive,  pushing,  energe 
tic  in  the  prosecution  of  his  love,  capable  of  doing 
everything  he  can  for  it — pressing  himself  upon  his 
beloved  urgently  and  unrestingly  till  she  and  every 
thing  else  yields  to  his  desire.  Whatever  depth  there 
may  lie  behind,  it  is  chiefly  a  surface  activity.  With 
woman  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Her  love  is  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  which  waits  for  a  response,  but  does  no 
thing  to  elicit  a  response  ;  which  wears  the  heart  out 
with  painful  longing  if  no  response  comes.  It  is  not 
merely  conventional  propriety  which  prevents  her  from 
manifesting  her  love,  from  making  advances  for  its 
recognition.  It  is  part  of  woman's  nature  to  love  and 
keep  silent,  waiting  till  the  return  of  love  arises  in  the 
other  soul,  and  reveals  itself  by  outward  advances. 
She  is  ready,  nay,  dying  to  do  anything  and  everything 
for  love,  and  will  do  it  where  she  can  ;  but  she  will 
never  tell  you  so  till  you  offer  her  your  own  love  and 
ask  for  hers  in  return.  And  then  she  will  confess 
shyly,  timidly  and  almost  reluctantly,  as  if  giving  away 
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a  dead  secret  which  she  can  no  longer  hide.  Therefore 
if  "  instinct  and  impulse "  means  a  tendency  to  be 
actuated  by  passion,  and  to  act  under  passion,  it  is 
simply  not  true  that  man  is  a  creature  of  reason  and 
woman  a  creature  of  instinct.  It  is  if  anything  rather 
the  other  way  about ;  the  man  is  the  creature  of 
instinct,  and  the  woman  the  creature  of  reason. 

REASONING     VERSUS   INTUITION. 

(2)  But  let  us  take  the  two  terms  in  a  different 
sense.  Let  us  leave  the  department  of  sense-instinct 
and  passion  aside,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  spiritual 
order — the  order  of  pure  intellect  and  will.  In  the  intel 
lect  we  have  two  processes  : — First,  the  simple  and  direct 
perception  of  objects  taken  as  they  present  themselves. 
Secondly,  a  course  of  inference,  reasoning,  calculation  ; 
the  taking  of  several  objects  together,  comparing 
them,  collating  them,  turning  them  into  motives  and  so 
evolving  a  policy  of  action  out  of  them.  The  former 
may  be  called  the  intuition-quality,  the  latter  the  de 
liberation-quality;  but  both  belong  to  the  department  of 
reason.  The  one  is  direct  and  simple,  the  other  indirect 
and  complex — that  is  all.  Here  we  are  getting  at  the 
truth.  I  believe  it  is  sound  in  this  sense  to  say  that, 
typically  speaking,  woman  is  by  her  nature  intuitive, 
while  man  is  calculative.  The  woman  looks  directly 
at  the  single  object,  taking  it  simply  as  it  stands,  letting 
it  work  directly  on  her  will,  trusting  to  the  clearness 
of  her  vision  as  the  safe  ground  for  action.  On  the 
contrary  the  man  is  more  sophisticated.  He  distrusts 
the  single  vision,  which  is  always  fringed  round  with 
visions  of  other  things  as  well.  One  point  of  support 
is  not  enough  for  him.  He  must  gather  several  objects 
together,  test  them,  modify  them  and  build  up  a  mani 
fold  basis  for  his  action.  Thus — to  borrow  a  figure 
from  the  circus— the  woman  is  like  the  acrobat  who 
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balances  herself  on  a  single  long  pole,  while  the  man 
lifts  heavy  weights  on  the  stage  below.  She  needs  no- 
extensive  substratum  but  only  a  point  of  rest ;  he  must 
get  in  the  carpenters  and  build  up  a  broad  four-legged 
platform  before  he  can  act  his  part. 

WHICH   IS    THE    SAFER  ? 

If  this  be  the  true  analysis,  it  follows  that  the  woman's 
mental  habit  is  the  higher  of  the  two — more  like  that 
of  the  angels,  whose  minds  are  supposed  to  take  in  the 
truth  of  the  object  without  needing  to  reason  about  it. 
But  among  creatures  liable  to  error  in  their  mental 
processes,  the  practical  question  next  arises  :  Which 
is  the  safer  ?  It  seems  obvious  to  argue  that  reliance  on 
a  single  glance  is  risky  ;  that  glance  may  be  superficial 
and  inadequate,  and  needs  checking  by  all-round  obser 
vation  and  comparison.  Every  object  has  its  environ 
ment  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  the  resulting 
judgment  is  to  be  sound.  Hence  a  woman  through 
her  intuitiveness  not  only  can  go  wrong,  but  if  she 
does  go  wrong  there  is  little  chance  of  rectification. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  in  how  many  cases  may  the  in 
tuition  be  right  and  the  calculation  wrong  ?  Since  the 
human  mind  is  fallible,  the  more  steps  go  to  make  up 
a  man's  process,  the  more  chances  are  there  of  error. 
The  more  he  hesitates  and  calculates  the  more  wrong  the 
resulting  judgment  may  be.  Moreover  if  a  woman  ha& 
been  wrong  in  her  intuitions,  she  has  at  least  a  chance 
of  being  set  right  by  a  second  and  sounder  intuition. 
Whereas  the  man,  who  has  come  to  a  conclusion  through 
an  elaborate  process  of  reasoning,  is  likely  to  plume  him 
self  on  results  just  because  they  have  cost  himself  so 
much  labour  to  reach.  "I  have  thought  out  the  matter 
so  carefully  that  I  am  sure  of  my  ground."  And  so- 
his  judgment  stereotypes  into  a  prejudice,  and  there  is- 
no  getting  him  to  reconsider  the  case. 
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Therefore  the  contrast  between  the  intuitive  and  the 
deliberative  does  not  leave  any  marked  advantage  of 
safety  to  either  sex.  Both  are  liable  to  go  wrong,  and 
both  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  right  again,  and  it 
is  a  toss-up  in  either  case  what  the  result  will  be. 

But  when  we  dive  a  little  deeper  down  to  the  roots 
of  character,  we  can  find  certain  points  in  which  the 
woman-temperament  scores.  I  have  remarked  in  strong 
terms  on  the  immense  moral  value  of  woman — which 
consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  if  not  spoiled  by  bad  here 
dity  or  bad  environment,  she  seems  to  possess  as  innate 
qualities,  inborn  and  spontaneous,  all  those  radical 
virtues  which  man  has  painfully  and  heroically  to  ac 
quire.  Man  seems  to  be  vicious  by  instinct,  and  needs 
no  end  of  whipping  in  order  to  keep  these  vices  down, 
and  no  end  of  discipline  and  instruction  to  plant  the  con 
trary  virtues  in  their  place  ;  while  woman  seems  to  be 
born  good,  to  develop  goodness  as  if  it  were  part  of  her 
nature,  and  only  to  fall  into  vice  with  difficulty  under 
the  pressure  of  bad  influence  from  without.  So  that, 
as  already  remarked,  it  seems  to  us  quite  a  natural  and 
normal  thing  for  boys  to  be  naughty  boys,  and  men  to 
be  vicious  men,  while  it  seems  quite  an  unnatural  thing 
for  girls  to  be  bad  girls,  and  women  to  be  wicked  women. 

Now  this  advantage  of  woman  over  man  undoubtedly 
springs  from  the  intuitional  character  of  woman.  Al 
though  our  philosophers  do  not  admit  innate  ideas  in 
the  strict  sense,  they  do  admit  a  radical  disposition  of 
the  soul  to  accept  and  recognise  certain  root- ideas  as 
soon  as  those  ideas  are  brought  before  the  wakening 
mind.  In  the  speculative  order  these  root-ideas  are  : 
the  recognition  of  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsity,  the  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction,  of 
likenesses  and  difference,  and  all  other  of  the  axioms  and 
postulates  of  logic  which  govern  our  mental  processes, 
In  the  practical  order  comes  first  the  instinctive  reeog- 
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nition  o£  the  difference  between  moral  right  and  wrong; 
the  imperative  duty  o£  embracing  the  right  and  eschew 
ing  the  wrong  ;  the  sense  of  free-will  or  the  power 
of  putting  this  duty  into  practice.  Now  it  is  the  supe 
rior  intuitiveness  of  the  woman-mind  which  enables 
her  to  perceive  these  ideas  more  clearly,  to  grasp  them 
more  keenly,  to  permeate  her  whole  mind  and  soul  with 
them,  and  thus  develop  an  instinctive,  spontaneous  dis 
position  to  act  habitually  according  to  them.  In  this 
way  the  innate  goodness  of  woman  and  her  supreme 
moral  value  is  explained. 


PART  XXII. 
THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTINCT. 

SIDE  by  side  with  or,  if  you  like,  at  the  back  of  the 
woman's  instinct  for  moral  goodness  is  her  instinct  for 
religion  or  piety.  There  is  a  stock-sneer  going  round 
now-a-days,  that  religion  is  a  thing  for  women,  not  for 
men  ;  that  where  a  church  is  filled  it  is  always  with 
women,  the  men  being  too  enlightened,  too  advanced 
to  go.  Even  the  clergy  tacitly  acknowledge  the  insin 
uation.  In  talking  over  attendance  at  church  services 
they  often  make  a  point  of  it  if  there  happened  to  be 
"  also  a  good  number  of  men  present ;"  ana  if  the  men 
preponderate  it  becomes  a  matter  of  special  remark 
and  surprised  congratulation.  They  feel  that  religion 
is  really  flourishing  if  the  men  are  there.  The  fact 
gives  them  comfort  and  relief,  and  fortifies  them  against 
the  sneer.  Both  parties  therefore  agree  about  the  fact ; 
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but  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  the  interpretation. 
The  unbeliever  thinks  it  a  point  of  credit  not  to  believe,, 
and  proves  his  point  by  saying  that  man,  who  is  the 
superior  sex,  does  not  believe.  The  believing  party  are 
not  a  little  non-plussed  by  this  argument.  They  take 
for  granted  that  man  is  the  superior  sex;  and,  though 
resisting  the  inference,  feel  uncomfortable  to  think  that 
the  superior  sex  should  abandon  religion  so  easily  and 
leave  it  to  the  inferior  sex  as  much  as  they  do.  Now  it 
is  just  here  that  the  Chestertonian  philosophy  comes  so 
handily  in.  Suppose  after  all  that  woman  is  the  superior 
sex  ;  that  one  of  her  points  of  superiority  lies  precisely 
in  her  sticking  to  religion  while  man  abandons  it — and 
the  tables  are  reversed. 

SUPERIORITY   OF   INTELLECT? 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  man  is  the  superior  sex 
because  of  his  superior  intellect.  But  has  man  a  supe 
rior  intellect  ?  Let  us  go  back  once  more  to  the  dis 
tinction  between  calculation  and  intuition,  policy  and 
impulse.  So  long  as  you  regard  intuition  and  impulse  as 
a  sense  quality,  an  animal  quality,  so  long  will  you  re 
main  under  the  delusion  that  man  has  a  superior  intel 
lect.  But  as  soon  as  you  realise  that  intuition  is  a  quality 
of  intellect,  and  impulse  a  property  of  will  acting  under 
the  intuition  of  the  intellect,  you  will  begin  to  hesitate  ; 
and  in  the  end  you  may  begin  to  think  that  after  all  the 
woman's  intellect  is  the  better  thing  of  the  two. 

The  active  intellect  of  a  man  is  always  groping  in 
the  dark,  stimulated  and  confused  by  glimmering  half- 
lights,  and  fumbling  about  things  till  he  has  felt  round 
them  and  found  out  what  they  are.  Intuition  is  a  far 
nobler  thing.  It  is  like  a  great  searchlight  of  the 
mind,  projecting  forth  its  fierce  white  rays  athwart  the 
gloom,  lighting  up  the  dark  corners,  making  hidden 
things  visible,  revealing  them  in  clear  strong  outlines- 
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just  as  they  are.  When  we  come  across  this  quality 
in  a  man  we  call  it  "genius."  The  ordinary  statesman 
is  always  debating  and  reading  up  his  subject ;  the 
ordinary  general  is  always  consulting  his  maps  and  his 
books  of  strategy  ;  the  ordinary  poet  is  always  labori 
ously  working  out  his  programme  and  consulting  the 
Jaws  of  prosody  and  rhetoric  ;  the  ordinary  scientist  is 
always  grubbing  in  the  ground  after  earth-worms  or 
racking  his  brains  with  mathematics.  But  the  great 
statesman,  the  great  general,  the  great  poet,  the  great 
scientist,  all  soar  above  these  things.  They  do  not 
crawl  along  with  a  microscope  in  hand  ;  they  fly  aloft 
like  keen-eyed  eagles  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  They 
are  not  merely  the  hares  that  outrun  the  tortoise  by 
ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a  chance  of  falling  nsleep  half 
way  and  letting  the  tortoise  win.  They  outrun  the 
hare  himself  by  ten  miles  an  hour — nay,  by  infinite 
miles  an  hour — and  land  at  the  winning  post  merely  by 
thinking  they  are  there. 

THE    QUALITY    OF   GENIUS. 

That  is  what  we  call  genius  in  a  man.  And  if  so,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  genius  is  nothing  other  than  a 
woman's  sex-mentality  implanted  in  a  man,  and  conjoin 
ed  with  the  specialism  of  the  man — the  mentality  of 
intuition  and  impulse  ;  the  mentality  of  an  angel  rather 
than  a  human  being  ;  the  mentality  which  does  not 
merely  get  into  contact  with  the  temporal,  material, 
phenomenal  and  surface  appearances  of  things,  but 
looks  straight  through  into  the  eternal,  spiritual,  nou- 
menal  and  intimate  essence  o£  things — the  ding  an 
sichj  as  Kant  called  it;  but  which  Kant  could  not  see. 
Thereby  he  affords  us  a  splendid  lesson  in  this  matter. 
When  Kant  found  out  that  the  human  mind  could 
only  touch  the  phenomenal,  and  never  know  the  nou- 
menal,  he  showed  himself  truly  a  man — a  man  with 
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his  rationalising,  cold,  calculating  mind,  getting  him 
self  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  nis  antinomies  before 
he  knew  where  he  was.  And  then  he  had  to  patch  up 
his  system  somehow  by  appealing  to  the  intuitional 
ism  of  the  moral  sense  and  the  categorical  imperative. 
Had  Kant  been  a  woman  he  would  never  have  got  him 
self  into  such  a  mess.  He  would  never  have  written 
his  Kritik.  No  woman  could  ever  have  written  it — not 
because  it  was  above  her,  but  because  it  was  beneath 
her.  To  the  woman  the  intuitional  truths  are  the  first 
truths.  It  is  an  intuitional  truth  that  the  mind  conforms 
itself  to  the  object  ;  this  she  would  see  so  clearly  that 
she  could  never  bring  herself  to  any  such  topsy-turvy 
state  of  mind  as  to  fancy — like  Kant  did — that  the 
thing  might  conform  itself  to  the  mind.  The  woman 
could  never  have  started  a  mental  process  which  results 
in  the  suicide  of  all  mental  processes,  and  the  baffling 
of  their  aim.  Her  intuitional  grasp  of  things  is  too 
keen,  too  clear,  too  stable  for  that. 

So  it  was  Kant  with  the  man's  mind  that  got  himself 
into  the  mess  ;  and  it  was  Kant  with  the  woman's 
mind  that  got  him  out  of  it.  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  free-will,  the  objective  reality  of  the  universe, 
are  things  which  only  a  man  could  get  perplexed  about. 
A  woman  sees  them  too  clearly  to  fall  into  the  least 
doubt  about  them. 

THE   INTUITIVE    MIND. 

Even  the  most  sedate  scholastic  philosophers  say 
that  our  primary  perceptions  are  intuitions — things 
which  are  seen  in  themselves  ;  things  which  cannot  be 
proved  because  they  are  not  derived  from  or  depen 
dent  upon  other  things  ;  because  they  are  things  in  them 
selves  which  you  may  see  or  not  see,  but  which  you 
cannot  think  about  unless  you  see  them,  and  if  you  see 
.them  you  cannot  argue  about  them.  There  they  stand; 
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and  that  is  an  end  of  it.  Now  these  primary  truth* 
include  or  immediately  involve  the  realisation  of  free 
dom,  goodness,  infinity  and  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
the  intimate  outcome  of  them  is  faith,  morality  and 
religion.  Woman  is  naturally  moral  and  religious  just 
because  she  sees  these  things  without  calculating  about 
them.  And  this  is  why  she  takes  so  kindly  to  prayers- 
und  church,  and  sticks  to  them.  Man  is  prone  to  be 
immoral  and  irreligious  just  because  he  does  not  see 
these  things,  or  only  half-sees  them,  and  has  to  search 
after  them  and  reason  about  them,  and  can  only  grasp 
them  as  derived  knowledge,  as  the  product  of  a  logical 
process,  as  abstract  truths  to  which  he  can  at  most  give 
a.  notional  assent.  Granting  that  the  woman's  mind  can 
go  wrong  just  as  the  man's  mind  can,  it  needs  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  systematic  spoiling  before  it  can 
get  wrong.  Whereas  a  man's  mind  is  so  prone  to  ga 
wrong  that  nothing  but  an  elaborate  and  systematic? 
effort  will  keep  it  right.  The  consequence  is,  a  woman 
needs  only  a  little  grace  and  a  little  effort  to  keep  goodr 
whereas  a  man  needs  much  grace  and  much  heroism 
even  to  become  good.  Woman's  nature  is  sj  near  to 
grace  that  a  touch  will  unite  them,  while  a  man's  nature 
— if  one  may  say  so — is  so  far  off  that  a  transatlantic 
cable  is  needed  to  bring  them  into  contact. 

But  still,  you  may  yet  be  disposed  to  argue,  the 
woman's  intellect  is  not  so  deep,  not  so  penetrating  as 
that  of  the  man.  Sometimes  for  instance  in  cultured 
society,  if  the  subject  of  conversation  becomes  compli 
cated  and  metaphysical,  the  woman  will  listen  atten 
tively,  but  begin  to  look  dull;  and  after  a  while  she  will 
tell  you  she  does  not  understand,  the  subject  is  too 
deep  for  her.  The  man  here  thinks  he  finds  a  clear 
indication  of  the  limits,  the  shallowness  of  the  woman's 
mind.  But  he  is  mistaken.  Such  an  incident  really 
shows  his  shallowness  and  her  depth.  A  man's  meta- 
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physics  generally  means  that  he  is  trying  to  pnzzle  out 
things  which  it  is  useless  for  him  to  puzzle  out.  Instead 
of  having  the  common-sense  to  see  this,  he  goes  on 
struggling  incoherently  on,  with  all  the  headstrong 
pertinacity  of  a  specialist ;  while  the  woman,  with  her 
universalist  mind,  sees  at  once  that  such  gropings  are 
useless.  Hence  they  give  her  no  satisfaction;  and  so 
like  an  absurd  connundrum  she  gracefully  "  gives  it 
up."  The  woman's  intellect  is  keen  for  the  clear  idea, 
which  is  accessible  to  the  mind's  eye  at  a  glance.  The 
man  is  not  content  till  he  has  muddled  up  his.clear  idea 
by  trying  to  mix  it  up  with  half-a-dozen  other  obscure 
ideas.  The  woman  is  content  with  knowing  the  things 
which  God  Almighty  meant  her  to  know.  The  man  is 
ever  restless  till  he  has  known  the  things  which  God 
Almighty  never  intended  him  to  know. 

In  the  interest  of  science,  therefore,  the  man's  mind 
has  its  proper  and  useful  place  ;  but  in  the  interests  of 
life  the  woman's  mind  is  the  better  mind — just  because 
it  is  the  simpler  mind  ;  the  mind  which  is  happy  in 
the  What,  and  does  not  perpetually  try  to  understand 
the  How  and  Why  ;  the  mind  which  enjoys  the  plain 
facts  of  nature  which  stare  us  in  the  face,  to  realise 
and  to  relish  them  as  they  are.  The  Why  and  Bow 
she  prefers  to  leave  a  sacred  mystery,  to  be  enjoyed  for 
sake  of  the  mystery.  The  man  hates  mysteries,  and 
wants  to  fathom  them,  and  is  hardly  willing  to  believe 
that  a  stone  really  falls  to  the  earth  until  he  has  disco 
vered  the  secret  of  gravitation  ;  while  the  woman  en 
joys  seeing  things  fall  to  the  earth  ten  times  more  just 
because  it  is  a  mystery  how  and  why  they  do  it.  Hence 
among  men  the  development  of  the  rationalistic  spirit— 
the  spirit  diametrically  opposed  to  faith;  the  spirit  of  not 
believing  anything  which  the  mind  cannot  understand. 
Thus  we  see  explained  why  the  man's  mind  is  tenden- 
tially  irreligious  while  the  woman's  mind  is  tendentially 
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religious.  The  mysteriousness  of  religion,  repellent  to 
the  man,  is  a  positive  attraction  to  the  woman.  And  so 
she  continues  to  go  to  church,  and  enjoys  the  transcen 
dentalism  of  religion  with  all  the  gusto  of  an  Hegelian, 
while  the  man  gives  up  religion  just  because  of  its 
transcendentalism,  and  like  a  brute  materialist,  takes  to 
his  pipe  and  his  newspaper  instead. 

WHY    MEN    FALL    OFF. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  men  to  fall  off  from 
religious  observance  certainly  does  not  come  from  any 
superior  intellectuality  of  the  sex.  It  comes  first  from 
the  fact  that  man  as  a  sex  is  lazy  and  indifferent,  and 
drops  down  in  the  observance  of  religion  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  where  there  is  no  strong  public  opinion  to 
keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  Secondly,  the  least  weakness 
in  his  grasp  of  principles  lays  him  open  to  the  contagion 
of  indifferentism  from  without.  The  fact  is,  a  man  is 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  environment 
than  a  woman.  The  Zeitgeist  is  the  ruler  of  the  male. 
He  it  is  that  reflects  most  rapidly  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
spirit  of  each  age.  Woman,  with  her  more  simple, 
intuitive  mind  and  her  grip  of  fundamental  notions, 
is  above  the  Zeitgeist.  She  is  in  all  ages  more  or 
less  the  same.  She  is  no  disciple  of  fleeting  schools  of 
philosophy,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature — the  permanent  truth  called  common-sense,  the 
conglomerate  mind  of  the  human  race.  Then  again, 
another  reason  is  that  man  as  a  sex  is  so  easily  bored. 
He  cannot  stand  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
because  after  a  few  repetitions  it  becomes  stale.  You 
often  hear  it  from  men,  but  seldom  from  women,  that 
they  "  stand  in  need  of  a  change."  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  constitutional  difference  of  the  sexes 
and  their  different  occupations.  Specialism  tires  the 
mind,  professionalism  tires  the  mind,  hum-drum  ser- 
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vice  under  an  employer  tires  the  mind,  utilitarianism 
tires  the  mind,  collectivism  tires  the  mind — so  that  the 
very  life-work  of  a  man  is  bound  up  with  boredom — is 
boredom  itself.  The  woman  with  her  universalism, 
her  amateurism,  her  ornamentalism,  her  individualism, 
escapes  all  this.  Hence  she  preserves  one  most  pre 
cious  gift — that  freshness  of  mind  which  always  sees  the 
originality,  the  interestingness  of  things — the  thrilling 
romance  of  the  obvious. 

As  soon  as  women  abdicate  their  domestic  queenship, 
and  take  to  hustling  with  men  in  the  outside  world, 
they  will  gradually  lose  all  this.  It  is  one  of  the  points 
which  those  poor  Pankhurst  people  miss  so  badly. 

— But  we  are  running  into  a  digression.  Let  us  quit 
it  at  once,  and  return  to  the  main  point. 

The  main  point  is,  that  what  has  hitherto  been  said 
applies  just  as  much  to  religion  as  to  any  thing  else. 
The  man  at  best  plods  patiently  through  his  allotted 
task  of  prayers,  and  then  rushes  out  for  a  cigar  and 
a  chat ;  while  the  woman  heartily  enjoys  praying  and 
loves  it  as  a  hobby.  One  month  of  Rosary  devotions 
in  October  would  be  an  heroic  task  for  the  average 
Catholic  layman  to  undertake ;  while  to  the  average 
Catholic  laywoman  the  Rosary  devotions  all  the  year- 
round  would  be  a  positive  treat — thanks  to  her  enviable 
capacity  for  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  every  time  were  the  first  time — thanks,  in  short, 
to  the  freshness  of  the  woman's  mind. 

HOME   INFLUENCE. 

But  with  the  woman  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
being  moral  and  religious  herself.  Far  more  vital  is 
her  moral  and  religious  influence  on  others,  and  parti 
cularly  on  her  offspring,  for  whose  development  she 
is  responsible.  Providence,  in  making  her  the  creator 
and  organiser  of  the  home,  has  admirably  fitted  her  for 
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this  task,  by  endowing  her  with  the  intuitional  qualities 
which  we  have  just  described. 

We  have  seen  in  Formation  of  Character  how  train 
ing  can  be  divided  into  formal  and  informal;  the  one 
consisting  of  express  lessons  or  precepts  annunciated  as 
truths,  supported  by  motives,  and  enforced  by  com 
mands,  rewards  and  punishments  ;  the  other  consisting 
.  in  personality  dominated  by  high  ideals  and  expressing 
these  ideals  through  the  silent  eloquence  of  life  and 
example — or,  in  other  words,  the  teacher  teaching  not 
so  much  by  what  he  says  as  by  what  he  does,  or  more 
subtly,  by  what  he  is.  In  the  ideal  home  this  infor 
mal  training  is  a  thing  which  radiates  through  the 
atmosphere  from  the  person  of  the  two  parents.  But 
however  ideal  a  father  may  be,  the  mother  is  of 
her  very  nature  ten  times  the  more  eloquent  agency  of 
the  two.  Hence  it  has  been  suitably  arranged  by  provi 
dence  that  the  wife  should  spend  her  whole  day  in  the 
home,  while  the  husband  merely  gives  to  it  his  leisure 
hours  ;  and  that  the  woman's  influence  should  be  thus 
perpetual,  while  that  of  the  man  is  occasional — hers 
principal  and  immediate,  and  his  secondary  and  me 
diate — something  held  in  reserve,  to  back  up  the  mo 
ther's  sweetness  by  the  father's  severity,  the  mother's 
graciousness  by  the  father's  gravity,  when  need  should 
require.  Hence  it  is  that  the  father,  though  supreme 
ruler  of  the  family,  is  not  meant  to  make  his  authority 
felt  except  as  a  final  resort  and  re-enforcement — just  as 
in  the  Church,  the  magisterium  of  the  bishops  and  theo 
logians  answers  all  purposes  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
affairs,  but  can  always  fall  back  on  the  supreme  pontiff 
in  case  of  necessity.  I  do  not  here  intend  to  belittle 
the  influence  of  the  father  on  the  family,  which  will  be 
noble  and  great  if  his  personality  is  noble  and  great. 
But  somehow  or  other  it  is  always  of  a  more  austere 
and  distant  kind — something  which  strikes  the  children 
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-with  awe  like  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  the  dark 
ness  round  about  Mount  Sinai;  whereas  the  influence  o£ 
ihe  mother  is  something  more  subtle,  more  intimate, 
gliding  smoothly  into  the  souls  of  the  children,  and  in 
fusing  into  them  the  goodness  and  religiousness  which 
it  is  their  greatest  privilege  to  acquire,  and  making 
them  from  within  that  which  they  are  intended  to  be. 
There  is  a  permeation,  a  saturation  in  the  influence  of 
the  mother  which  goes  like  oil  into  the  bones,  and  ren 
ders  them  supple  and  strong  ;  and  what  is  more,  some 
thing  which,  once  infused,  is  calculated  to  become  part 
of  themselves,  and  likely  therefore  to  last  the  whole  of 
their  life. 

Hence,  once  more,  the  importance  of  home-life  and 
home-training  as  the  chief  and  most  vital  factor  in  the 
making  of  men  and  women.  Hence  the  makeshift 
character  of  education  and  training  by  the  hands  of 
outsiders,  however  excellent  in  their  way.  Hence  the 
advantage  of  the  day-school  and  the  disadvantage  of 
the  boarding  school — except  of  course  as  the  only 
substitute  where  home-life  and  home-training  is  not  to 
be  had,  or  is  wanting  in  the  right  qualities  to  make  it 
a  success.  For  between  bad  home-training  and  good 
school-training,  the  boarding  school  is  obviously  the 
lesser  evil  of  the  two.  But  between  good  home -training 
and  good  school-training  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  question 
which  is  the  better. 
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PART  XXIII. 

SOME  CRITICISMS  AND  AN  ANSWER. 

"  I  HAVE  followed  with  real  interest  your  Essay  on 
Love,"  writes  a  correspondent.  "But  what  you  say  about 
woman  is  in  my  opinion  only  true  as  far  as  the  European 
woman  is  concerned,  not  true  of  the  Indian  woman.  She 
might  prove  to  be  an  affectionate  mother,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  she  is  a  poor  wife.  In  the  early  period 
of  her  marriage  till  her  middle  age  she  seems  to  be 
happy  only  when  allowed  to  return  to  her  mother's 
house.  The  marriage-tie  is  really  a  bond  for  her,  and 
she  feels  it.  Custom  has  pointed  out  the  kind  of  work 
she  has  to  do  in  the  household  ;  she  will  never  consent 
to  do  anything  extra  for  love.  In  her  position  we  can 
not  pretend  to  have  an  ornamentalist :  and  zeal  and  real 
affection  are  quite  unknown.  When  she  lives  separate 
from  her  mother-in-law,  she  is  usually  the  real  mistress- 
of  the  house :  but  this  does  not  improve  her  moral 
condition.  There  is  a  proverb  among  the  Telugus 
which  makes  one  realize  how  things  are  :  The  daughter, 
they  say,  is  looking  for  her  sweetheart,  the  mother  for 
illicit  love,  the  grand-mother  for  wisdom." 

Another  reader  remarks:  "I  never  yet  came  across  an 
author  who  wrote-up  woman  so  much  as  you  do.  Much 
of  what  you  say  I  feel  ought  to  be  true,  and  sometimes 
is  true.  It  is  an  ideal  picture  which  we  should  all 
dearly  wish  to  see  realised;  but  how  far  is  it  realised  in 
practical  life  ?  You  have  painted  the  noble  qualities 
which  woman  may  be  capable  of;  but  what  about  the  real 
woman  and  her  besetting  faults  ?  Your  subject  will  be 
complete  if  you  add  a  supplement  on  woman  as  she  is" 

Another  criticism  runs:  "Your  articles  are  one  elabor 
ate  elevation  of  woman  at  the  expense  of  man.  In 
every  point  the  woman  is  made  to  score,  and  the  man 
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shown  up  to  disadvantage.  You  have  said  much  of  the 
excellences  of  woman  but  nothing  of  her  defects.  You 
have  said  nothing  of  the  excellences  of  man;  and  what 
allusions  you  have  made  to  him  go  towards  making  him 
out  an  unmitigated  beast." 

LIMITATIONS   OF   EXPERIENCE. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  every  writer  on  a 
theme  like  this  must  work  under  the  limitations  of  his 
own  experience.  Possessing  nothing  but  a  hearsay 
knowledge  of  Indian  family  life,  whether  Christian  or 
non-Christian,  I  should  no  more  dream  of  handling  that 
particular  phase  of  the  subject  than  I  should  think  o£ 
handling  family  life  in  Mars. 

Some  parts  of  this  essay  on  love — those  which  deal 
with  the  root-principles  of  human  psychology — are 
indeed  capable  of  universal  application  to  the  race.  But 
wherever  it  passes  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
the  application  must  always  be  understood  as  European 
— nay,  English  in  its  standpoint.  Nor  can  such  a 
treatment  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  country  like 
India.  For  in  the  first  place,  most  of  my  readers  are 
either  Europeans,  or  else  others  actuated  in  some 
degree  by  European  ideals  or  desirous  to  become  so. 
In  any  case,  supposing  that  the  European  ideal  is 
superior  to  the  Indian  in  this  matter,  the  presentation 
of  such  an  ideal  cannot  fail  to  do  good  by  pointing  out 
the  more  excellent  way.  In  one  sense,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  essay  is  antagonistic  to  western 
notions  at  present  prevailing,  and  is  rather  a  cham 
pionship  of  a  past  ideal  than  of  a  present  one.  Strictly 
speaking,  our  exposition  is  rather  an  account  of  the 
Christian  ideal  than  of  the  western  one — which  is- 
western  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Christian  ideal  did 
in  fact  find  its  full  development  in  the  West  ;  and  it 
is  ceasing  to  be  western  just  so  far  as  the  Christian. 
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religion  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  West.  It  is  Christian 
ity  which  has  rescued,  preserved  and  elevated  the 
ideal  of  woman  to  what  God  himself  intended  her  to 
be  ;  and  if  that  ideal  has  never  taken  hold  on  India, 
this  is  only  because  Christianity  has  never  taken  hold 
on  India,  or  because  among  Christian  communities  there 
the  handicap  of  hereditary  usage  and  of  an  unfavourable 
environment  has  deprived  this  ideal  of  a  fair  chance. 
For  the  acquisition  of  the  faith  is  comparatively  easy  ; 
the  full  and  practical  developments  of  the  spirit  of  that 
faith  may  be,  and  are  in  many  cases  slow  to  follow. 

THE   USE   OF   THE   IDEAL. 

That  this  ideal  is  often  wanting  even  among  full- 
grown  and  hereditary  Christians,  exemplary  in  other 
respects,  is  thus  accountable  for  without  in  any  way 
telling  against  the  truth  of  the  ideal  itself,  or  the  utility 
of  putting  it  forth.  It  is  said  of  Father  Ravignan  that 
lie  used  to  "  attribute  to  his  penitents  the  virtues  he 
wished  them  to  acquire, "  advising  them  to  practise 
this  or  that  kind  of  perfection,  and  ostensibly  taking 
for  granted  that  they  possessed  the  moral  qualities  re 
quired  for  doing  so.  It  sounds  rather  Jesuitical,  but 
is  nevertheless  sound  ps}*chology — the  psychology  of 
suggestion.  To  nag  at  women  and  paint  up  in  lurid 
•colours  the  ghastly  failures  which  they  often  show 
themselves  in  married  life  might  possibly  do  some 
good.  But  to  leave  this  aside  and  show  woman  what  a 
magnificent  creature  "God  intended  her  to  be,  and 
assume  that  she  is  naturally  capable  of  realising  that 
design,  is  at  least  inspiring  and  stimulating,  and  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  effect  improvement  than  a  thou 
sand-horsepower  of  pessimistic  fault-finding  would  do. 
iLet  woman  only  become  imbued  with  the  right  ideal  ; 
let  her  only  realise  the  splendid  attractiveness  of  that 
ideal  :  and  half  the  work  is  done. 


With  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  have  deliberately 
left  undrawn  the  excellences  o£  man,  because  these  are 
sufficiently  preached  in  numberless  books,  and  are 
fairly  well  understood,  and  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight 
•of — whereas  the  ideal  of  woman  is  a  subject  remark 
ably  left  alone  by  our  writers,  and  needing  to  be 
specially  emphasised,  because  it  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  lost  sight  of  at  the  present  time,  if  not  positively 
perverted.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  noble  traits 
of  the  ideal  man  ;  but  those  of  the  ideal  woman  are  so 
little  defined  that  I  confess  having  felt  a  total  inability 
to  tackle  the  subject  until  the  ever-suggestive  Chester 
ton  happened  to  cross  my  path  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
In  some  way  a  man  is  of  his  nature  unqualified  to  dis 
cuss  the  subject,  at  least  on  a  psychological  basis,  because 
he  can  only  study  woman  from  the  outside.  He  can 
analyse  his  own  character  not  only  in  external  actions, 
but  also  in  their  interior  sources  and  processes.  Of 
woman  he  sees  only  the  outward  affects,  and  his  study 
of  sources  and  processes  must  necessarily  be  a  matter 
of  inference  only.  Nevertheless  such  inference,  if  care 
fully  based  on  observation,  is  still  a  reliable  method  of 
procedure  ;  and  therefore,  although  only  a  woman  can 
write  effectively  about  woman,  a  man  can  contribute 
something  to  the  subject,  at  least  so  far  as  woman 
presents  herself  outwardly  to  man. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  explain  in  what 
limited  sense  my  description  is  meant  as  an  ideal.  The 
reason  is  because  people  look  upon  ideals  as  something 
opposed  to  or  not  corresponding  with  the  real  ;  as  some 
thing  which  does  not  really  exist  but  which  we  should 
dearly  like  to  exist.  My  description  is  not  meant  for 
an  ideal  picture  in  this  sense.  It  is  one  which  is  cer 
tainly  realised  by  a  great  number  of  women  of  sound 
constitution  and  good  bringing-up,  not  only  among  the 
cultured  higher  classes  but  also  among  the  plain  solid 
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middle  classes — and  approximated  to  by  many  others 
who  do  not  attain  its  fulness.  My  real  object  in  this 
analysis  is  not,  however,  merely  to  depict  what  is  attain 
able  under  favourable  conditions.  It  is  rather  to  dis 
cover  the  temperamental  tendencies  of  the  two  sexes, 
which  are  rooted  in  their  constitution,  and  which  show 
themselves  not  only  in  the  better  but  also  in  the  worse 
specimens  of  each  sex,  precisely  as  tendencies.  The 
value  of  this  study  is  not  merely  to  guide  women  on 
the  right  lines  of  self-development,  but  also  to  enable 
the  two  sexes  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  so 
manipulate  their  policy  and  conduct  towards  each  other 
in  a  suitable  way  ;  and  thirdly,  to  enable  us  to  under 
stand  better  the  defects  incidental  to  each  sex,  which  in 
great  part  are  the  outcome  either  of  neglecting  the  pro 
per  kind  of  self-development,  or  of  developing  themselves 
on  mistaken  lines,  or  of  overdoing  their  temperamental 
characteristics  and  (as  the  saying  is)  running  them  to 
death.  Thus  the  specialist  mind  of  the  man  can  go 
wrong  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  neglecting  his  specialism 
and  scattering  his  energies,  dilettante-like,  in  too  many 
directions;  or  secondly,  by  running  his  specialism  so 
keenly  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  wider  interests,  put 
ting  blinkers  on  his  perceptions  and  sympathies,  and 
half-atrophying  his  nature  by  too  narrow  a  concentra 
tion.  Similarly  the  woman  can  go  wrong  in  two  ways : 
either,  for  instance,  by  ignoring  her  queenly  indivi 
dualism  in  the  home  in  favour  of  a  political  collectivism 
outside  the  home;  or  secondly,  by  accentuating  her  indi 
vidualism  so  as  to  lose  the  graciousness  and  adaptabi 
lity  proper  to  her  queenly  rank,  and  become  an  intole 
rant,  wayward,  tyrannical  autocrat  instead.  And  the 
same  applies  to  all  the  other  characteristics  we  have 
described.  For  in  the  working  of  temperamental  quali 
ties,  as  in  anything  else,  true  virtue  stands  in  the 
golden  mean.  Man  and  woman  are  meant  indeed  to 
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be  diverse,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  the  pro 
perties  common  to  both  sexes  and  to  the  human  race. 
"The  two  are  born  tendentially  different,  but  by  mutual 
intercourse  ought  to  converge  rather  than  diverge — the 
woman  acquiring  something  of  the  strength  o£  the 
man,  and  man  something  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
woman,  "  growing,  as  the  years  roll  on,  liker  each  to 
each,  as  perfect  music  set  to  perfect  words. " 

BACK    TO    EDEN. 

While  writing  on  these  themes  my  thoughts  are  al 
ways  going  back  to  Eden.  The  first  man  was  made  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  which  was  a  grand  promotion  for 
the  dust.  The  first  woman  was  made  of  the  rib  of  a 
man,  which  was  a  still  further  promotion  for  the  rib. 
On  man  was  bestowed  the  lordship  of  the  world,  and 
the  woman  was  only  added  as  a  help-meet  for  him.  But 
woman,  as  it  proved,  was  the  arbiter  of  man's  destiny. 
She  stands  forth  before  all  ages  to  show  that  if  a  woman 
goes  wrong,  it  needs  a  devil  in  weird  and  bewitching 
form  to  bring  it  about.  Had  she  been  left  alone,  her 
intuitional  mind  would  have  taken  in  the  attractiveness 
of  that  fruit,  but  her  intuitional  mind  would  also  have 
taken  in  the  greater  attractiveness  of  leaving  it  alone 
when  told  not  to  touch  it.  Her  first  answer  to  the  devil 
was  that  of  an  intuitionalist  not  to  be  taken  in  by  so 
phistry.  She  saw  through  his  falsehood  and  smartly 
corrected  it.  ller  intuitionalism  must  have  shown  her 
that  a  serpent  who  told  lies  was  a  bad  serpent,  and  her 
immediate  impulse  would  have  been  to  run  away.  But 
that  bizarre  creature  talking  in  the  tree  fascinated  her, 
and  rooted  her  to  the  spot.  It  was  so  queer  that  she 
must  watch  it  a  little  and  see  what  would  happen  next. 
In  short,  she  hesitated  and  was  lost.  Henceforward 
her  intuitionalism  worked  at  random.  At  the  outside 
suggestion  of  a  disguised  fiend  she  looked  at  the  fruit, 
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saw  it  was  nice  and,  woman-like,  acted  on  the  single 
idea  and  took  it.  Then  she  thought  again  that  if:  it  was- 
so  nice  it  conld  not  be  anything  very  bad,  and  so,  woman 
like,  she  ran  off  to  share  it  with  the  one  she  loved. 
And  how  did  the  man  fare?  The  calculating  mind  did 
not  work  ;  or  if  it  did,  it  worked  badly.  Adam  needed 
no  glittering  serpent  talking  in  a  tree  to  seduce  him. 
Love  for  his  help-meet,  readiness  to  do  whatever  would 
please  her,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  lay  aside  all  thought 
of  his  stupendous  responsibilities.  It  was  neither 
intuition  nor  calculation  which  led  him  wrong.  Sense- 
affection  was  enough,  the  love  of  a  beautiful  wife.  And 
that  wife  was  the  cats-paw  of  the  serpent  ! 

The  first  feeling  that  fell  on  the  pair  was  a  sense  of 
guilt.  And  when  they  were  drawn  out  of  their  hiding 
and  called  to  book,  the  answers  they  gave  were  preg 
nant  with  meaning.  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  "  says 
the  woman,  "and  I  did  eat."  Hence  the  great  warning 
to  woman  for  all  time: — Value  the  internal  instincts  for 
good  so  deeply  implanted  in  you  by  the  Creator.  Cherish 
them,  nurse  them,  act  generously  according  to  them,  and 
all  will  be  well.  But  beware  of  the  enemy  outside,  who 
by  sophistic  calculations  of  policy  and  suggestion  tries 
to  obscure  your  intuitive  vision,  and  to  inject  spurious 
lights  into  your  mind.  Hedge  yourself  round  with 
the  impregnable  ramparts  of  reserve.  Keep  your 
individualism  intact  within  the  citadel  of  self.  Be  ever 
queen  and  mistress  of  your  own  soul,  and  avoid  all 
subservience  to  the  suggestions  of  others  which  do  not 
endorse  and  are  not  endorsed  by  the  dictates  of  your 
noble  self.  Resist  encroachment,  and  you  will  repel 
all  evil. 

"The  woman  seduced  me,"  says  the  man,  "and  I  did 
eat.  "  What  the  devil  was  to  the  woman,  the  woman 
was  to  the  man.  On  hearing  that  answer,  woman 
realised  for  the  first  time  her  power  over  man— power 
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for  his  rise,  and  power  for  his  fall.  She  who  had  been 
given  to  man  as  a  help-meet  had  proved  his  great 
hinderance.  Had  the  devil  come  to  Adam,  he  with  his 
calculating  instinct  would  probably  have  consulted  his 
wife — men  always  do  consult  when  difficulties  arise- 
And  she,  with  her  pure  intuitionalism  for  good  un 
disturbed  by  dazzling  loquacious  serpents,  would  un 
doubtedly  have  answered  No — perhaps  with  a  little 
scream  of  horror  at  the  very  idea — and  the  human 
race  would  have  been  saved  by  the  woman,  as  it  was  in 
fact  lost  by  the  woman.  If,  as  we  may  theologically 
assume,  Eve  knew  the  ulterior  consequences  of  her 
husband's  fall,  she  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  of 
her  importance  in  the  scheme  of  creation  as  practical 
arbitress  of  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

"The  woman  whom  thou  gavestme" — Adam  adds, 
as  if  in  reproach.  He  had  expected  better  things  of  her 
and  was  disappointed.  So  we  men  have  been  expecting 
better  things  of  woman  ever  since.  And  on  the  whole, 
thank  goodness,  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  At 
the  same  time  Adam's  complaint  was  but  natural.  If 
the  devil  tempts  a  woman,  it  is  only  what  one  would 
expect  a  devil  to  do.  But  if  a  woman  tempts  a  manr 
it  is  just  the  thing  one  would  expect  her  not  to  do- 
God  has  made  it  so  easy  for  her  to  be  good  that  it  is- 
shocking  beyond  expression  to  find  her  bad. 

THE    PENALTY    OF    THE    LIFE-WORK. 

Then  came  the  sentence  and  the  punishment.  In  this 
sentence  was  mapped  out  the  divided  lifework  of  the 
two  sexes.  Upon  both  was  laid  a  burden  of  labour  and 
pain — on  the  man  for  the  earning  of  his  living, 
and  on  the  woman  for  •  the  creation  of  the  family. 
Hitherto  everything  was  so  plentifully  at  hand  that 
no  labour  was  required,  or  at  least  only  such  labour  as 
amounted  to  healthy  exercise  and  amusement,  and 
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without  the  least  anxiety  for  results.  Now,  the  modern 
man  with  his  salary  of  Ks.  400  and  his  expenditure  of 
Rs.  500  a  month  is  the  outcome  of  the  fall.  In  the 
unfallen  state  the  family  would  cause  no  trouble  either 
in  the  begetting  or  the  uprearing.  Now  there  is  to  be 
pain  mixed  up  with  the  one,  and  worry  and  anxiety 
with  the  other.  But  in  both  cases  the  lifework  was 
fixed  and  had  to  be  done;  and  whatever  pain  and 
failure  it  entailed  was  to  be  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
the  fall,  and  its  aionian  penalty  on  the  race. 

There  was  one  other  point.  To  the  woman  he  said  : 
*'Thou  shalt  be  under  thy  husband's  power,  and  he 
shall  have  dominion  over  thee."  Hitherto  there  was 
no  idea  of  subordination,  of  dependence.  Adam  was 
titular  lord  of  creation,  and  the  forensic  head  of  the 
human  race,  and  of  the  family  which  is  the  absolute 
unit  of  the  human  race.  But  woman  was  the  mother 
of  all  living,  the  creator  of  the  family  and  its  queen. 
Here  was  a  perfect  co-partnership  of  dignity  and 
equality — the  husband  primus  inter  pares  with  the 
ultimate  theoretical  supremacy;  the  woman  with  the 
practical  executive  supremacy;  both  working  together 
in  perfect  harmony  without  the  least  suggestion  of 
dependence,  except  the  mutual  dependence  of  two  helps 
meet  for  each  other,  two  complementary  parts  of  one 
social  organism.  But  now,  just  because  the  woman  had 
exercised  her  influence  on  the  man  for  evil,  she  needed 
keeping  down.  The  calculating  husband  must  have  the 
upper-hand  over  the  intuitional  wife,  and  not  vice  versa, 
Intuition  must  be  checked  by  reasoning,  impulse  con 
trolled  by  policy.  The  wife  may  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  great  centre  of  influence  in  the  household,  the 
immediate  maker  and  shaper  of  mankind.  But  the 
husband  must  hold  in  reserve  and  be  ready  to  use  his 
latent  supremacy,  his  forensic  headship,  lest  the  wife 
should  go  astray  and  lead  the  race  to  ruin.  So  long  as. 
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the  wife  is  the  ideal  wife,  so  long  shall  she  not  feel  the 
dominion  of  her  husband.  But  let  her  fall  short  of  her 
ideal,  and  neglect  her  duty,  and  there  he  stands  over 
her  ready  to  call  her  to  account.  Finally,  there  is  an 
other  sense  in  which  her  subordination  shall  be  felt.  In 
the  garden  of  Eden  there  was  no  need  of  a  breadwinner. 
If  Adam  failed  to  provide,  Eve  could  help  herself.  After 
the  fall  not  so.  The  bread  that  was  to  be  eaten  must 
be  worked  for.  The  husband  was  left  free  from  house 
hold  cares  in  order  that  he  might  work  for  it.  The  wife 
was  kept  so  busy  with  the  family  that  she  must  depend 
for  sustinence  on  him  ;  and  if  he  fails,  must  suffer 
hopeless  want. 

THE    UNEQUAL    INHERITANCE. 

There  is  one  more  idea  which  I  never  saw  in  print, 
it  seems  to  hang  together  with  what  theology 
teaches,  and  in  some  way  to  throw  light  on  its  meaning. 
The  theological  ideas  are  two  :  First,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  human  race  was  not  encompassed  by  the  fall 
of  Eve  but  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and  that  original  sin 
is  not  an  inheritance  from  Eve  but  from  Adam — from 
the  father,  not  from  the  mother.  If  Eve  alone  had 
fallen,  we  should  have  had  the  first  sinful  woman,  but 
not  a  race  of  sinful  women.  The  children  of  Adam 
and  Eve  would  all  have  been  immaculately  conceived. 
Secondly,  theology  teaches  that  with  original  sin  we 
inherit  certain  penal  effects  :  the  darkening  of  the 
intellect,  the  weakening  of  the  will,  and  the  unruly 
tendencies  of  the  passions. 

So  far  for  theology  ;  now  for  the  fancy  which  has 
struck  me.  That  these  consequences  of  original  sin 
have  been  more  strongly  inherited  by  men  than  by 
women  seems  broadly  speaking  to  be  a  fact.  May  not 
the  more  marked  instinct  for  good  in  woman,  and 
the  more  marked  instinct  for  evil  in  men,  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  theological  facts  above  enumerated,  namely, 
that  original  sin  is  distinctly  derived  not  from  the  first 
woman  but  from  the  first  man,  and  therefore  the  woman 
inherits    much    less    of    its    evil   consequences    than 
the  man  ?     God  has  imposed   the  evil   consequences  of 
original  sin  chiefly  on  men  in  order  that  we  may  realise 
the  dreadful   calamitousness   of  the  fall.     God  has  left 
the  woman  comparatively  free  from   these  evil  conse 
quences,  in  order   that    we    may   be   the    more  easily 
helped  out  of  the  calamity.      As  the   first  woman   was- 
the  occasion,  the    instigator   of   the  fall  of  man,  so  her 
mission  is  to  counteract  that  mischievous  act    by  being 
henceforward  the  occasion,  the  instigator,  and  the  great 
practical  means  to  enable  us  to  recover  from  the  fall. 
The  first  woman  in  the  solitude  of  the  garden   brought 
about  the  evil,   which  it  is  the   work  of  every  subse 
quent  woman  in  the  society  of  the  home  to  undo.  From- 
the  first  Eve  every  woman  has   learnt  the  immense 
power  of  woman  for  evil.     From  the  second  Eve  she 
has  learnt  the  immense   power  of  woman   for  good. 
The  Holy  Family  therefore  stands  before  every  woman 
as  the  ideal  and  the  model  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
Hfework.     As  a  icoman  Our  Lady  herself  must  be  her 
model   of   personal    character.      As   a  wife  she   must 
qualify  for  a  husband  as  good  as  Joseph,  or  strive  to 
make  him  as  good.     As  a  mother  she  must  make  her 
children  as  nearly  like  to  Jesus  as  human  capability 
will  allow.     The  programme  is  magnificent;   but  she 
has  been  created   and  endowed  by  God  to  realise  it,  if 
she  only  will  ! 

As  to  the  third  point,  I  have  so  far  indeed  spoken 
only  of  the  ideal  excellences  of  woman.  But  the  study 
of  her  besetting  faults  is  not  thereby  overlooked  ;  it  is 
merely  postponed.  In  fact,  that  is  precisely  the  subject 
to  which  we  are  coming  now. 
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PART  XXIV. 
FAILURE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

NOT  many  years  ago  a  voluminous  correspondence 
on  the  practical  workings  of  marriage,  which  appeared 
in  a  certain  London  paper,  was  reprinted  into  a  book 
entitled  "Is  marriage  a  failure" — the  prevailing  verdict 
being  "  yes. "  The  word  "  failure  "  is  woefully  ambi 
guous,  of  course.  It  may  mean  either  that  something 
has  not  happened  which  ought  to  have  happened,  or 
that  something  has  happened  which  ought  not  to  have 
happened.  But  people  have  different  ideas  about  what 
ought  and  what  ought  not  to  happen,  and  their  dis 
appointments  will  vary  with  their  expectations.  There 
fore  we  do  not  mean  to  entangle  ourselves  in  such 
controversies,  but  shall  try  to  work  over  the  matter  on 
more  stable  grounds. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  into  account  those  failures 
which  are  accidental,  and  could  not  be  anticipated  or 
controlled.  Marriage  may  be  a  failure  because  there 
are  no  children,  or  only  sickly  children  that  die  off  ;  or 
because  one  of  the  parties  becomes  an  invalid  or  a  crip 
ple,  or  because  of  some  financial  disaster  or  death — cal 
amitous  issues,  but  unpreventable.  No,  what  we  want 
to  study  is  those  failures  in  marriage  which  spring  out 
of  the  faults  of  the  parties,  and  could  have  been  pru 
dently  anticipated  or  prevented. 

The  standard  by  which  failure  or  success  in  marriage 
must  be  measured  is  the  end  and  object  for  which 
marriage  has  been  instituted.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
essay  we  can  adopt  a  terminology  differing  somewhat 
from  that  usual  among  theologians,  and  say  that  the 
proximate  end  of  marriage  is  to  create  a  lifelong  bond 
of  social  unity  between  man  and  wife,  while  the  ultimate 
end  is  to  extend  this  social  unity  to  a  larger  group  by 
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the  addition  of  a  family.  A  failure  of  marriage  there 
fore,  morally  speaking,  may  be  of  two  kinds — first,  a 
failure  of  the  married  couple  to  live  happily  together  ; 
or  secondly,  a  failure  to  bring  up  the  offspring  in  the 
\vay  they  should  go. 

Breaking  up  the  subject  a  little  further,  we  can 
therefore  assign  four  causes  why  marriage  is  a  failure. 
First  and  foremost  come  those  personal  faults  which  even 
tinder  the  most  favourable  circumstances  jar  on  the 
nerves,  and  tend  to  issue  in  domestic  quarrels  or  a  chro 
nic  state  of  dislike  for  each  other.  Secondly  comes 
the  peculiarly  trying  circumstance  of  the  lifelong  bond, 
which  forces  these  defects  of  character  into  prominence, 
and  closes  the  door  to  all  escape  from  their  disagreeable 
consequences.  Thirdly  comes  the  neglect  of  the  parties 
to  carry  out  their  respective  share  of  the  divided  life- 
work  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  home. 
Fourthly  the  want  of  proper  management  of  the  children, 
who  thus  become  a  source  of  discomfort  and  distress 
rather  than  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  The  first  o£ 
these  headings  shall  occupy  our  immediate  attention, 
the  other  three  being  relegated  to  the  following 
sections. 

FAULTS   COMMON    TO    BOTH. 

We  begin  with  those  faults  which  belong  to  both 
sexes  and  are  radical  in  human  nature — sloth,  pleasure- 
seeking  and  ill-temper.  Stated  in  its  most  general  form, 
all  is  reducible  to  the  dominating  influence  of  pleasure 
and  pain — the  tendency  to  make  for  what  is  nice  and 
to  make  away  from  what  is  nasty  in  every  department  of 
life.  In  all  humanity  there  is  this  craving  for  the  plea 
sant  and  shrinking  from  the  disagreeable.  But  in  each 
individual  it  takes  a  different  line  according  to  the  innate 
propensities  and  susceptibilities  of  each.  Some  people 
are  prevailingly  lazy  and  so  likely  to  shirk  hard  work ; 
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others  enthusiastic  and  energetic,  and  likely  to  be  ex 
travagant,  reckless  and  fussy.  Some  are  touchy  and 
irritable  and  thus  likely  to  have  a  hot  temper  ;  others 
melancholic,  easily  bored  and  likely  to  have  a  morose 
temper.  Some  are  particularly  prone  to  sensual  plea 
sures  such  as  gluttony,  drink  and  lust  ;  others  prone 
to  external  excitements  such  as  sport,  gambling,  etc. 
Finally,  there  are  faults  of  the  mental  order  such  as 
pride,  suspicion,  jealousy,  domineering,  overbearing, 
interfering  activity,  vanity,  frivolity,  light-mindedness 
and  the  like. 

All  these  faults  can  be  found  fairly  distributed  be 
tween  the  two  sexes  ;  but  still  there  are  certain  forms 
which  are  more  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  others  of  the  woman.  Speaking  broadly  the  besetting 
faults  of  a  man  are  laziness,  morose  irritability  and  the 
vices  of  drink,  gambling  and  lust.  Women  as  a  rule 
are  not  lazy.  Even  if  they  neglect  their  serious  duties 
they  are  still  always  energetic  over  something  else  ; 
whereas  a  man  has  normally  an  inveterate  love  of  his 
easy-chair,  and  finds  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
having  nothing  particular  to  do  and  no  one  to  bother 
him.  Nor  are  women  commonly  addicted  to  drink  or 
gambling  or  carnality.  In  man  these  disorders  are 
viewed  as  a  regrettable  weakness ;  if  ever  found  in  a 
woman  they  are  a  disease,  abnormal,  unnatural,  sicken 
ing,  abominable,  desperate  beyond  words.  The  woman's 
besetting  faults  are  of  a  different  kind  altogether. 
While  the  vices  of  a  man  are  an  outcome  of  sheer 
beastliness,  the  faults  of  a  woman  are  the  defects  of 
her  qualities.  She  becomes  conscious  of  her  queenly 
individuality  and  gets  eaten  up  with  vanity ;  she  is  a 
creature  all  made  up  of  love,  and  therefore  she  becomes 
jealous  and  suspicious.  She  is  instinct  with  the  feeling 
of  taste  and  culture,  and  therefore  falls  into  affectation, 
show,  extravagance  in  dress,  and  the  frivolities  o 
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"  society.  "  Finally,  she  is  a  creature  of  instinct  and 
feeling  rather  than  calculation  and  reason,  and  there 
fore  liable  to  be  impulsive,  light-headed,  frivolous,  and 
easily  carried  away  by  any  object  which  attracts  her. 
In  point  of  ill-temper  the  man  is  usually  morose  and 
"  grumpy "  while  the  woman  is  fiery,  rasping  and 
vindictive. 

Speaking  in  general,  unhappiness  in  marriage  may 
be  due  to  the  faults  of  one  side  only,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  the  faults  of  both  parties  combined.  There 
is  a  saying  that  "  One  can  make  a  quarrel,  but  two 
must  make  it  up/'  So  here  it  may  be  said  that  one 
can  make  marriage  a  failure,  but  two  are  needed  to 
make  it  a  success.  Often  enough  the  mischief  begins  on 
one  side  only  ;  and  for  a  time  the  disappointment  is 
heroically  borne  by  the  other  without  reprisal.  But 
this  is  not  likely  to  last  long.  Sooner  or  later  evil  com 
munications  will  corrupt  j^ood  manners  ;  and  the  inno 
cent  party  will  yield  either  to  some  provocation  of 
temper  or  the  depression  of  despondency,  and  give  up 
all  efforts  at  conciliation  or  persuasion.  And  thus  each 
will  prove  help-meet  to  each  other  in  the  down-grade 
which  leads  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  marriage. 

THE   ROOTS   OF   DEFECTS. 

If  the  defects  prevalent  in  either  party  do  not  spring 
from  a  vicious  disposition,  but  from  a  want  of  proper 
balance  of  mind,  they  will  usually  be  due  to  a  spoiling 
of  what  we  may  call  "  Chesterton's  characteristics  of 
the  sexes."  If  the  husband  fails  to  bring  in  the  cash, 
this  is  because  he  is  spoiling  his  specialism  by  a  touch 
of  universalism — by  want  of  interest  in  his  own  proper 
work,  or  an  extension  of  his  interest  to  other  things 
which  interfere  with  his  proper  work — collecting  but 
terflies,  or  reading  novels,  or  getting  mad  on  sport. 
Or  secondly,  his  professionalism  is  being  spoiled  by  a 
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touch  of  amateurism — by  neglecting  the  hard  dry  duties 
of  his  business,  and  amusing  himself  with  other  things 
he  fancies  better.  Or  thirdly,  his  utilitarianism  is  being 
spoiled  by  a  touch  of  ornamentalism — as  for  instance 
squandering  his  energy  on  pictures,  or  bric-a-brac,  or 
voice-culture,  or  playing  the  violin.  Or  fourthly,  his 
collectivism  is  being  spoiled  by  a  touch  of  individualism 
— by  becoming  too  independent  of  his  employer,  or  his 
customers,  or  adopting  original  habits  which  will  not 
pay  in  this  prosaic  world.  In  short,  by  assuming  some 
of  the  prerogatives  of  a  woman  he  is  spoiling  himself 
as  a  man,  and  neglecting  his  proper  half  of  the  divided 
life-work,  with  partial  or  total  failure  as  a  result. 

Similarly  where  defects  occur  in  the  wife,  they  will 
all  be  reducible  to  the  same  categories..  Her  univer- 
salism  is  being  spoiled  by  a  touch  of  specialism — as 
where  she  gets  all  absorbed  in  soup-kitchen  and  blanket 
and  coal  guilds,  or  suffragette  campaigns  ;  or  if  she 
makes  it  her  whole  ambition  to  shine  in  society,  to  display 
her  carriage  and  pair  ;  or  if  she  takes  to  literature,  thus 
losing  interest  in  the  world  of  the  home  and  neglecting 
its  comprehensive  organisation.  Or  secondly,  because 
her  amateurism  is  spoiled  by  a  touch  of  professionalism 
— by  regarding  the  supervision  of  the  house  as  a 
drudgery,  relegating  the  different  duties  to  paid  ser 
vants,  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  her  work 
and  her  nmusement;  or  finally,  putting  on  an  air  of  bossy 
officiousness  which  makes  her  husband  feel  that  he  is 
simply  out  of  it.  Or  thirdly,  her  ornamentalism  is 
being  spoiled  by  a  touch  of  utilitarianism — superfluities 
begrudged,  thrift  turned  into  stinginess,  and  apathy 
shown  with  regard  to  the  niceties  of  home  embellish 
ment.  Or  fourthly,  her  individualism  is  being  spoiled 
by  a  touch  of  collectivism — as  where  she  looks  to  the 
opinions  of  the  snobbish  world  outside  as  her  standard 
of  judgment,  and  devotes  herself  to  making  a  hollow 
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show  outside  while  within  the  house  is  full  of  dead  men's- 
bones  and  all  rottenness  ;  or  still  more,  by  hankering 
after  politics,  and  women's  votes,  and  .commercial  pro 
spects  for  her  children,  and  such  like  unwomanly  things. 
Lastly,  the  defect  may  come  from  woman's  neglect  of 
her  higher  intuitions  of  good,  a  disregard  of  her  nobler 
impulses,  and  the  adoption  of  a  selfish  calculating 
policy  untrue  to  her  devoted  and  general  nature. 

FAULTS    SPECIAL    TO    WOMAN. 

Of  the  most  prominent  besetting-faults  of  the  woraan-r 
nature,  four  need  chiefly  to  be  dealt  with :  capriciousness,. 
vanity,  jealousy  and  vindictiveness.  They  are  all  four 
distinctly  sex-characteristics,  and  are  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  sex-temperament  when  allowed  to  run 
to  seed  : — 

(1)  Capriciousness  means  that  a  woman  is  prone  to 
follow  her  passing  fancy  rather  than  any  consistent 
policy  of  reason  ;  and  that  her  way  of  proceeding  will 
change  as  often  as  her  fancy  changes — which  may  be 
very  often  indeed.  This  is  an  immediate  outcome  of 
woman's  intuitive  and  impulsive  nature.  Her  univer- 
salism  gives  all  the  wider  range  to  her  caprice,  and  her 
ornamentalism  makes  her  the  slave  of  taste — which  is 
proverbially  changeable,  or  at  least  something  outside 
the  range  of  argument.  This  versatility  shows  itself 
among  the  fashionable  classes  chiefly  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  The  objective  vagaries  of  fashion  are  bad  enough;: 
but  as  these  are  the  product  of  a  clique  of  Parisian  mo- 
dists,  whose  conspiracy  is  to  force  women  to  buy  a  new 
outfit  every  season  by  ruling  the  former  one  out-of-date, 
the  individual  woman  is  not  responsible  for  this.  But 
quite  apart  from  the  objective  tyranny  of  fashion,  a  wo 
man's  caprice  can  show  itself  in  the  avidity  with  which 
she  goes  in  for  a  certain  new  kind  of  costume,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  gets  tired  of  it  and  longs  for 
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something  else.  But  capriciousness,  when  once  rooted 
in  a  woman's  character,  can  make  itself  a  nuisance  in 
hundreds  of  other  ways,  both  to  husband  and  to  ser 
vants — who,  however  willing  to  accommodate  them 
selves,  find  all  patience  soon  at  an  end  when  their  ac 
commodation  has  to  change  its  direction  every  day, 
or  several  times  a  day,  to  suit  the  whims  and  fancies- 
of  a  capricious  mistress. 

(2)  Vanity  is  at  root  an  elevation  of  trifles  into  the 
rank  of  prime  importance.  But  more  practically  it  isv 
a  light-headed  complacence  in  everything  which  flatters- 
the  self-conceit  of  its  victim — who  may  thus  be  vain 
of  her  beauty,  vain  of  her  breeding  and  manners,  vain 
of  her  position  in  society,  vain  of  her  accomplishments, 
and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  vanity  does  not  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  things  there  are  to  be  proud  of. 
Oftentimes  the  less  there  is  to  be  proud  of,  the  greater 
the  vanity — and  the  greater  its  ridiculousness.  You 
sometimes  see  young  girls  as  plain  as  a  teacup,  toss 
ing  their  heads  and  smiling  round  with  supreme  com 
placency  as  if  they  felt  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  were  upon  them ;  whereas  what  the  world  is 
really  looking  at  is  their  ugliness,  rendered  ridiculous 
by  the  transcendental  airs  they  are  putting  on.  In 
fact,  vanity  is  often  nature's  indulgent  compensation 
for  the  total  absence  of  anything  to  ta  vain  of.  Vani 
ty  moreover  not  only  depreciates  a  woman's  worth  in 
the  eyes  of  upright  and  sensible  men,  but  is  a  standing 
weak  spot  in  her  character  for  the  unprincipled  and 
designing  to  play  upon.  Those  who  have  made  special 
studies  of  the  fallen  class  often  bring  into  strong  relief 
the  important  place  occupied  by  vanity  in  the  process 
of  their  fall.  They  having  generally  been  caught  by 
fine  presents,  fine  clothing  and  pocket-money,  just  a& 
unwary  fish  are  caught  by  the  glittering  silver  and 
scarlet  threads  of  an  artificial  fly.  Apart  from  such- 
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serious  consequences,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  touch  of 
vanity  greatly  lowers  the  value  of  any  woman's  char 
acter  ;  and  as  a  besetting  fault,  it  can  go  a  long  way 
towards  destroying  conjugal  esteem  and  so  spoiling  the 
love  of  married  life — to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
degeneration  which  is  likely  to  attack  the  home,  when 
managed  by  a  woman  whose  head  is  so  filled  with 
empty  trifles  as  to  leave  no  room  in  it  for  the  serious 
duties  of  her  state  of  life. 

(3)  Jealousy  is  the  immediate  outcome  and  incidental 
defect  of  the  woman's  instinct  for  love.  It  is  a  pro 
perty  remarkably  noticeable  in  pet  dogs,  who  will  begin 
to  worry  any  other  pet  dog  that  is  patted  by  his  master 
more  than  himself.  That  a  woman  should  be  in  a  way 
jealous  of  her  husband's  love  is  only  natural  ;  for  it 
is  merely  a  sign  that  she  values  that  love,  and  feels  it 
worthwhile  to  cherish  her  right  of  exclusive  possession. 
But  jealousy  has  a  wonderful  power  of  colouring  the  en 
vironment',  for  which  reason  Shakespeare  calls  it  the 
green-eyed  monster.  In  this  way  it  can  easily  breed  suspi 
cion,  and  develop  into  the  habit  not  only  of  imagining 
all  sorts  of  things  about  her  husband  while  absent,  but 
of  putting  a  sinister  construction  of  his  most  harmless 
actions  while  present.  His  attentions  for  instance  to 
guests,  which  do  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  polite 
ness  and  strict  propriety,  can  thus  be  interpreted  into 
flirtation  or  something  worse  :  and  when  once  the  mind 
begins  to  work  on  these  lines,  the  activity  and  freedom 
of  a  woman's  fancy  can  not  only  turn  her  own  life  into 
a  torture,  but  undermine  the  feeling  of  mutual  con 
fidence  and  trust  which  is  one  of  the  essential  condi 
tions  for  a  happy  married  life. 

Lastly  comes  vindictiveness,  or  the  spirit  of  cruelty 
and  revenge.  Among  men  if  any  trifling  quarrel 
arises,  or  some  occasion  of  dislike,  it  usually  does  not 
come  to  much.  A  look  of  displeasure,  a  sharp  word, 
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a  little  stiffness  of  manner  for  a  day  or  two,  and  all  is 
over.  Nay,  it  is  often  remarked  that  among  men  an  inci 
dental  quarrel  not  only  fails  to  injure  friendship  but  ra 
ther  cements  it  more  closely.  But  with  the  average  woman 
it  is  generally  quite  different.  A  quarrel  is  likely  to  issue 
in  a  long  spell  of  venomous  spite.  The  things  they  will  say 
of  each  other  behind  their  backs  are  simply  frightful  ; 
and  if  they  stop  at  words,  and  do  not  go  on  to  doing  the 
most  malicious  turns  when  occasion  offers,  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  Once  let  a  woman  take 
a  spite  against  you,  and  Heaven  knows  what  may  hap 
pen — Heaven  knows  to  what  length  she  will  go  in 
order  to  pay  you  out.  It  was  for  this  trait  of  woman- 
nature  that  Pope  invented  the  scathing  line  : — 

"  In  face  an  angel  and  in  soul  a  cat. " 
But  the  soul  of  a  cat  was  not  enough  for  Schiller, 
to  whom  a  woman  in  a  frenzy  becomes  like  a  hyena 
revelling  in  carnage,  or  like  a  panther  tearing  out 
with  its  teeth  the  heart  of  a  fallen  foe.  All  good  is 
swept  away  before  the  tide  of  evil,  and  lawless  crime 
alone  is  law  : — 

"  Da  werden  Weiber  zu  Hysenen 
Und  treiben  mit  Entset'/en  Scherz  ; 
Noch  zuckend  mit  des  Panthers  Zsehnen 
Zerreissen  sie  des  Feindes  Herz. 
Nichts  Heiliges  ist  mehr,  es  loesen 
Sich  alle  Bande  frommer  Scheu ; 
Der  Gute  rseumt  den  Platz  dem  Boesen 
Und  alle  Laster  walten  frei." 

THE   SCOURGE   OF   THE   TONGUE. 

But  perhaps  over  and  above  the  four  vices  just  des 
cribed  we  may  place,  as  a  fifth  and  crowning  enormity, 
the  power  of  a  woman's  tongue  when  once  it  gets  out  of 
hand.  As  Pope  Pius  X  defined  modernism  to  be  "  the 
synthesis  of  all  heresies,"  so  we  might  define  a  woman's 
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tongue  let  loose  as  "  the  synthesis  of  all  vices,"  and  a 
veritable  scourge  of  all  who  come  within  its  range. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  a  hand-to-hand — or  rather  tongue- 
to-tongue  encounter,  no  man  can  ever  hope  to  get  the 
best  of  it.  He  is  just  like  a  yokel  with  a  club  entering 
into  combat  with  a  trained  master  of  the  rapier.  By  one 
and  the  same  rapid  movement  she  lightly  evades  all  his 
clumsy  blows,  and  pierces  him  through  in  his  most  vul 
nerable  point.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sex  "  to  have 
the  last  word,"  and  against  that  prerogative  no  power 
of  reason  or  eloquence  can  prevail. 

The  sharp-tongued  woman  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the 
nagging-tongued  woman  is  infinitely  worse.  I  have 
known  well  disposed  and  dutiful  husbands  rise  from  the 
fireside,  take  their  hat  and  umbrella  and  walk  out  of  the 
house,  out  of  sheer  inability  to  stand  another  word — and 
in  fact  that  is  the  only  possible  way  of  escape. 

But  apart  from  personal  encounters,  there  is  a 
general  looseness  in  that  "  little  member  "  which  can- 
easily  degenerate  into  a  whole  legion  of  vices.  It  is- 
notorious  that  a  woman  can  never  keep  a  secret — 
though  by  way  of  a  remarkable  and  rare  exception 
some  sometimes  do.  This  is  a  point  on  which  there  is 
no  use  in  preaching.  But  this  want  of  lingual  reserve 
not  only  leads  to  the  letting  out  of  private  matters,  but 
to  the  causing  of  much  mischief  and  ill-feeling  thereby — 
as  where  one  woman  tells  another  woman  what  some 
body  has  said  behind  her  back.  Then  there  are  the  sin 
gularly  feminine  vices  of  gossiping,  scandalmongering 
and  criticism,  for  which  even  pious  females  are  often 
notorious.  There  may  not  be  any  serious  malice  about 
it.  It  may  be  amply  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
directness  of  the  woman's  mind,  her  susceptibility  to 
the  single  idea,  and  her  propensity  to  act  by  impulse 
under  the  spur  of  that  idea,  without  the  least  calcu 
lation  of  consequences.  But  the  untold  mischief  is- 
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there  all  the  same.  Scripture,  which  has  much  to  say 
on  the  evils  arising  from  the  activity  of  the  "  unruly 
member,"  remarks  in  one  place  that  "a  man  with 
a  long  tongue  is  a  terrible  fellow  in  his  own  city  "  ; 
and  it  also  speaks  of  a  woman's  tongue  as  "  a 
scourge  which  communicateth  with  all " — there  is 
simply  no  limit  to  its  power  of  mischief.  What  is 
worst  of  all,  a  vindictive  woman  can  be  heartlessly 
cruel — she  seems  to  take  the  keenest  pleasure  in  inflict 
ing  pain  on  those  who  for  any  reason  have  incurred 
•her  displeasure.  Enforced  companionship  with  such  a 
woman,  and  especially  enforced  subjection  to  her,  is  one 
of  the  direst  penalties  which  could  befall  a  man  for  his 
•sins. 


PART  XXV. 
CONSTANT  COMPANIONSHIP. 

AFTER  enumerating  some  of  the  personal  faults 
which  are  likely  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  married 
life,  our  second  point  is  to  call  attention  to  one  special 
circumstance  which  makes  the  state  of  matrimony  a 
peculiarly  severe  test  of  character,  and  one  likely  to 
bring  to  the  surface  any  such  defects  which  may  be 
lurking  beneath  the  surface. 

Even  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  social  life 
there  occur  numberless  opportunities  for  personal  de 
fects  of  character  to  reveal  themselves  and  to  lead  to 
unpleasant  consequences.  Every  man  we  meet  contains 
within  himself  peculiarities  of  temperament,  or  view, 
or  manner  which  displease  us  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
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our  susceptibilities  and  control  our  feelings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  tolerate  with  external  equanimity  what  is  all  the 
time  a  source  of  serious  internal  annoyance.  It  is- 
notorious  that  two  men  can  hardly  ever  be  coupled  to 
gether  in  any  work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
•without  getting  on  each  other's  nerves  in  some  way,  or 
coining  to  a  difference  which  may  easily  develop  into  a 
quarrel.  Even  among  most  intimate  friends  the  same 
experience  is  felt.  Occasionally  the  situation  becomes- 
strained,  the  atmosphere  electric  ;  and  unless  new  cir 
cumstances  intervene,  the  slightest  further  friction  may 
issue  in  an  outburst  of  temper.  Under  such  circum 
stances  nothing  short  of  a  thunderstorm  will  clear  the  air; 
and  in  that  case  it  is  better  to  get  it  over  at  once,  and 
then — as  friends  do — shake  hands  over  it  and  forget  it.- 

A   LIFELONG   FRICTION. 

But  in  the  married  state  there  is  something  more. 
Of  all  sublunary  things  there  are  very  few  indeed 
which  we  are  not  apt  to  become  tired  of  ;  but  among 
those  few,  uninterrupted  society  certainly  cannot  be 
ranked.  "  Doomed  to  the  friction  of  constant  compa 
nionship"  is  one  of  those  happy  expressions  of  Hi- 
chard  Simpson  which  deserves  to  become  proverbial. 
One  of  the  best  preservatives  of  genial  feeling  is,  nob 
to  see  each  other  too  often.  I  have  known  cases  of 
intimate  friends  who  kept  up  their  intercourse  for 
years  by  spending  one  evening  a  week  together, 
but  who  at  last  hit  on  the  idea  of  sharing  apartments. 
The  substantial  friendship  did  not  suffer  thereby,  but 
its  charm  was  soon  lost.  In  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  their  respective  interests  clashed  ;  their  conveni 
ences  were  interfered  with;  respectful  reserve  soon 
degenerated  into  easy  familiarity  ;  small  disagreements 
arose  which  through  uninterrupted  fellowship  had  no 
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time  to  subside ;  each  gradually  got  an  insight  into- 
the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  the  other,  and  thus 
mutual  esteem  was  lowered  ;  and  in  short,  without 
anything  like  a  breach  of  the  peace  ensuing,  both 
lived  to  regret  the  day  which  had  brought  them  under 
the  same  roof  ;  and  each  (without  saying  it)  was  glad 
when  circumstances  brought  about  a  separation.  They 
remained  true  friends  for  life,  but  never  felt  the  same 
towards  each  other  as  in  the  days  when  they  had 
looked  back  on  each  weekly  meeting  with  pleasure, 
and  forward  to  the  next  with  eager  expectancy. 

In  such  friendships  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  an  adjustment,  whereas  in  marriage  there  is  none. 
If  among  friends  too  protracted  and  intimate  inter 
course  is  found  to  be  detrimental,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  keep  aloof  for  a  time,  so  as  to  freshen  up  the 
mind  and  feelings.  But  when  it  is  a  matter  of  man 
and  wife,  no  such  alleviation  is  possible.  Unless  by 
such  artificial  and  undesirable  expedients  as  travel,  or 
living  in  a  club,  there  is  no  escape.  It  is  not  merely 
a  constant  butr  a  lifelong  companionship,  to  the  friction 
of  which  the  pair  are  irrevocably  doomed. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  the  downward  grade,  which  shows  itself  no 
more  prominently  than  in  married  life.  Defects  which 
on  their  first  appearance  attract  little  or  no  attention^ 
can  by  repetition  get  on  the  nerves  or  temper,  and 
develop  into  an  incubus.  There  does  not  exist  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  in  all  respects  perfect,  in  all 
respects  charming  ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
defects  to  cause  displeasure  to  those  that  experience 
them.  In  this  way  annoyances  are  apt  to  accumulate  ; 
first  by  a  gradual  habit  of  noticing  them  every  time, 
and  secondly  by  getting  more  and  more  annoyed  with 
each  repetition.  Then  again,  the  more  a  certain  cause 
of  irritation  is  repeated,  the  more  is  it  likely  to  issue- 
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in  some  display  of  displeasure  or  impatience.  "One 
can  stand  it  once  or  twice,  but  hang  it  all,  one  can't  be 
expected  to  stand  it  for  ever  !  "  Then  when  a  sign  o£ 
irritation  has  once  been  allowed  to  escape,  it  is  all  the 
more  apt  to  escape  again  until  it  becomes  a  regular 
occurrence.  Finally,  such  expressions  of  impatience 
are  apt  to  provoke  impatience  in  return  ;  and  the 
irritation  of  one  party  acts  on  the  irritation  of  the 
other — increasing  it,  as  one  might  say,  "  according  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  ;  "  and  thus  arises  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression  in  ill-temper,  which  soon  turns 
the  social  bond  into  a  social  bondage,  and  the  life  of 
harmonious  love  into  a  life  of  cat-and-dog,  in  which 
continuous  and  painful  restraint  is  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  peace. 

HOW   THE   FRICTION    ARISES. 

One  effect  of  the  familiarity  arising  from  constant 
companionship  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  very  rudimentary 
principle  that  politeness — like  charity — ought  to  begin 
at  home.  There  is  often  a  painful  contrast  between  the 
way  in  which  people  conduct  themselves  towards 
society-acquaintances,  visitors,  etc.,  and  the  way  they 
treat  each  other  in  the  privacy  of  the  family-circle. 
In  the  former  case  all  the  niceties  of  attention  and 
politeness  are  observed.  There  is  a  manifest  desire 
to  please,  and  to  show  oneself  pleased.  In  the  latter 
case  all  this  is  forgotten  and  an  unceremonious 
familiarity,  indifference  to  all  the  niceties,  and  a  scant 
want  of  consideration  and  respect  takes  its  place.  This 
only  shows  the  inherent  savagery  of  even  educated 
human  nature,  veneered  over  with  external  observances, 
which  are  put  on  carefully  for  outsiders  because  society 
demands  it  as  part  of  the  embellishment  of  culture  ami 
breeding,  but  which  are  thrown  off  in  the  recesses  of 
the  home,  just  as  one  throws  off  a  coat  on  a  hot  day. 
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All  this  is  radically  wrong.  A  man  who  behaves  better 
when  dining  out  than  when  dining  at  home,  thereby 
proffers  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  his  domestic 
•circle.  For  he  says  in  so  many  words:  "  Other  people 
are  worthy  of  my  best,  but  for  you  at  home  anything 
will  do."  To  a  man  imbued  with  the  right  spirit  it 
would  be  rather  the  other  way  :  "  If  I  cannot  sustain 
my  best  conduct  throughout,  at  least  let  those  who  are 
nearest  to  me  and  are  my  constant  companions  have 
the  prior  claim.  However  I  may  care  to  behave 
abroad,  at  least  I  must  practise  my  best  at  home." 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  merely  those  tri- 
iiing  faults  which  belong  in  more  or  less  degree  to 
human  nature  all  round,  and  which  can  nevertheless 
cause  the  greatest  disturbance  even  in  the  best  regu 
lated  families  simply  through  the  "  friction  of  con 
stant  companionship."  But  when  we  pass  to  greater 
and  more  radical  faults  the  colours  of  the  picture 
become  highly  accentuated.  The  slightest  want  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  slightest 
•excess  of  attention  paid  by  the  wife  to  some  other  man, 
•can,  if  looked  at  through  the  jaundiced  eye  of  jealousy, 
be  magnified  into  an  offence  and  gives  rise  to  the 
bitterest  suspicions.  The  least  want  of  readiness  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  wife,  the  least  neglect  of  the 
husband's  domestic  comfort,  may  become  the  cause  of 
a  deep-seated  resentment,  and  be  nursed  into  a  griev 
ance  by  secret  broodings,  or  turned  by  an  irritable 
temper  into  reproaches  and  recriminations.  Famili 
arity  proverbially  breeds  contempt  ;  and  if  through 
familiarity  husband  and  wife  lose  their  dignified  re 
serve  and  mutual  respect,  the  result  will  be  a  want  of 
ceremony  and  a  blunt  way  of  treating  each  other 
which  will  again  hurt  the  feelings;  and  the  stings  of  sar 
casm  or  reproof  will  rankle  in  the  mind,  and  bring 
forth  a  brood  of  resentments  and  petty  quarrels. 
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There  is  another  source  of  domestic  irritation  which 
is  very  liable  to  come  from  the  wife — sometimes  as  an 
outcome  of  the  nagging  disposition,  sometimes  from 
a  certain  garrulous  fussiness  which  is  a  weakness  rather 
than  a  vice.  What  a  husband  wants  more  than  any 
thing  else,  when  he  comes  home  from  a  hard  day's 
work,  is  a  cheerful  restfulness  relieved  with  such  light 
and  easy  conversation  as  may  come  naturally  without 
forcing.  He  will  be  interested  to  tell  casually  anything7 
that  has  happened  in  the  city,  and  to  hear  in  return 
what  incidents  have  befallen  at  home  during  his  absence. 
But  the  wife,  full  to  overflowing  with  activity  during  the 
day,  has  by  evening  become  like  a  loaded  gun,  waiting 
for  husband's  entrance  to  pull  the  trigger  and  discharge 
a  circumstantial  history  of  the  day's  domestic  occur 
rences  in  his  face,  and  keep  at  it  till  every  detail  has- 
been  exhaustively — and  exhaustingly — expatiated  on; 
— every  naughtiness  the  children  have  been  guilty  ofr 
every  squabble  she  has  had  with  her  cook  and  butler 
and  housemaid,  every  dispute  with  the  milkman  or 
butcher — trivial  unpleasantnesses  in  themselves,  but 
simply  appalling  when  a  poor,  tired  hard-worked  hus 
band  has  to  listen  to  them  for  an  hour  or  two  instead 
of  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  domestic  cheerfulness 
and  peace.  And  if,  as  is  quite  natural,  he  begins  to  get 
bored  or  cross,  immediately  there  follows  a  louder 
explosion  of  another  kind — a  tirade  of  complaints 
against  him  for  his  want  of  interest,  or  his  morosene8sr 
or  his  grumpiness,  as  the  case  mtiy  be. 

And  if  besides,  or  in  place  of  these  flagrant  faults 
there  happens  to  exist  a  marked  incompatibility  of 
temperament  and  character,  and  a  total  disparity  of 
sympathies  and  interests — the  husband  being  fond  of 
just  that  kind  of  conversation  or  amusement  which  the 
wife  cannot  abide,  and  vice  versa — the  result  will  be  first 
a  feeling  of  indifference,  then  total  apathy,  then  dislikey 
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and  finally  deep  aversion,  and  a  conviction  that  it  is 
impossible  to  live  together  any  longer  in  peace  and 
comfort. 

THE    ONLY   REMEDY. 

The  reason  of  this  failure,  normally  at  least,  does  not 
lie  in  any  fatalistic  inability  of  two  individuals  to 
secure  happiness  and  well-being  in  the  permanent  com 
pany  of  each  other.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
marriage-bond  furnishes  a  most  remarkable  test  of 
character — a  test  so  severe  that  many  are  unable  to 
pass  through  it  with  success.  This  t^st  begins  to  be 
experienced  as  soon  as  the  glamour  and  romance  of  the 
honeymoon  is  past  and  gone.  Aspiration  has  vanished 
in  achievement ;  the  ideal  has  passed  into  the  real, 
hope  is  merged  into  possession,  faith  into  sight ;  and 
love  alone  survives.  Even  this  love  has  been  divested 
of  its  outer  clothing.  Beauty  and  grace  are  still  appre 
ciated,  but  no  longer  with  fascination  ;  affection  and 
tenderness  still  continue,  but  are  much  calmed  down. 
There  remains  permanently  only  that  which  is  the 
highest  and  most  substantial  thing  in  love — a  mental 
and  moral  appreciation  of  character,  and  a  pure  spirit- 
love  of  the  goodness  that  is  in  it. 

This  spirit-love  may  still  retain  the  concupiscent 
element,  precisely  so  far  as  a  man  realises  the  treasure 
he  has  gained — and  provided  she  is  a  treasure.  But 
married  life  will  be  a  poor  thing  unless  the  love  of 
benevolence  prevails.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  benevo 
lent  love  to  live  for  and  find  one's  own  happiness  in 
that  of  another;  and  this  will  issue  in  the  second  and 
crowning  element  of  service.  Not  "  How  can  I  be 
happy  ?"  but  "How  can  I  make  my  spouse  happv  ?"  will 
be  the  constant  thought  of  both.  Given  this  spirit,  let 
troubles  and  hardships  and  disappointments  come  as 
they  will  ;  the  marriage  is  a  perfect  success. 
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The  only  remedy  to  this  evil  is  therefore  a  deep-seated 
affection  combined  with  respect  which  will  always  keep 
alive  the  desire  to  please,  aided  with  a  certain  fresh 
ness  of  mind  which  enables  one  to  meet  the  same 
people  day  after  day  just  as  if  it  were  the  first  time. 
The  latter  is  a  gift  of  nature  which  is  rare  ;  the  former 
a  gift  of  nature  and  grace  combined,  and  is  more  com 
mon.  On  this,  therefore,  and  not  on  that,  the  social 
comfort  of  married  life  must  depend. 

Community  of  sympathies  and  interests  and  com 
patibility  of  temperament  also  go  a  long  way  in  the 
same  direction,  while  disparity  of  sympathies  and  in 
terests  and  incompatibility  of  temperament  form  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  its  achievement — an  important 
point  therefore  in  the  selection  of  a  wife. 

But  of  greatest  importance  of  all  is  the  question  of 
moral  character.  By  moral  character  I  do  not  mean 
merely  keeping  the  commandments  or  breaking  them, 
being  upright  in  virtue  or  downwrong  in  vice.  1 
mean  character  in  its  radical  sense  of  "  life  domi 
nated  by  principles  ;  "  a  sound  view  regarding  duty  to 
God,  to  self  and  to  others,  and  a  determined  purpose 
of  pursuing  the  right,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  or  self- 
restraint  it  may  entail.  Given  this  apparatus  of  high 
moral  principle,  and  the  backbone  necessary  for  act 
ing  up  to  it,  a  number  of  incidental  defects  and  even 
a  certain  divergence  of  temperament  will  not  greatly 
matter,  and  will  not  issue  in  disaster.  It  will  be 
recognised  that  nothing  in  human  life  is  ideal  ;  that 
we  cannot  have  everything  we  want,  and  must  be  con 
tent  with  a  part  of  it,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on 
securing  so  much  ;  that  everybody  must  be  expected 
to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  faults,  and  the  only 
thing  is  to  try  and  reduce  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
oneself,  and  to  tolerate  them  in  others.  If  irritation 
arises  on  one  side,  it  will  be  the  first  object  of  the 
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other  side  to  allay  it  by  the  soft  answer  which  nrneth 
away  wrath  ;  to  show  a  desire  of  making  amends  in 
some  other  way,  and  to  be  careful  that  the  cause  of 
annoyance  shall  be  studiously  avoided  in  future.  In 
this  way,  partly  by  the  inherent  goodness  of  human 
nature,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  the  friction 
of  constant  companionship  can  be  alleviated  by  moral 
lubricants,  and  domestic  life  made  to  run  smoothly  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles. 

But  this  is  an  optimistic  picture  ;  the  least  touch  of 
pessimism  will  reverse  it.  Suppose  on  the  contrary 
that  all  these  qualifications  for  success  are  wanting 
instead — faulty  bringing-up,  utter  want  of  moral 
discipline,  a  feeble  grasp  or  none  at  all  of  duty,  reli 
gious  motives  weak  and  ineffective,  the  spirit  of  give- 
and-take,  of  self-sacrifice  and  benevolence  undreamt 
of — nothing  but  a  keen  desire  to  get  as  much  enjoy 
ment  out  of  life  as  there  is  in  it,  and  an  equally  keen 
resentment  against  anything  which  tends  to  diminish 
that  enjoyment  or  impede  its  attainment.  The  picture 
is  too  terrible.  If  we  go  on  like  this,  no  one  except  a 
saint  will  ever  think  of  marrying  at  all.  Yet  these  are 
the  awful  possibilities  which  lie  before  you  when  you 
fall  in  love — and  what  is  more,  it  does  not  depend  on 
you  alone  ;  it  also  depends  on  your  mate  ! 
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PART  XXVL 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOME. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  besetting  faults  of  the 
two  sexes  looked  at  in  themselves  and  their  causes  as 
something  personal  to  the  individual.  Now  let  us 
look  at  their  defects  from  another  point  of  view,  namely, 
so  far  as  they  result  in  a  neglect  of  fhe  divided  life- 
work,  and  the  consequences  of  that  neglect  on  the  quality 
of  the  home.  The  defects  themselves  are  subjective, 
and  act  and  interact  between  person  and  person  ;  but 
the  home  is  a  sort  of  objective  medium  which,  according 
to  its  character,  will  act  either  as  a  bond  of  union  or  as 
a  cause  of  estrangement  between  the  married  pair. 

Speaking  in  general,  we  feel  life  to  be  happy  in 
proportion  as  our  reasonable  wants  and  expectations  are 
fulfilled  and  no  heavy  burden  of  "disagreeables"  is  laid 
on  us.  When  two  people  have  to  live  together  for  a 
lifetime,  the  first  thing  they  want  is  a  certain  quiet 
congeniality  of  companionship;  a  feeling  of  ease  and 
familiarity  in  each  other's  company,  tinged  with  self- 
respect  and  mutual  respect  so  as  not  to  degenerate  into 
contempt  ;  mutual  cordiality  and  good  temper,  a  capa 
city  of  holding  different  views  without  getting  into  a 
quarrel,  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  compromise  in 
disagreement — all  of  which  means  simply  that  the 
husband  must  not  be  a  bear  and  the  wife  must  not  be 
a  tiger,  but  both  must  be  fairly  decent  people  fit  to  live 
together — which  of  course  is  not  asking  much. 

Secondly  what  the  husband  looks  for  from  his  wife 
is  that  he  shall  have  a  comfortable  home,  and  that  his 
wife  shall  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  it.  What  the  wife 
looks  for  from  her  husband  is  that  he  shall  be  earnest 
in  providing  the  means  for  making  a  comfortable  home, 
and  secondly,  that  he  shall  make  himself  one  with  the 
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due  appreciation  of  it.  That  the  income  should  be 
small  is  quite  a  trifling  matter,  so  long  as  the  husband 
is  doing  his  best,  and  does  not  squander  outside  what 
should  be  given  to  his  wife.  That  the  home  should 
be  meagre  is  also  quite  a  trifling  matter,  provided 
the  wife  is  doing  her  best  and  does  not  squander 
in  other  directions  the  money,  time  and  energy  which 
she  ought  to  devote  to  the  home.  In  short,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  mutual  service  which  counts  for  happiness 
and  success,  and  the  spirit  of  selfish  alienation  which 
counts  for  the  failure  of  married  life. 

CAUSES   OF   FAILURE. 

The  first  element  of  success  in  the  home  is  the  material 
one  of  adequate  means  for  the  comfortable  maintenance 
of  the  home.  A  husband's  failure  in  business  may  come 
from  some  inherent  defect  of  character  such  as  laziness, 
fickleness,  pride,  touchiness,  a  sharp  temper,  an  offensive 
manner  or  a  general  want  of  selt-control.  Secondly,  it 
may  come  from  some  besetting  vice  such  as  drink, 
gambling,  dissipation,  or  the  pursuit  of  some  hobby  which 
dislracts  him  from  his  business  or  disqualifies  him  for  it. 
Thirdly  it  may  come  from  sheer  want  of  talent,  savoir 
fairs,  or  the  stress  of  competition  with  people  cleverer 
and  possibly  less  scrupulous  than  himself.  Neglect  and 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  home  may  come  from  some 
counter-attraction  such  as  gambling,  billiards,  cards,  or 
club-life,  which  diverts  an  undue  proportion  of  his 
income  as  well  as  of  his  time  from  the  home.  This 
being  the  case,  the  wife  loses  her  chief  incentive.  It 
is  easy  slaving  to  please  another  so  long  as  that  other 
shows  himself  pleased.  But  if  the  service  is  ignored 
and  unappreciated,  it  ceases  to  be  service  because  it 
does  not  serve.  Thus  even  the  womanly  motive  of  love 
fails,  and  the  argument  occurs  :  "  Why  take  so  much 
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trouble  for  nothing  ? "  And  so  degeneration  of  the 
home  sets  in.  And  when  at  last  the  absentee  husband 
does  take  a  short  spell  of  staying  at  home,  he  feels  that 
all  comfort  is  gone.  So  he  plunges  into  his  club-life 
again — for  which  he  can  now  formulate  an  excuse, 
though  the  original  fault  was  his  own. 

On  the  other  hand  the  fault  may  originally  be  trace 
able  to  the  wife.  Given  a  comfortable  home,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  man  to  appreciate  it.  But  if  there  is  no  com 
fort  in  the  home,  there  is  nothing  to  appreciate.  Sup 
pose  the  means  he  supplies  are  squandered  in  other 
ways — in  dress  and  social  extravagances — while  the 
work  of  the  home  is  neglected.  His  logic  will  then- 
be  :  "  Why  toil  and  sweat  to  maintain  a  thing  which  is 
not  after  all  maintained  ;  why  pour  my  hard-earned 
income  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  female  vanity  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  much  better  spent  on  myself  !  Why  come 
home  to  a  home  which  is  not  a  home,  but  a  dreary 
barrack  or  a  dungeon?  The  club  is  something  far  more 
cheerful  and  genial  :  for  there  I  can  find  pleasant 
company  and  brightness  and  amusement."  And  so  off 
he  goes  ;  and  the  wife  is  left  sitting  on  the  debris  of 
her  ruined  kingdom,  like  Job  sitting  on  his  dunghill, 
feeling  sick  and  sore,  with  nothing  to  do  but  scrape 
herself  with  a  potsherd  while  her  husband  is  leading  a 
gay  and  festive  life  abroad.  And  no  wonder.  She 
has  brought  it  on  herself. 

Except  where  the  husband  is  a  manifestly  worthless 
fellow,  wanting  in  character  and  ability  alike,  and 
addicted  to  some  kind  of  moral  crookedness,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  success  or  failure  of  marriage  depends 
ultimately  on  the  wife,  and  immediately  on  the  home 
which  she  creates,  and  which  it  is  the  part  of  the 
husband  merely  to  finance  and  to  enjoy.  For  if  the 
wife  really  does  her  duty  by  the  home,  nothing  remains 
in  it  for  the  husband  to  do.  He  has  merelv  to  sit 
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down  and  feel  how  nice  it  is.  If  it  is  really  nice,  he 
will  wish  for  nothing  else,  and  will  dream  of  nothing 
better  :  and  what  demons  of  incipient  vice  there  may  be 
lurking  in  him  will  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  and  slink 
away.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to- 
emphasise  once  more  the  ideal  life-work  of  woman  iiv 
the  world  of  the  home. 

CONTEMPT   OF   DOMESTIC   MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing,  the  idea  prevalent  in- 
fashionable  society — and  now  spreading  wide  and  fast 
to  unfashionable  society  ambitioning  to  be  fashionable, 
— which  looks  upon  the  effectual  and  detailed  manage 
ment  of  domestic  affairs  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
lady.  If  the  comforts  of  home  are  things  worthy  of 
being  appreciated,  they  are  surely  worthy  of  being 
supervised,  and  even  of  being  actually  performed  by 
those  that  enjoy  them.  If  it  is  becoming  for  me  to  wear 
a  clean  shirt,  there  cannot  possibly  be  anything  un 
dignified  in  washing  the  shirt  myself.  But  such  i& 
"  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world  "  that  what  one 
man  soils  another  must  wash,  what  one  eats  another 
must  cook,  what  one  wears  another  must  sew;  and  the 
one  who  does  the  thing  is  counted  low,  while  the  one  who 
enjoys  the  thing  is  counted  high.  In  truth  and  sound 
philosophy  it  is  just  the  other  way  about.  Fo»  my 
part,  the  pleasure  of  wearing  a  clean  shirt  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  I  had  washed  it  my 
self  ;  of  eating  a  good  dinner,  that  I  have  cooked  it 
myself  ;  of  wearing  a  fine  coat,  that  I  have  designed 
and  sewn  it  myself.  Servants  are  after  all  only  a  re 
grettable  necessity,  and  at  the  best  a  poor  makeshift. 
Among  many  things  which  I  admire  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus — no  doubt  the  same  prevails  in  other  Orders  too — 
is  that  a  Jesuit  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  Order 
is  forced  to  learn  that  no  work  is  unworthy  of  a  man. 
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Adopting  the  terminology  of  the  world,  the  Society 
•consents  to  call  them  "  humble  offices."  But  a  ican 
who  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  do  these  "  humble 
•offices  "  as  a  part  of  his  probation  has  no  place  in  the 
Order,  because  he  is  clearly  wanting  in  sound  princi 
ples  regarding  the  inherent  dignity  of  work,  and  will 
never  be  fit  to  teach  others  what  he  cannot  learn  him 
self.  The  result  is  that  a  Jesuit,  consistently  with  his 
training,  can  never  despise  a  cook,  or  butler,  or  hamal 
or  even  a  bungie.  "I  have  done  all  these  things  my 
self/'  he  must  say,  "  and  have  not  been  degraded  but 
ennobled  by  them  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  who 
do  them  for  me  now." 

Some  concession  of  course  can  be  made  to  "the  excellent 
foppery  of  the  world."  There  is  no  reason  why  ser 
vants  should  not  be  employed,  nor  why  there  should  not 
be  "humble  offices"  which  servants  alone  perform.  But 
the  noblest  ladies  of  England,  who  are  actuated  by 
sound  ideas,  will  never  be  ashamed  but  will  be  proud 
of  the  particular  delicacy  which  they  have  prepared 
with  their  own  hands  in  the  kitchen.  To  be  ''famous 
for  her  patties"  is  a  thing  in  which  any  duchess  may 
glory  ;  and  no  man  with  a  grain  of  sense  in  his  head 
would  fail  to  regard  it  as  a  point  of  praise.  It  is  your 
upstart,  your  minx,  your  pretentious  make-believe  that 
is  ashamed  of  such  things  ;  the  real  lady  is  proud  of 
them.  Still  more  does  this  apply  to  the  general  super 
vision  of  the  household,  in  which  the  wife  walks  as  a 
queen.  To  see  that  everything  is  done  well  ;  to  teach 
servants  how  to  do  things  well  in  case  they  have  not 
learnt  ;  to  set  them  an  example  and  give  them  an 
object-lesson  by  occasionally  doing  things  herself  while 
they  look  on  and  learn  ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  ser 
vant,  nor  does  it  lower  a  mistress  to  the  level  of  a  ser 
vant.  Rather  it  raises  her  from  the  level  of  an  idle 
and  worthless  good-for-nothing  to  the  dignity  of  a 
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teacher  and  a  worker — the  valiant  woman  of  Scripture, 
Look  up  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Proverbs  and  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  Nay  rather,  since  no  one  ever 
•does  look  up  references  of  this  kind,  read  it  here  and 
now: — 

PROVERBS — CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  Who  shall  find  a  valiant  woman  ? — Behold,  her 
price  is  beyond  measure.  The  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  feel  no  need  o£ 
foraging  abroad.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax, 
and  worketh  skilfully  with  her  hands.  She  is  like  the 
merchant  ships  bringing  her  food  from  afar.  She 
rises  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her 
household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.  She  consi- 
•dereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it,  and  with  the  fruit  of  her 
'hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She  girdeth  her  loins 
with  vigour  and  strengtheneth  her  arms.  She  per- 
ceiveth  that  her  purchases  are  good  ;  her  candle  goeth 
not  out  by  night.  She  reaches  out  to  the  spindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  stretcheth  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor  ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  arm  to  the 
needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow,  for  all  her  house 
hold  is  clothed  with  double  garments.  She  maketh  her 
self  coverings  of  embroidery  ;  her  clothing  is  of  fine  linen 
and  purple.  Her  husband  is  honoured  in  the  gates  when 
he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  She  maketh 
fine  linen  and  sellethit;  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the 
merchant.  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and 
she  has  no  fear  of  the  future.  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and  thus  he 
praiseth  her: — "Many  daughters  have  done  well,  but 
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thou  has  excelled  them  all.  Favour  is  deceitful  and 
beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she- 
shall  be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  ? 
and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.'* 

Replace  the  robust,  almost  masculine  duties  here 
described  by  those  of  modern  times  ;  omit  those  which 
do  not  fit  and  emphasise  those  which  do  ;  and  you  have 
here  the  picture  of  a  wife  such  as  God  intended  her  to- 
be — the  energetic  and  watchful  mistress  of  her  house 
hold,  the  creator  of  a  prosperous,  well  ordered  and 
comfortable  home.  Does  there  exist  in  life  a  more- 
noble  vocation,  more  elevating  pursuit,  a  more  credit 
able  achievement  than  this  ? 

SUGGESTED   REFLECTIONS. 

The  foregoing  passage  incidentally  suggests  a  passing 
remark  on  the  meaning  of  the  duties  of  employers  to 
wards  their  servants.  They  must  give  them  just  wagesr 
of  course,  and  take  an  interest  in  their  body  and  souL 
The  care  of  their  bodies  is  reduced  to  being  considerate 
towards  them  when  sick  ;  the  care  of  their  souls  to  not 
leading  them  into  sin,  and  allowing  them  a  chance  of 
religious  worship.  Have  you  ever  realised  that  the 
chief  and  radical  duty  of  master  to  servant  is  to  see 
that  the  servant  does  not  become  a  worse  servant  but 
rather  a  better  servant  by  being  in  your  service  ?  A 
servant  becomes  a  better  servant  when  the  master  puts- 
before  him  a  standard  of  efficiency,  and  firmly  insists  OD 
its  execution  ;  shows  him  clearly  what  he  ought  to  do-, 
and  sees  that  he  does  it ;  repeats  his  instructions  where 
necessary,  and,  when  the  thing  is  once  understood,, 
comes  down  severely  on  any  failure  due  to  negligence^ 
To  allow  servants  to  do  their  work  carelessly,  or 
according  to  a  low  standard  ;  to  allow  this  or  that  nice 
point  of  service  to  slip  out  of  use  ;  merely  to  make 
a  noise  now  and  then,  when  something  happens  to  rouse- 
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temper,  but  without  taking  any  systematic  pains 
to  instil  habits  of  regular  efficiency  —  all  this  is  simply 
allowing  your  servant  to  go  to  the  dogs,  and  to  leave 
your  service  worse  than  he  entered  it.  This  is  the 
•crucial  test  whether  a  master  realises  his  duty  to  his 
servants  or  not.  « 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  a  good  wife's  supervision 
of  her  household  achieves.  Not  only  does  she  secure 
neatness  and  efficiency  and  general  comfort  in  the  house, 
thereby  carrying  out  her  duty  towards  her  husband. 
She  also  helps  the  servants  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
iheir  state,  and  thus  fulfils  her  duty  of  employer  toward 
•employed.  And  a  wife's  duty  is  not  merely  to  her 
husband,  but  to  all  that  come  under  her  charge. 

The  same  passage  throws  a  striking  light  on  man  as  the 
•specialist  and  woman  as  the  universalist.  Her  life 
was  a  regular  encyclopedia  of  professions  ;  her  esta 
blishment  a  complete  army-and-navy  stores  with  at 
ileast  twelve  departments.  Of  her  husband  only  two 
things  are  mentioned,  and  those  just  the  two  things 
a  man  can  do  —  to  go  hunting  for  spoils,  and  to  sit  with 
the  senators  in  the  gate  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  earn  his 
Hiving  outside  the  house,  and  to  play  his  part  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State.  Moreover,  it  is  mentioned  how 
his  splendid  wife,  and  consequently  his  splendid  home, 
won  for  him  a  respect  which  his  own  qualities  would 
never  have  secured. 
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PART  XXVII. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  fourth  and  last  point,  namely  r 
failures  connected  with  the  bringing-up  of  the  family. 

The  object  of  the  matrimonial  bond  is  not  merely 
to  secure  unity  of  mind  and  soul,  of  interest  and 
aim  between  husband  and  wife,  but  also  to  qualify 
them  for  carrying  out  together  the  greatest  work 
ever  given  to  humanity  to  achieve.  This  work  is 
to  produce  and  give  to  the  world  a  group,  larger 
or  smaller,  of  men  and  women — not  merely  of  any 
sort,  but  of  the  sort  that  men  and  women  should 
be.  The  right  and  power  of  producing  these  new 
humanities  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  training  them 
on  the  right  lines,  not  as  a  hobby  or  amusement,  but 
as  an  adequate  and  satisfying  life-work.  Now  just 
consider  what  this  means.  If  an  artist  manages  during 
his  lifetime  to  produce  a  dozen  really  first-class  pic 
tures,  or  statues,  or  cathedrals,  or  palaces,  the  whole 
world  of  culture  is  filled  with  admiration,  and  crowns 
him  with  the  laurels  of  fame  ;  and  the  artist  himself 
is  thoroughly  proud  of  his  achievement,  and  congra 
tulates  himself  that  his  talents  have  been  expended  to  a 
noble  purpose,  and  that  his  life-work  is  a  perfect 
success — or,  to  put  it  more  modestly,  he  feels  that  he 
has  "  not  lived  in  vain."  But  now  let  us  turn  to  an 
other  class  of  artists — artists  who,  instead  of  pictures 
and  statues,  create  the  original  beings  which  these 
material  objects  represent,  models  of  what  humanities 
ought  to  be  ;  and  instead  of  building  up  a  stylish 
dwelling-house  of  stones  and  wood,  build  up  an  har 
monious  group  of  people  to  dwell  in  it — bonded  by  the- 
cement  of  family-love,  propped  up  with  the  buttresses 
of  mutual  service,  and  bound  together  by  the  tiebeam 
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of  a  common  and  lofty  ideal  which  crowns  the  edifice 
like  a  roof.  Surely  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two  works.  And  yet  the  world  is  filled  with  en 
thusiasm  over  the  one,  and  envies  the  clever  artist  who- 
has  achieved  so  magnificent  a  result  ;  while  the  other 
is  looked  upon  with  indifference  as  something  quite 
unworthy  of  attention,  and  even  despised  as  something 
provincial  and  bourgeois.  That  is  not  God's  way  of 
looking  at  things,  nor  is  it  the  way  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  nor  will  it  be  the  way  of  any  man  capable  of 
perceiving  the  hollovvness  of  our  modern  civilisation 
and  the  futility  of  its  ideals,  or  of  getting  at  the  root- 
springs  of  vital  well-being  whether  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next. 

Therefore  the  loftiest  ambition  of  humanity — apartr 
of  course,  from  special  and  supernatural  vocations — 
can  find  its  full  scope  and  satisfaction  in  the  desire  of 
creating  an  ideal  family,  and  turning  out  from  it  a 
group  of  men  and  women  who  shall  be  an  adornment 
and  an  acquisition  to  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

What  then  are  the  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  in  order  to  the  creation  of  a  family  such  as  it 
ought  to  be  ? 

THE   POWER   OF   PERSONALITY. 

After  reading  what  has  already  been  published  in 
TJie  Formation  of  Character,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
confine  our  present  study  to  a  few  leading  id^as.  At 
birth  and  for  some  time  after,  a  child  is  absolutely 
characterless  in  the  sense  of  being  devoid  of  principles. 
But  there  lies  in  it  a  certain  substratum  of  temperament, 
or  a  disposition  to  develop  on  certain  lines  rather  than 
others;  and  these  lines  may  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious, 
and  will  generally  be  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Down  to 
the  first  awakening  of  rational  consciousness — which 
occurs  much  earlier  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine — the 
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child  is  a  bundle  of  incoherent  potentialities;  and  the 
•earliest  shaping  of  character  will  depend  entirely  on 
first  impressions.  Now  the  first  impressions  of  a  child 
are  always  the  salient  characteristics  of  those  immediate 
ly  around  him.  Confronted  with  parents  who  are  ideal 
in  character  and  conduct,  all  the  good  capabilities  of  the 
.child  will  be  drawn  out  from  the  potential  to  the 
actual  as  by  magnetism.  They  will  crop  up  to  the 
surface  and  present  themselves  there  just  like  images 
in  a  mirror.  The  child  will  receive  its  initial  start, 
and  will  "take  after  its  father" — or  mother— or  both — 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  creates  the  quick 
est  impression  on  the  mind.  Living  example  on  the 
one  hand,  instinctive  imitation  on  the  other,  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day — not  entirely  but  for  the  most  part.  It 
is  astonishing  to  realise  the  immense  power  for  good  or 
evil  which  lies  not  merely  in  what  we  do,  but  in  what 
we  are.  This  is  true  on  the  surface  throughout  the  whole 
of  life,  but  it  is  specially  true  of  this  period  of  first  im 
pressions,  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  as  yet  almost  in 
a  subconscious  state — the  influence  being  all  the  more 
subtle  and  far-reaching  on  that  account.  For  this  im 
pressionism  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  outside  action.  ]t 
is  the  first  stereotyping  of  the  latent  dispositions  of 
the  soul.  And  it  is  exactly  these  latent  dispositions 
which  lay  the  first  foundation  of  character,  and 
determine — at  least  in  radical  tendency— the  whole 
line  of  the  future  course  of  life. 

This  first  point  is  a  little  difficult,  because  after  all 
most  of  us  are  quite  unaware  of  the  impression  we  give 
to  others,  and  especially  the  impression  which  a  child 
would  be  likely  to  receive  from  us  in  its  wakening 
consciousness.  To  place  the  matter  on  a  broader  basis 
we  must  pass  to  the  second  point,  namely,  that  the 
type  of  character  ultimately  built  up  in  the  child  will 
•not  be  determined  solely  by  such  first  impressions, 
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but  by  the  accumulated  influences  of  home-life  extend 
ing  over  the  whole  period  of  training.  If  any  harm 
has  come  from  early  impressions,  parents  will  not  be 
long  in  reaping  the  consequences.  Their  faults  will 
soon  become  reflected  in  their  children,  and  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  to  undo  by  precept  and  discipline 
the  injury  done  by  bad  example.  For  a  parent  with 
a  sweet  temper  of  his  own  to  cultivate  a  sweet  temper 
in  his  child  will  be  comparatively  easy;  for  then  every 
outbreak  of  passion  will  seem  so  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  general  tranquility  of  the  household  that  the 
child  will  see  for  itself  that  something  is  wrong.  But 
if  a  child  is  whipped  for  showing  temper,  by  parents 
who  are  constantly  showing  temper  themselves,  he  will 
certainly  think  it  "hard  lines;"  and  his  only  motive 
for  self-restraint  will  be  the  whipping,  and  not  the 
unseemliness  or  viciousness  of  the  fault.  At  most  the 
child  will  learn  to  understand  that  "there  are  some 
naughty  things  which  I  must  not  do,  but  which  the 
grown-up  people  may  do" — which  is  not  good  training 
either  for  the  present  or  for  the  future. 

The  moral  lesson  to  parents  therefore  is,  that  every 
fault  of  their  own  counts  to  the  detriment  of  their 
offspring,  just  as  every  virtue  counts  for  their  benefit. 
"  Qualis  rector  domus,  tales  ii  qui  habitant  in  ea." 
The  heredity  of  example  counts  in  the  moral  order,  just 
as  the  heredity  of  physique  counts  in  the  bodily  order  ; 
— so  fraught  with  consequence  is  the  character  of  the 
parents  on  the  character  of  the  progeny. 

THE  FAMILY  TRADITION. 

Bat  besides  specific  faults  and  virtues  there  is  the 
third  and  more  subtle  influence  of  general  tone,  or  of. 
what  we  may  call  ideals.  Character  we  have  defined 
elsewhere  as  "life  dominated  by  principles;"  and  prin 
ciples  are  things  which  are  caught  through  contagion. 
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I£  the  parents  take  a  high  view  of  life,  its  capabilities,, 
its  duties,  its  responsibilities,  their  principles  need  not 
be  formally  enunciated  or  taught  by  system.  They  will 
manifest  themselves  incidentally  in  the  way  things  are- 
viewed,  not  only  in  word  but  also  in  action.  A  tone 
of  high  principles  will  pervade  the  whole  establishment, 
and  this  tone  will  permeate  the  mind  of  the  children 
and  become  part  of  their  nature.  And  unless  there  be 
some  unfortunate  trait  of  heredity  in  the  blood,  or 
unless  circumstances,  such  as  the  outside  influence  of 
bad  companions  enter  in  to  spoil  the  effect,  there  is- 
every  prospect  that  this  tone  will  be  sustained  in  the 
family  generation  after  generation  ;  and  the  families 
of  the  children  will  afterwards  be  as  successful  as  that 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  the  decline  of  family 
life  in  modern  times,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  The  rising  generation  have  really  na 
idea  how  to  conduct  their  own  families,  because  while 
young  they  have  never  lived  a  family-life  of  their 
own  themselves;  and  what  they  have  not  experienced 
they  are  not  likely  to  invent. 

Another  way  of  emphasising  the  same  evil  is  this, 
By  the  neglect  of  family  life  all  the  accumulated 
results  of  the  past  are  lost.  Take  a  family  with  a  really 
first-class  tradition  in  general  tone  and  ideals.  All  this 
is  a  precious  heritage  to  be  handed  down  intact  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  just  as  the  family  property  i» 
handed  down.  In  fact  among  the  family  property 
this  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  all.  The  method  of 
handing  down  is,  however,  not  by  a  document  written 
on  parchment,  but  by  a  document  written  in  flesh 
and  blood,  namely,  in  the  living  personality  of  those 
who  possess  it.  And  this  handing  down  is  achieved 
only  by  constant  personal  contact  such  as  family  life 
affords.  Turn  your  children  over  to  a  hired  nurse  to> 
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nursery,  and  then  to  a  body  of  pedagogues  at  school 
and  college,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  training 
they  get  may  be  quite  good  in  its  way,  and  the  per 
sonal  impress  may  be  excellent.  But  however  good 
it  may  be,  it  is  not  yours.  It  is  not  the  inheritance  o£ 
the  family  you  are  handing  down,  but  something  quite 
foreign  to  it — a  fair  substitute,  may  be,  but  not  the 
real  thing.  Where  the  family  tradition  is  a  bad  one 
it  may  in  some  way  be  a  blessing  that  the  child  should 
be  removed  from  it ;  but  so  far  as  the  tradition  is  good, 
so  far  is  substitution  a  moral  waste.  By  thus  remov 
ing  children  from  the  sphere  of  their  own  personal 
influence  parents  are  condemning  themselves  to  a  sort 
of  moral  sterility  ;  and  all  the  good  which  they  might 
do  to  their  progeny  is  lost,  and  merely  substituted 
for  by  something  else  which  one  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  as  good.  For  even  if  your  family  tradition  is  not  so 
lofty  and  your  personal  embodiment  of  it  not  so  perfect 
as  you  might  desire ;  still  after  all,  the  institution  of 
nature  is  that  the  family  should  evolve  itself,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  children  should  be  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  spirit  of  the  parents.  And  ;my  departure  from 
the  course  dictated  by  nature  is  a  perversion  of  right 
order,  and  is  sure  to  be  fraught  with  evil  rather 
than  good. 

SYSTEMATIC   TKAINING. 

But  besides  this  informal  training  of  personality  and 
example,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  formal  training; 
which,  while  depending  greatly  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  teacher,  requires  also  a  consider 
able  ability  both  of  will  and  judgment  in  order  to  carry 
it  out.  Among  the  average  run  of  humanity  who 
marry  we  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  very  re 
markable  either  in  the  way  of  lofty  ideals,  or  high 
moral  development,  or  magnetism  of  personality.  Hus- 
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bands  and  wives  will  as  a  rule  be  quite  ordinary  per 
sons  with  no  special  power  of  impressing  themselves 
on  their  children  ;  and  so  the  work  of  bringing-up  a 
family  will  resolve  itself  into  the  sedulous  and  careful 
adoption  of  such  ordinary  means  as  seeing  to  the  pro 
per  instruction  of  their  children  in  manners,  religion 
and  morals,  by  imposing  a  proper  discipline,  and  seeing 
that  orders  are  obeyed  and  faults  duly  punished. 

When  I  consider  the  skill  which  is  required  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  young  even  in  schools,  the 
number  of  mistakes  teachers  arc  capable  of  in  judging 
character  and  dealing  with  it,  and  the  amount  o£ 
damage  which  can  be  done  to  the  pupils  either  by 
too  lenient  or  too  rigorous  a  treatment — the  wonder 
occurs  how  the  training  of  children  in  families  can  ever 
be  carried  on  with  success.  For  most  teachers  several 
years  are  needed  before  they  can  acquire  the  ex 
perience  necessary  to  eliminate  mistakes  and  to  build 
up  a  wise,  consistent  and  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  a  class  of  small  boys  ;  and  yet  here  in  the  family 
we  have  young  people  without  the  least  preliminary 
training  or  experience,  suddenly  plunged  into  the  work, 
with  full  responsibility  and  no  supervision,  as  soon  as 
their  first  baby  appears  in  the  world. 

In  this  twentieth  century — this  the  century  of  certi 
ficated  school  teachers — one  wonders  that  nothing  has 
been  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect.  Some  ingenious 
authors  have  already  suggested  medical  examinations 
and  certificates  of  physical  fitness  as  a  preliminary 
requisite  for  legal  marriage.  But  no  one  has  yet  gone 
so  far  as  to  propose  a  course  in  a  training  college  as  a 
qualification  before  parents  are  allowed  to  undertake 
the  rearing  of  a  family. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  if  pedantry  and  State 
organisation  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  a  teacher  even  in 
a  school,  equipped  with  a  certain  average  gift  of  mental 
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consistency  and  common  sense,  will  find  himself  quite 
well  qualified,  at  least  in  all  substantial  points,  to  under 
take  the  management  o£  a  class.  In  the  same  way 
parents,  although  totally  new  to  the  work,  only  need  a 
certain  perception  of  the  obvious  in  order  to  see  how  a 
child  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  stages  ;  and 
ordinary  care  and  earnestness  in  watching  the  develop 
ment  day  by  day  will  gradually  give  quite  enough  ex 
perience  to  meet  all  demands.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  this  must  be  so.  Families  were  born  and  bred  for 
thousands  of  years  before  scientific  pedagogy  and 
theoretical  child-training  were  dreamt  of  ;  and  even 
now  the  process  still  goes  on  among  the  millions  of  the 
people,  where  such  subjects  are  unknown  even  by  name; 
— nature  providing  the  necessary  conditions  for  carry 
ing  on  a  process  which  nature  itself  has  instituted. 
And  if  the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  has  not 
on  the  whole  made  our  parents  better  trainers  of  the 
young,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  made 
them  worse. 

No  ;  the  failure,  where  it  occurs,  does  not  come  from 
want  of  specialist  training  for  a  specialist  work,  but 
from  ordinary  faults  of  character  in  the  parents,  or  a 
failure  to  take  a  serious  view  of  their  responsibilities. 
Children  are  ill-trained  either  because  the  father  is 
vicious,  or  lazy,  or  ill-tempered,  and  does  not  care  how 
his  children  behave,  or  neglects  to  instruct  them  or 
correct  them,  or  rules  them  by  passion  and  caprice; 
or  because  the  mother  is  a  sloven,  or  a  light-headed 
butterfly,  or  a  conceited  stuck-up  minx,  and  either 
leaves  the  children  to  servants,  or  spoils  them  by 
foolish  indulgence,  or  instils  into  them  ideas  of  extra 
vagance,  self-conceit  and  vanity,  or  makes  herself  odious 
by  nagging  and  capricious  slapping  at  the  wrong  times. 
In  short,  it  comes  back  once  more  to  personal  moral 
character,  together  with  a  realisation  of  the  divided 
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life-work,  and  the  carrying  out  o£  the  same  with 
earnestness  and  good-will.  Given  this  essential  quali 
fication  the  results  may  not  be  brilliant  ;  but  at  least 
they  will  not  be  a  failure.  The  rising  generation  may 
not  be  better  than  the  sinking  generation ;  but  at  least 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the}-  will  be  worse. 


PART  XXVIII. 
MARRIAGE  OR  CELIBACY? 

HAVING  seen  the  end  and  object  of  marriage,  its 
rights,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  we  can 
now  next  turn  to  the  preliminary  process  leading 
to  that  state.  This  process  can  take  place  in  two 
ways,  according  as  it  is  initiated  by  passion  or  by 
reason.  The  former  consists  first  in  falling  in  love, 
and  then  thinking  of  marriage  as  its  consequence  ;  and 
this  is  the  form  which  it  usually  takes  in  case  of  the 
young.  The  latter  consists  in  first  thinking  of  marri 
age,  and  then  falling  in  love,  which  is  the  form  it 
usually  takes  among  the  more  mature. 

If  the  latter  process  is  sometimes  a  cold  affair,  the 
former  is  generally  a  great  deal  too  warm.  For  if  a 
young  man  falls  in  love  first,  there  is  very  little  chance 
for  the  dictates  of  reason  to  obtain  a  hearing  ;  and 
even  if  they  do,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  fatal  bias  in  the 
mind  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their  effect.  There 
fore  we  should  advocate  an  early  beginning,  namely, 
to  imbue  the  developing  youth  with  sound  ideas  regard 
ing  marriage  before  he  has  had  time  to  fall  in  love. 
For  even  though  afterwards  he  may  be  little  disposed 
to  give  attention  to  them,  at  least  they  will  have  a 
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better  chance  if  instilled  into  him  beforehand,  than  i£ 
they  are  forced  upon  him  for  the  first  time  when 
passion  has  already  occupied  the  field.  Let  us  there 
fore  begin  with  the  calm  and  reasoned  programme 
through  which  a  mature-minded  man  would  go  before 
determining  on  marriage,  and  especially  before  com 
mitting  himself  to  an  engagement. 

CHOICE   OF  VOCATION. 

First  comes  the  preliminary  question  :  Shall  I  re 
solve  on  marriage  or  not  ?  According  to  Catholic 
principles  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  Vocation  to  a 
state  of  life  ;"  and  some  vocations  are  positive  while 
others  are  negative.  Positive  vocations  are  special 
calls  to  the  priesthood,  or  to  religious  life,  or  to  a  life 
•of  personal  sanctification  and  good  works  in  the  single 
state.  Now  a  vocation  to  these  special  states  is  not 
usually  a  thing  trumpeted  out  from  the  sky,  or  pro 
mulgated  by  visions  and  revelations.  To  a  great 
extent  vocations  are  potential — that  is  to  say,  they 
lie  in  certain  capacities  for  leading  a  special  kind 
of  life  with  benefit  to  self  and  to  others  ;  and  it  is  by 
interpretation  of  these  capacities  that  a  vocation  is 
arrived  at.  The  line  of  argument  is  more  or  less  as 
follows  : — "  The  state  of  the  priesthood  or  of  religion 
is  a  specially  high  state,  and  therefore  something, 
ceteris  paribus,  to  be  preferred.  If  God  has  made  me 
fit  for  such  a  state,  and  has  infused  into  me  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  belonging  to  that  state,  this 
is,  constructively  at  least,  an  invitation  from  God  to 
^nter  that  state.  And  if,  as  sometimes  occurs,  I  feel 
that  declining  that  state  would  be  in  my  case  decidedly  a 
choice  for  the  worse  ;  or  if  I  feel  that  such  a  state  alone 
will  correspond  to  the  aspirations  which  God  has  put 
into  my  soul,  then  this  invitation  begins  to  be  imperative. 
It  can  even  amount  to  a  moral  obligation  in  this  sense, 
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that  to  throw  away  the  graces  offered  would  be  sa 
detrimental  to  my  spiritual  life  as  to  endanger  my 
progress  in  virtue,  and  possibly  to  risk  my  eternal  salva 
tion.  ' 

Therefore  it  is  always  a  feasible,  reasonable  and  com 
mendable  thing  for  every  young  man  or  woman,  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  choice  of  career,  to  entertain  the 
question  of  a  special  calling  to  the  priesthood  or  to 
religion,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  not  to  do  so  with 
anxiety  or  scruple  unless  the  signs  of  a  vocation  are 
obtrusive.  If  the  call  is  imperative  it  is  the  duty  of 
God  to  see  that  it  is  clearly  promulgated  in  good  time. 
If  it  is  not  so  promulgated,  it  cannot  be  imperative  ; 
it  may  only  be  feasible,  and  a  thing  which  could  be 
developed  into  a  tangible  reality  if  due  attention  were 
given  to  it.  In  the  run  of  cases,  however,  either  no 
such  question  occurs  to  the  mind,  or  if  it  occurs,  is 
dismissed  as  merely  a  passing  thought  of  no  moment. 
In  this  case  two  other  vocations  remain,  which  arise 
through  default ;  namely  either  to  marry  or  not  to 
marry.  The  choice  is  free  in  itself,  unless  circum 
stances  decide  for  or  against. 

In  summary  therefore,  there  are  persons  who  cer 
tainly  ought  to  marry,  and  these  are  the  generality  ; 
there  are  certain  others  who  are  unfit  to  marry,  and 
certain  others  again  who,  although  fit,  ought  to  prefer 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

THE   MEANING    OF    CELIBACY. 

Celibacy  does  not  mean  merely  "  not  being  married.'7 
If  this  alone  were  meant,  it  would  follow  that  every 
young  man  is  in  a  higher  state  till  by  marriage  he 
degrades  himself  down  to  a  lower  state.  Now  this  is 
sheer  nonsense.  The  young  man  before  marriage  is  not 
in  a  state  at  all.  He  is  merely  on  the  way  to  some  state; 
and  when  he  embraces  the  state  of  marriage  he  does  not 
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sink  but  rises,  and  passes  from  an  incomplete  condition? 
to   a  complete  condition. 

Nor  does  celibacy  mean  merely  "remaining  unmarried 
for  life."  Some  people  do  not  marry  because  they 
cannot  find  a  partner,  or  because  they  have  not  the 
means,  or  because  they  shirk  the  difficulties  of  marriage, 
or  because  they  have  simply  no  inclination,  and  find  it 
more  convenient  to  remain  single.  This  singleness  is 
not  a  higher  state.  It  is  not  a  state  at  all.  It  is  mere 
ly  a  negative  position,  and  the  absence  of  a  state.  Suclr 
people,  in  fact,  resemble  loafers  or  the  unemployed 
in  being  "nothing  in  particular." 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  continent  single  life  means 
self-restraint,  and  that  this  makes  it  into  a  higher  state^ 
We  answer  :  Self-restraint  is  of  course  a  good  exercise 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  will  ;  but  it  does  not  con~ 
stitute  a  state.  And  after  all,  self-restraint  is  only  a 
virtue  so  far  as  it  is  for  sake  of  duty  or  spiritual  good. 
God  has  given  the  matrimonial  faculty,  like  every  other 
talent,  for  legitimate  use  ;  and  therefore  if  there  is  no 
spiritual  reason  for  abstention,  the  non-use  of  this  gift 
cannot  be  better  than  its  legitimate  use.  Hence  you 
cannot  call  a  single  continent  life  a  higher  state  than  a 
matrimonial  life,  merely  on  the  ground  that  involves  a 
certain  abstention  or  self-restraint. 

No,  celibacy  means  much  more  than  this.  It  means 
a  single  life  adopted  for  sake  of  a  special  higher  end  ; 
and  this  higher  end  is  called  a  vocation.  God  picks 
out  certain  souls,  and  sets  them  aside,  and  invites 
them  to  a  special  following  of  him  in  a  life  of  prayer, 
or  charity  or  sacred  service — a  kind  of  life  which  will 
be  better  carried  out  without  marriage  than  with  it. 
Just  as  Our  Lord  himself  did  not  marry,  but  gave  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  greatest  possible  work  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  so  He  invites  certain  souls  to 
follow  him  in  the  same  way,  either  by  joining  the 
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priesthood,  or  entering  some  religious  order,  or  in  rarer 
cases,  remaining  single  in  the  world. 

Now  it  is  the  following  o£  this  vocation  which  consti 
tutes  a  state  of  life.  A  state  of  life  means  a  fixed, 
permanent  arrangement  definitely  resolved  upon  as  a 
means  to  a  special  end.  And  these  special  vocations 
involve  abstention  from  marriage  and  a  deliberate 
cutting  oneself  off  from  marriage,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  special.  It  is  this  deliberate  cutting  off  from 
marriage  for  sake  of  a  higher  spiritual  end  which  con 
stitutes  celibacy,  and  elevates  an  unmarried  life  to  a 
higher  level  than  a  married  life. 

Nevertheless  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the  com 
parison.  It  does  not  mean  that  marriage  is  a  low  state. 
On  the  contrary  marriage,  if  conceived  according  to 
God's  intentions,  is  in  itself  a  high  and  perfect  state. 
What  higher  work  is  there  in  life  than  the  constant 
service  of  charity  between  husband  and  wife,  helping 
each  other  to  spiritual  and  moral  advancement,  and 
bringing  up  a  family  of  children  to  become  good 
-Christian  men  and  women,  thus  spreading  holiness  on 
«arth  and  peopling  heaven  with  saints  ?  The  Church 
certainly  does  not  preach  or  encourage  low  ideas  about 
marriage.  Nothing  is  too  strong  to  say  of  the  holiness 
of  this  state,  as  God  intends  it  to  be.  It  is  a  perfect 
realisation  of  what  God  has  arranged  nature  for,  and 
instituted  a  special  sacrament  for,  and  which  He  means 
the  run  of  mankind  to  embrace.  Therefore  looked  at 
absolutely  and  without  comparison,  marriage  may  be 
called  a  perfect  state. 

When  we  compare  the  state  of  marriage  with  the  state 
of  celibacy  we  move  into  another  plane.  If  there  is 
perfection  in  the  normal  and  ordinary  state  of  marriage, 
there  is  greater  perfection  in  following  a  special  call  of 
God  to  a  special  work,  such  as  that  of  the  priesthood  or 
the  religious  orders.  It  is  the  special  call  and  the 
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special  obedience  to  that  call  which  makes  it  a  higher 
state — not  the  mere  fact  of  being  unmarried,  but  the  fact 
of  sacrificing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  marriage  in 
order  to  follow  Our  Lord  in  a  special  way.  Marriage 
is  in  itself  a  high  and  perfect  state  ;  but  when  we  talk 
of  perfection  there  are  grades  upon  grades,  and  the 
special  grade  in  something  higher  than  the  ordinary 
one. 

Thus  a  man  who  is  unmarried,  and  then  marries,  rises 
io  a  state  which  is  perfect  in  its  own  line  ;  and  that  is  a 
good  line,  meant  for  the  generality  of  mankind.  But 
a  man  who  enters  the  state  of  celibacy  and  then  aban 
dons  his  vocation,  not  only  gives  up  a  higher  state  for  a 
lower  one,  but  a  good  state  for  a  bad  one,  because  lie  has 
had  a  special  privilege  and  has  thrown  it  away.  He 
had  given  up  marriage  for  sake  of  this  special  call,  and 
now  he  abandons  the  call  and  withdraws  his  sacrifice. 
This  can  hardly  be  a  change  for  the  better.  It  is  dis 
tinctly  a  change  for  the  worse  —  not  because  marriage  is 
si  bad  thing  or  a  low  thing  in  itself,  but  because  the 
abandoning  of  a  vocation  and  the  withdrawing  of  a 
sacrifice  is  a  falling  away  from  a  higher  ideal. 

This  is  the  Catholic  view  of  celibacy.  When  our 
Lord  says  in  effect  that  "there  are  eunuchs  who  were 
born  so,  and  others  have  made  themselves  so,  and  others 
have  become  so  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — And  when 
He  adds :  "  This  is  not  possible  to  all  but  only  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  given  " — He  clearly  does  not  speak  of  a 
continent  single  life  merely  as  such,  but  a  continent 
single  life  adopted  for  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  in  answer  to  a  special  grace  and  calling  of  God. 
When  St.  Paul  says  in  effect  that  "  it  is  better  not 
to  marry  than  to  marry,  because  those  who  are  unmarri 
ed  can  give  their  whole  attention  to  God,  while  those 
who  are  married  must  divide  their  mind,  and  shall  have 
a  \vorld  of  troubles," — he  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
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praise  a  single  life  merely  as  such,  but  a  single  life- 
embraced  in  order  to  give  the  entire  attention  to- 
spiritual  things.  He  did  not  intend  to  persuade  all 
his  hearers  to  abstain  from  marriage.  He  was  evident 
ly  dealing  with  special  cases  of  the  devout,  who  wished 
to  give  their  whole  lives  to  God — and  this  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  it  was  a  matter  of  course  for 
every  one  to  marry,  and  where  unmarried  people 
were  looked  upon  askance.  And  so  he  wanted  to 
give  these  people  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and 
to  advise  them  to  follow  out  the  special  vocation  which 
God  had  given  them.  What  he  wanted  to  insist  upon 
was  that  marriage  was  not  of  itself  a  duty  but  a  free 
matter  ;  that  no  one  was  obliged  to  marry  ;  and  given  a 
special  vocation  or  inspiration,  it  was  better  not  to 
marry — all  of  which  is  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable. 
Besides  this  concrete  way  of  treating  the  subject 
there  is  also  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  one,  which 
must,  however,  always  be  qualified  by  the  practical. 
Thus,  in  human  nature  the  soul  is  higher  than  the  body, 
the  spirit  higher  than  matter,  the  intellect  higher  than 
the  senses.  Therefore  the  more  a  man  exercises  his 
higher  faculties,  the  higher  and  more  perfect  is  his 
life.  Hence  theologians  argue  that  in  religion  the 
contemplative  life  is  higher  than  the  active  life. 
This  does  not  mean  that  working  for  the  salvation  of 
other  people's  souls  is  a  low  thing  while  looking 
after  one's  own  salvation  is  a  high  thing.  Still  less 
does  it  mean  that  a  Trappist  must  necessarily  be 
holier  than  a  Jesuit.  It  is  a  purely  abstract  considera 
tion  based  on  metaphysical  analysis,  which  justifies 
men  in  becoming  Trappists  and  in  leaving  active 
work  aside  if  they  feel  called  to  such  a  state  by  God. 
Similarly  with  celibacy  and  marriage.  The  celibate 
vocation  gives  the  greatest  scope  to  the  spiritual  powers 
of  the  soul,  whereas  indulging  in  the  carnal  causes  a 
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•certain  obstruction  of  these  powers.  No  one  will  deny 
this  as  a  fact  ;  and  therefore  on  this  abstract  ground 
•celibacy  is  a  higher  state  than  marriage.  This  does  not 
mean  that  any  priest  will  in  fact  be  holier  than  any  mar 
ried  man  ;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  holiness  of 
a  married  man.  But  it  justifies  a  man  in  giving  up 
marriage  for  sake  of  a  vocation,  and  tells  him  that, 
while  by  marrying  he  might  do  well,  by  not  marrying 
he  will  in  this  case  do  still  better. 

But  all  this  must  be  qualified  by  the  practical.  A 
man  who  in  the  married  state  keeps  from  sin  and  carries 
out  his  high  duties,  is  practically  in  a  higher  state  than 
another  man  who  becomes  celibate  but  lives  a  low  life 
and  falls  into  sin.  It  would  be /or  him  far  more  per 
fect  to  marry,  than  to  enter  a  higher  state  and  not  to 
live  up  to  his  vocation. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
oelibate  life,  chosen  on  proper  motives,  is  only  a  special 
form  of  love: — First,  a  preference  for  spiritual  love  over 
sensible  or  carnal  love ;  and  secondly,  the  concentration 
of  this  spiritual  love  on  to  a  supernatural  rather  than  a 
natural  object.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  virtue  of 
divine  charity,  namely,  the  love  of  God  expressing  itself 
in  lifelong  service,  and  a  love  of  man  for  God's  sake 
rather  than  for  the  inherent  attractions  of  the  person. 
It  does  not  exclude  the  love  of  benevolence  for  any  one, 
nor  does  it  exclude  the  concupiscent  love  of  friendship. 
But  it  cuts  out  of  life  every  indulgence  in  sex-love  pre 
cisely  as  such,  because  this  has  for  its  natural  and  proper 
object  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  there 
fore  finds  no  rational  place  in  the  soul  of  a  man  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  celibate  life.  In  such  persons 
the  natural  risings  of  this  kind  of  feeling  have  to  be 
suppressed — not  because  they  are  evil  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  higher  vocation  to 
which  he  has  committed  himself. 
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PART   XXIX. 
THE  CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 

ASSUMING  however  that  there  is  no  recognisable  call 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  the  first  question  is :  "Am  I 
physically  and  morally  fit  for  marriage  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  my  personal  constitution  or  hereditary 
dispositions  which  would  make  marriage  a  physical 
calamity  ?  Is  there  anything  inveterate  in  my  habits- 
which  would  make  marriage  a  moral  calamity  to  wife, 
to  children  or  to  society  ?"  Under  the  former  heading 
may  be  enumerated  consumption,  a  broken-down  con 
stitution,  incurable  ill-health,  impotency,  secret  disease, 
or  the  tendency  to  fits,  epilepsy,  or  insanity  as  heredi 
tary  in  the  family.  Under  the  second  head  must  be 
included  such  besetting  passions  as  gambling,  betting, 
drink,  the  use  of  still  more  pernicious  drugs,  incon- 
trollable  licentiousness  not  likely  to  be  cured  by  mar 
riage,  and  the  like.  In  such  cases  the  only  honourable, 
the  only  decent,  the  only  rational  and  moral  course  i& 
to  take  the  alternative  of  a  single  life. 

Next  comes  the  question  :  "  Do  I  possess  the  means 
to  support  a  wife  and  family,  or  are  such  means  within 
feasible  expectation  when  the  time  comes  ?  "  Absolute 
certainty  is  not  of  obligation,  but  at  least  there  must 
be  a  reasonable  assurance  before  marriage  can  be  sanely 
and  justly  contemplated. 

When  the  gauntlet  of  these  two  questions  has  been 
successfully  run,  and  the  choice  has  tentatively  been 
fixed,  there  arises  the  third  question  :  "Is  marriage 
with  this  person  feasible  and  possible  ? "  Here  the 
question  of  social  position  comes  to  the  fore,  the 
likelihood  of  your  own  family  or  of  the  other  family  to 
admit  the  alliance.  And  again  :  "  Are  the  conditions 
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of  my  life  such  as  the  girl  could  reasonably  be  ex^ 
pected  to  accept,  or  such  as  it  would  be  fair  to  ask 
her  to  accept  ?"  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a  whole 
treatise  on  the  miseries  which  follow  from  a  neglect  to 
weigh  carefully  these  and  kindred  questions  before 
committing  oneself  to  love.  But  this  would  be  outside 
our  present  scope,  ft  is  enough  to  mention  them  as 
preliminaries  to  be  settled  before  the  idea  of  courtship 
is  entertained  ;  and  then  pass  on  further  into  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

IS   SHE   FIT   TO   BE   MY   WIFE  ? 

The  great  final  question  runs  as  follows  :  "  Is  this- 
girl  fit  to  be  my  wife  ?  Is  she  desirable  in  person  and 
character  as  a  lifelong  companion  ?  Are  we  likely  to 
agree  and  live  happily  together  as  man  and  wife  ?  Is 
she  likely  to  fill  her  place  as  organiser  of  a  household 
and  moral  builder-up  of  a  family  ?  "  Such  questions 
can  only  be  answered  by  time.  A  first  impression 
is  not  enough  to  determine  them.  This  is  why  courtship 
should  be  a  gradual  and  deliberate  affair  extended 
over  a  considerable  period,  during  which  the  character 
may  become  known,  and  the  venture  made  safe  before 
an  irrevocable  engagement  takes  place. 

Let  us  work  out  these  qualifications  in  turn,  begin 
ning  in  reverse  order  :  — 

(1)  A  ivell- organised  household  means  that  the  wife 
makes  the  creation  of  a  happy  and  comfortable  home 
her  hobby  in  life  ;  that  she  possesses  a  serious  and 
orderly  mind,  an  instinctive  consideration  for  others, 
a  certain  foresight  and  knack  of  arrangement,  a  power 
of  filling  her  position  with  dignity  as  ruler  of  servants 
as  well  as  of  children.  There  must  be  nothing  oE 
flightiness,  giddiness,  frivolity  or  idleness  in  her  com 
position.  She  must  not  be  one  of  those  creatures  who 
are  never  less  at  home  than  when  at  home — not  one  o£ 
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self,  or  to  show  herself  off  before  others,  or  to  shine  in 
society  to  the  neglect  of  her  home  duties.  Nor  must 
she  regard  her  husband  merely  as  the  financier  of  her 
Juxurious  idleness  and  ostentation. 

One  criterion  of  a  girl's  disposition  in  these  matters 
can  be  found  in  her  general  bearing  as  manifested  to 
her  lover  ;  but  the  real  test  is  found  only  in  her  own 
Jiome.  Does  she  now  show  herself  a  devoted  and 
dutiful  member  of  her  own  family  ?  Is  she  a  comfort 
and  support  to  her  parents,  and  a  builder-up  of  their 
household  by  her  serious,  considerate  and  exemplary 
conduct  ?  Whatever  defects  she  now  shows  in  her  own 
•home  she  will  probably  show  in  a  far  greater  degree 
in  yours.  In  short,  a  good  family-girl  will  prove  a  good 
wife,  and  similarly  with  a  bad  one. 

(2)  Then,  what  about  the  bringing-up  of  the  family  ? 
Is  she  actuated  by  lofty  ideals  such  as  ought  to  be  put 
before  her  children?  Does  she  show  an  interest  in  the 
spiritual  and  moral  well-being  of  those  around  her  now 
—the  presage  of  a  like  interest  in  her  own  children 
hereafter  ?  Does  she  manifest  that  firmness,  moderation 
.and  tact  which  are  essential  for  the  healthy  training  of 
the  young  ?  Above  all,  which  does  she  show  most 
.affection  for — her  dogs  and  horse.5,  or  her  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  For  as  it  is  now,  so  will  it  be  then,  only 
more  so. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  judicious  choice  of  a  wife 
something  more  is  wanted  than  that  personal  knowl 
edge  which  is  secured  by  a  short  outdoor  courtship. 
Intercourse  with  the  family  of  the  girl  is  often  of  far 
greater  importance  than  intercourse  with  the  beloved 
herself.  For  during  the  home  visits  it  will  be  fairly 
^asy  to  judge  how  the  girl  stands  in  relation  to  her 
own  family,  and  moreover,  whether  the  family  itself  is 
of  a  sort  likely  to  turn  out  well-formed  and  well-deve- 
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make  successful  wives  and  mothers. 

The  next  point,  as  to  whether  you  and  your  intended 
are  likely  to  lead  a  happy  life  together,  will  partly  be 
decided  by  the  answer  to  the  first  question.  If  in  rela 
tion  to  her  home  circle  the  girl  is  all  she  ought  to  be,  the 
rest,  though  serious  in  its  way,  is  comparatively  inciden 
tal.  However  for  the  securing  of  a  happy  companion 
ship  for  life  three  personal  attributes  are  necessary  :  — 
(1)  Desirability  of  person  and  character  ;  (2)  Compatibi 
lity  of  temperament  ;  and  (  3  )  Affinity  of  interests.  A 
£ew  remarks  on  each  : — 

I.    DESIRABILITY   OF   PERSON. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  spending  a  holiday  together 
now  and  then,  but  of  living  constantly  together  in  the 
commonplace  routine  of  domestic  life,  without  the 
least  idea  of  getting  away  from  each  other.  Even 
apart  from  the  question  of  sex,  it  is  a  matter  of 
ordinary  experience  to  find  that  the  most  attractive 
people  soon  become  wearisome  if  their  company  is 
indulged  in  frequently  or  for  a  length  of  time — especial 
ly  when  the  surface-impression  has  lost  its  freshness,  and 
imperfections  of  character  have  had  time  to  unfold 
themselves  and  "  get  on  one's  nerves."  This  last 
element  needs  special  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  stolid  placidity  and  comfortableness  of 
robust  human  nature  has  given  place  to  a  sort  of 
strained  nervousness  which  makes  us  daily  more  and 
more  susceptible  to  the  sense  of  "'bore."  In  fact, 
thanks  to  the  increased  pressure  of  life,  first  at  school 
and  afterwards  on  business,  the  growth  of  the  neuras 
thenic  element  seriously  raises  the  question  whether 
a  generation  hence  any  one  of  the  educated  classes 
will  be  fit  to  marry  at  all — a  pessimistic  suggestion 
which  it  will  not  improve  matters  to  enlarge  upon. 
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Therefore  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  a  young  man 
— we  speak  of  the  male  sex  throughout,  remarking  once 
and  for  all  that  the  same  applies  mutatis  mutandis 
to  the  female — in  forming  a  preliminary  picture  of 
hi?  future  wife,  must  not  look  upon  her  as  an  ideal 
istic  creature,  an  angel  from  heaven  descending  like 
a  beam  of  loveliness  and  light  upon  this  darkened 
world  of  ours,  and  bringing  bliss  to  the  .thrice  and  four 
times  blessed  mortal  who  happens  to  win  her  to  him 
self.  He  must  picture  her  as  a  prosaic  though  other 
wise  amiable  and  companionable  house-wife  with  whom 
he  has  to  live  from  morning  to  night  without  re- 
pi  ieve.  with  whom  he  has  to  share  all  the  commonplace 
worries  of  existence,  domestic  and  otherwise — a  be 
ing  blessed  with  substantial  good  qualities  no  doubt,  but 
with  her  weaknesses  and  imperfections  no  less  than 
yourself — who  may  find  her  temper  ruffled  by  a 
thousand  contretemps  (including  your  faults  of  course) 
while  you  may  also  find  your,  temper  ruffled  in 
similar  manner  by  hers  ;  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
self-control  to  suppress  the  first  beginnings  of  these 
trifling  irritation?,  but  requiring  a  great  deal  more 
self-control  and  even  humility  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  chronic  when  once  they  have  begun.  And 
mark,  this  is  the  permanent  thing  you  are  going  in  for 
by  marriage,  to  which  the  romance  and  rhapsody  of 
the  courtship  and  honeymoon  is  merely  a  seductive 
inducement,  and  a  preface  which  comes  soon  to  an 
end. 

And  this,  we  must  add,  is  the  brightest  side  of  the 
picture,  because  it  supposes  that  the  wife  is  after  all 
a  person  of  sound  and  substantial  qualities,  and  desirable 
in  person  and  character.  What  if  it  should  prove  not 
so  ?  What  if  this  angel  from  heaven  should  turn  out, 
when  her  proper  character  is  known — I  will  not  say  a 
devil. from  hell,  but  a  very  undesirable  person  altogether 
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to  take  as  a  permanent  companion  for  life — vain,  con 
ceited,  touchy,  jealous,  petulant,  wayward,  ill-tempered, 
selfish,  idle,  frivolous,  extravagant,  totally  ungroomed 
and  undisciplined,  innocent  of  self-control,  devoid  of 
principles,  and  wanting  in  the  least  touch  of  considera 
tion  for  others — in  short,  as  Pope  has  it — "In  face  an 
angel  and  in  soul  a  cat" — all  of  which  is  supremely 
possible,  and  by  sad  experience  is  only  too  often  dis 
covered  to  be  a  fact. 

-.It  is  perhaps  well  that  most  people's  imagination 
is  not  vivid  enough  to  make  the  picture  live,  and  to 
bring  home  the  almost  gambling-risks  which  attend 
the  acquisition  of  a  wife — else  very  few  level-headed 
people  would  have  the  courage  to  think  of  marriage 
at  all.  Unfortunately  in  that  case  it  would  be  just 
the  fittest-to-marry  who  would  abstain,  and  the  hare 
brained,  light-headed  and  ill-balanced  would  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  married  state.  However,  one  must 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  picture — that  would  be 
just  as  fatal  as  to  ignore  it.  The  only  moral  is  :  Look 
well  before  you  leap  ! 

JJ.      COMPATIBILITY   OF   TEMPERAMENT. 

Among  the  many  variants  of  individuality  found  in 
the  human  race,  there  are  certain  types  which  obvi 
ously  suit  each  other,  and  certain  others  which  obvi 
ously  do  not.  At  the  same  time  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
specify  them  definitely  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue, 
because  of  the  subjective  element  which  enters  into 
the  case — some  people  having  strong  personal .  anti 
pathies  to  certain  types  of  humanity  which  are  fully 
acceptable  to  others.  Besides  this  there  exists  a 
double  principle  of  suitability,  viz  :  of  likeness  and  of 
contrast.  .There  are  some  pairs  of  people  \\ho  get 
on  admirably  together  just  because  they  are  so  alike 
in  character  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  each 
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other.  They  get  on  well  because  they  always  take 
the  same  view  of  things,  and  so  always  agree  in 
thought,  word  and  action.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
other  pairs  of  people  who  get  on  well  together  just 
because  they  are  so  different — because  they  are  diame 
trically  opposed  in  character  ;  because  each  is  a  set-off 
and  a  relief  to  the  other.  Thus  a  talkative  and  lively 
man  usually  likes  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  for  such  a 
quiet  wife  who  possesses  the  other  half  of  the  art  of 
conversation,  viz:  of  listening  patiently  and  intelligent 
ly — is  just  the  thing.  On  the  other  hand  the  quiet  and 
stolid  man  usually  feels  the  need  of  being  entertained  ; 
and  so  a  vivacious  and  witty  wife  is  the  right  help-meet 
for  him. 

Every  young  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  ought 
by  the  marriageable  age  to  have  arrived  at  sufficient 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  likes  and  dislikes  in  this 
respect  to  know  whether  his  proposed  sweetheart  comes 
under  the  one  class  or  the  other.  Nevertheless  young- 
men  are  often  so  unreflective  that  they  never  think  on 
the  matter  at  all ;  or  so  impulsive  that  as  soon  as  they 
fall  under  the  influence  of  a  surface-attraction  they 
lose  all  power  of  calculation,  and  fail  to  recognise  the 
symptoms  in  time.  And  it  is  only  when  they  have 
settled  down  to  the  routine  of  domestic  life  that  they 
begin  to  find  their  marriage  a  failure — not  because  their 
wife  is  an  unworthy  or  undesirable  person  in  herself, 
but  because  of  a  radical  incompatibility  of  tempera 
ment  which  first  issues  in  distaste,  and  then  in  dislike 
and  repugnance  : — "  My  wife  is  an  excellent  person,  I 
fully  acknowledge  ;  but  strange  to  say,  I  simply  cannot 
stand  her."  That  is  the  meaning  of  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  which  might  or  might  not  have  been 
foreseen  before  the  engagement  took  place,  but  now 
must  simply  be  put  up  with  because  it  is  irremediable. 
When  this  state  of  things  comes  to  pass,  nothing  but 
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heroic  virtue  and  a  high  sense  o£  duty  can  make 
married  life  tolerable.  Outside  the  Church  "  incompa 
tibility  of  temperament"  is  legally  recognised  in  many 
States  as  a  sufficient  title  for  divorce.  Inside  the 
Church,  where  divorce  has  no  place,  it  is  in  extreme 
cases  recognised  as  a  reason  for  living  apart  by  mutual 
consent,  when  other  remedies  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed. 

III.       AFFINITY    OF    INTERESTS. 

This  does  not  mean  that  both  parties  must  be  in  all 
respects  interested  in  the  same  things.  For  instance, 
the  husband  may  be  keen  on  politics  and  the  wife  not ; 
the  wife  keen  on  literature  and  the  husband  not.  But 
still,  there  must  be  some  interest  common  to  both;  or 
at  least  a  general  capacity  of  taking  an  ordinary  outside 
interest  in  the  things  which  acutely  interest  the  other — 
so  that  each  can  talk  of  what  is  in  the  mind,  without 
the  other  being  bored  and  impatient  at  the  mention  of 
the  subject.  To  take  interest  in  the  interests  of  another 
is  part  of  the  amor  benevolentite,  for  it  means  that  each 
can  impart  something  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
interchange  of  mental  goods  is  reciprocally  acceptable 
and  beneficial. 

AM   I   FIT   TO    BE   HER   HUSBAND  ? 

But  while  showing  due  caution  and  critical  acumen 
in  investigating  the  question  "  Whether  she  is  fit  to  be 
your  wife,  "  do  not  forget  that  there  is  another  equally 
important  point  to  be  considered,  namely  "  Whether 
you  are  fit  to  be  her  husband?"  AVe  have  enumerat 
ed  at  length  the  various  imperfections  which  may 
underlie  the  surface-charms  of  your  sweetheart  ; 
but  what  about  the  same  or  worse  imperfections  lurk 
ing  behind  your  own  amative  obsequiousness  and  devo 
tion  ?  The  defects  of  your  prospective  wife  are 
hidden  under  the  veils  of  a  separate  personality,  which 
you  can  only  penetrate  by  observing  symptoms  mani- 
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fested  in  outside  action.  Your  own  imperfections, 
though  standing  stark  before  you  in  the  intimate 
recesses  of  your  own  personality,  are  probably  no  less 
hidden  by  the  veil  of  self-love  and  self-conceit, — and 
so  if  your  marriage  turns  out  a  failure  it  may  be  not 
through  her  fault  but  yours.  The  practical  question 
is  :  Are  you  worthy  of  a  decent  wife  ?  And  pro 
bably  if  you  manage  by  impartial  self-examination  to 
get  a  true  insight  into  yourself,  your  honest  conclusion 
will  be  :  "  My  beloved  may  or  may  not  be  a  perfect 
angel;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  /am  nothing  short  of  an 
unmitigated  beast." 

The  criterion  under  which  to  conduct  this  inquiry  is 
not  "  How  do  I  feel  and  behave  towards  my  sweet 
heart  ?  " — for  your  feelings  are  sure  to  be  redolent  of 
the  most  sublime  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  your 
behaviour  towards  her  will  be  to  suit.  The  real  test  i.s 
rather  "  What  are  my  feelings  and  behaviour  towards 
others,  for  whom  I  feel  no  special  love  ?  What  about 
my  vanity  and  self-conceit,  my  petulance  and  im 
patience,  my  intolerance  and  want  of  consideration  ? 
What  about  my  selfishness  and  my  idleness  and  negli 
gence  and  the  rest,  towards  my  parents  and  relations 
and  friends  and  acquaintances  ?  I  do  not  speak  of 
these  faults  as  incidental  failings  due  to  the  inherent 
imperfection  of  human  nature.  We  must  go  further 
back  than  this,  and  get  at  the  root-principles  which 
dominate  your  life.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  two  kinds 
of  love  :  "Is  my  life  dominated  by  the  amor  concupis- 
centise  or  by  the  amor  benevolentiae — the  quest  for  my 
good  or  the  quest  for  the  good  of  others  ?  "  Mind,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  the  amor  concupis- 
centiee  must  be  rooted  out  or  suppressed,  as  if  it  were  an 
evil  thing.  No,  it  is  emphatically  a  natural  thing,  a  pro 
per  thing,  a  good  thing,  a  necessary  thing  ;  a  thing  to 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
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springs  o£  vital  activity.  But  a  man  who  is  solely 
actuated  by  the  amor  concupiscentise  is  a  one-sided 
creature,  a  half-atrophied  creature,  a  monstrous 
creature.  He  is  only  half  a  man,  and  that  the.  lower 
half.  The  amor  benevolent  ise  must  also  be  there  and, 
though  not  exclusively,  it  must  be  supremely  there. 
And  of  the  two  loves,  where  they  come  into  conflict,  the 
higher  must  prevail  ;  or  if  at  times  it  does  not  prevail, 
the  failure  must  be  at  least  recognised  as  regrettable, 
and  to  be  avoided  in  future.  By  the  amor  concupis- 
centise  my  aim  is  to  make  myself  happy  ;  and  my  love 
for  objects  is  only  a  means  to  this  end.  I  do  not  love 
them  for  their  own  good  but  for  mine,  subordinating 
them  to  own  advantage.  By  the  amor  benevolentiss 
my  aim  is  to  make  others  happy,  and  my  love  of 
objects  is  not  for  myself  but  for  their  sake.  Now 
observe  the  conclusion.  If  marriage  is  to  be  a  success, 
it  is  on  the  amor  benevolentise  that  it  must  and  only  can 
subsist.  The  amor  concupiscentiK  may  be  there,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  there.  But  it  must  be  the 
subordinate  element,  and  not  the  principal  one.  My 
aim  in  married  life  may  be  of  course  to  make  myself 
happy  ;  but  primarily  and  in  the  first  place  it  must  be 
to  make  my  wife  happy,  and  to  find  my  happiness  in 
hers.  How  much  of  this  noble  principle,  this  disposi 
tion  alone  worthy  of  a  man,  subsists. in  you  now  ?  Ho\v 
far  does  it  dominate  your  actions  with  regard  to  others 
who  are  not  your  sweethearts,  and  towards  whom  the 
amor  concupiscentise  is  weak  or  exists  not  at  all  ? 
That  is  the  test  question.  For  so  far  as  it  exists  in 
you  as  a  dominating  principle  towards  your  fellow- 
beings  in  general,  so  far  will  it  exist  in  you  towards 
your  wife  when  the  effervescence  of  romantic  love  has 
subsided.  So  far  as  it  exists  in  you  now,  so  far  are  you 
fit  to  become  a  husband  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  wanting), 
so  far  are  you  unmistakably  unfit. 


The  very  process  o£  examining  your  own  fitness  to 
become  a  husband  will  of  itself  be  the  best  training  for 
examining  into  the  fitness  of  yonr  sweetheart  to  become 
a  wife.  Through  the  whole  process  of  negociating  the 
matter,  keep  your  eyes  open,  not  so  much  to  the  way 
in  which  she  behaves  towards  you, — though  even  this 
sometimes  brings  incidental  revelations  pregnant  with 
meaning,  if  you  are  not  blinded  by  the  infatuation  of 
love,  and  refuse  to  see  them.  Watch  rather  her  conduct 
towards  others — her  parents,  relations,  servants,  friends 
and  acquaintances,  to  whom  she  is  not  drawn  by  any 
very  acute  form  of  love.  As  she  treats  them  now,  so 
will  she  treat  you  and  yours  later  on.  And  whatever 
viciousness  of  character  she  now  exhibits  under  the 
outward  restraints  of  a  public  social  code,  will  be 
exhibited  later  on  with  greater  licence  and  intensity 
in  the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  domestic  circle, 
where  outward  social  restraints  are  almost  totally 
removed.  Above  all,  keep  the  distinction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  love  in  mind,  and  try  gradually  to  find  out 
which  of  them  dominates  her  life.  Is  her  character 
tinctured  with  a  disposition  to  seek  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  others,  or  is  it  confined  to  the  sole  quest 
of  her  own?  According  to  the  result  of  this  inquiry, 
her  fitness  or  unfitness  to  become  a  wife  will  be  unmis 
takably  ascertained. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  have  summarised  these 
points  at  some  length,  because  of  their  practical  impor 
tance.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  every  young  man, 
before  he  falls  in  love,  were  strongly  imbued  with  the 
ideas  and  principles  just  delineated,  the  aggregate 
success  and  happiness  of  marriages  would  be  consider 
ably  raised,  and  the  number  of  unhappy  ones  propor 
tionately  diminished. 
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PART  XXX. 
THE  GREAT  UPHEAVAL. 

TN  the  foregoing  sections  we  have  examined  the* 
meaning  of  sex-love  looked  at  in  itself,  and  tried  to 
analyse  the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  Secondly,, 
since  this  love  differs  from  other  kinds  of  loA'e  in  the 
ulterior  effects  for  which  it  has  been  designed,  we  have 
studied  the  state  of  marriage,  its  end  and  object,  and 
the  condition*  required  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  l>e 
— as  well  as  the  modern  tendencies  which  are  working 
against  it.  Following  on  this  we  have  provided  a  more 
or  less  complete  programme  of  choice  for  those  who 
give  themselves  over  to  sex-love  ;  and  now  we  turn  back 
to  examine  the  process  of  love  itself  through  which  this 
programme  is  to  be  carried  out. 

There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  first  wakening 
of  the  instinct  of  sex-love  in  the  young  ;  and  it  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  so  completely  passed  over  by 
Catholic  writers  as  a  body,  that  anything  like  a  treatise 
on  it  is  practically  pioneer  work,  and  the  breaking  of 
new  ground.  Considering  its  immense  and  far-reaching 
importance,  this  is  more  than  passing  strange,  and  a 
point  calculated  to  excite  wonder.  The  same  layman 
mentioned  in  The  Formation  of  Character  who  asked 
for  a  book  on  the  training  of  children,  made  a  special  re 
mark  on  this  deficiency: — "One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (he  wrote)  and  one  which  we 
converts  specially  admire,  is  the  firm,  clear-cut  and 
definite  way  in  which  we  are  told  what  we  should  do 
and  what  we  should  not  do,  and  how  we  must  manage 
our  feelings  and  actions  in  every  department  of  life  in 
order  to  keep  the  right  path.  But  when  it  comes  to 
this  momentous  question — except  for  a  few  elementary 
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notions  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  case — 
the  voice  of  instruction  is  suddenly  struck  dumb.  We 
are  left  to  poke  here  and  there  for  guidance  when  the 
necessity  of  guidance  forces  itself  upon  us ;  and  what 
we  get  is  so  unsatisfying  that  the  whole  subject  and  its 
working  remains  a  mystery  to  us,  and  nothing  seems  to 
be  done  to  make  it  clear." 

The  literature  I  have  personally  come  across  is  ex 
tremely  scanty,  and  often  deals  with  only  the  easiest 
aspects  of  the  matter.  I  remember  reading  some  years 
ago  a  set  of  "  Letters  to  a  young  man "  by  a  French 
Jesuit  father,  the  title  and  author  of  which  I  forget,  but 
which  stuck  in  my  mind  and  first  suggested  a  feasible 
way  of  handling  the  subject.  Father  de  Zuluetii  in  his 
Letters  on  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  Ill,  has  touched  on 
many  practical  points  of  courtship  with  admirable  clear 
ness,  but  with  no  attempt  at  a  deeper  analysis.  Miss 
Margaret  Fletcher's  little  book  The  School  of  the  Heart 
handles  the  subject  for  her  own  sex  in  a  suggestive  way, 
but  without  any  system.  Father  Gerrard's  Marriage 
and  Parenthood,  which  came  to  hand  after  this  series 
had  been  practically  worked  out,  is  also  a  useful  work 
which,  like  the  others  just  mentioned,  shows  a  growing- 
realisation  of  the  deficiency  in  our  literature.  But  the 
whole  list  together  affords  no  more  than  a  tentative 
beginning,  and  a  precedent  in  favour  of  further  efforts 
to  make  the  subject  clear. 

THE    AWKWARD    STAGE. 

The  period  of  childhood  and  boyhood  is  one  of  simple 
and  direct  mentality,  into  which  the  realisation  of  the 
inward  self  forms  no  part.  The  Ego  of  the  child  is  a 
purely  objective  M<>.  The  Ego  of  the  boy  is  merely  the 
subject  for  likes  and  dislikes,  injuries  and  benefits  receiv 
ed,  and  actions  to  be  done  or  abstained  from.  The  aspira 
tions  of  the  IK>V  are  of  a  plain  matter-of-fact  character 
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— to  excel  in  this  or  that  game,  to  possess  this  or  that 
object  of  value,  to  secure  this  or  that  prize,  to  seek  en 
joyment  and  avoid  pain.  This  affections  are  perfectly 
simple  and  matter-of-fact  too,  without  poetry  or  ima 
gination  to  colour  the  object.  Then  at  a  given  moment, 
generally  between  the  years  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  the 
first  signs  of  a  momentous  change  begin  to  show  them 
selves.  A  strange  upheaval  seems  to  take  place  within 
the  soul  ;  a  new  horizon  opens  out  before  the  mind  ;  a 
great  tide  of  vital  force  passes  from  the  latent  to  the 
active  condition.  Tn  this  revolution  the  physical  and 
the  mental  are  intimately  bound  up  together.  Physi 
cally  there  occurs  the  development  technically  known 
as  "puberty,"  accompanied  by  a  permanent  change  in 
the  voice,  etc.  In  external  deportment  the  spontaneous 
and  graceful  boy  changes  into  the  ungainly  youth — the 
"  hobble-de-hoy  stage,"  or  "  awkward  stage,"  as  we  call 
it.  Among  other  features  of  awkwardness  comes  the 
propensity  to  blush  violently — often  in  the  presence  o£ 
the  other  sex,  but  quite  as  often  apart  from  this,  and  for 
no  conceivable  reason  except  that  the  unsophisticated 
boy  haf  suddenly  become  conscious,  and  painfully  con 
scious  of  his  internal  self,  and  feels  or  imagines  that 
everybody  around  him  is  conscious  of  it  too.  Into  the 
mind  thus  suddenly  rendered  conscious  of  its  inner  self, 
and  awkward  in  the  inexperience  of  a  first  wakening, 
there  enters  at  once  a  new  spirit  which  takes  a  more  or 
less  romantic  form,  according  to  the  inherent  disposition 
of  each  one.  In  more  matter-of-fact  natures,  the  aspira 
tion  to  be  reckoned  as  a  man  occupies  the  first  place,  to 
gether  with  a  general  ambition  for  some  great  and  suc 
cessful  career.  In  the  more  romantic  it  takes  the  form 
of  an  incoherent  yearning  after  a  personal  ideal,  chival 
rous  more  or  less  in  its  outlines  ;  together  with  a  vague, 
sense  of  power  to  do  great  and  noble  things  and  a  longing  - 
for  the  Opportunity.  Sometimes  this  a<pirationism  shows 
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itself  healthily  in  a  jubilant  exuberance  of  life  and 
energy  ;  but  more  commonly  for  a  time  the  mind, 
"sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  indulges- 
in  solitary  and  more  or  less  morbid  musings.  The  ideals 
and  aspirations,  at  first  vaguely  conceived,  gradually  take 
form  and  divide  into  two  channels — the  first  an  aspira 
tion  towards  their  realisation  in  self,  the  other  an  in 
stinctive  hope  to  find  them  realised  in  some  other  than  the 
self — the  counterpart  of  the  ideal  self,  and  its  harmo 
nious  complement  ;  a  tangible  realisation  in  the  life  o£ 
what  hitherto  exists  only  in  the  imagination,  and  on  the 
worship  and  service  of  which  all  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  the  soul  can  be  expended. 

INCOHERENT   ASPIRATIONS. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  upheaval  all  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  incoherent,  and,  strangely  enough,  con 
trary  to  all  philosophical  preconceptions.  "Nihil  amatur 
nisi  prius  cognoscitur "  is  a  saying  of  St.  Augustine  ; 
or  according  to  the  scholastics  :  "  Ignoti  nulla  cupido." 
This  means  that  according  to  the  normal  course  of  nature 
faculties  are  not  self-initiating.  There  they  lie,  like 
pent-up  bottles  of  force,  waiting  for  their  proper  object 
to  present  itself  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  happens,  the 
object  acts  on  the  faculty,  lets  loose  its  latent  vitality, 
and  attracts  it  into  action.  But  in  the  genesis  of  love 
everything  goes  the  other  way.  The  capacity  for  love 
takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and  begins  to  antici 
pate  those  emotions  which  only  the  object  should  excite. 
As  a  man  who  answers  a  question  first  and  then  looks 
for  somebody  to  ask  it,  so  the  soul  of  the  young  begins 
to  project  itself,  as  it  were,  on  the  environment.  It  feels 
an  incoherent  desire  to  love  something  before  finding 
anything  to  love.  Love  comes  like  a  pure  and  simple 
instinct,  inexplicable  by  any  antecedent  cause — except 
that  the  Creator  has  made  us  so,  in  order  to  lead  us  to- 


wards  an  eml  which  ho  lias  so  far  not  revealed  to  us,  but 
has  reserved  as  a  mystery  for  us  gradually  to  find  out. 

An  intelligible  explanation  can  however  be  found  it' 
we  reduce  this  first  instinct  of  love  to  a  sense  of  want •, 
as  can  be  illustrated  from  any  of  the  other  instinctive 
appetites.  Thus  the  desire  of  food  has  not  to  wait  till  food 
is  placed  before  the  eyes.  It  begins  from  within  as  a 
sense  of  vacancy  which  is  uncomfortable,  followed  by 
.a  desire  to  fill  it  up.  The  craving  begins  first,  and  the 
search  for  its  fulfilment  follows.  So  is  it  with  the 
instinct  of  love.  The  awakening  of  self-consciousness 
means  nothing  but  a  suddenly  realised  sense  of  incom 
pleteness, — a  pent-up  feeling,  a  necessity  of  expansion,  a 
<lesire  to  reach  out  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  a  boy's 
autonomic  self-sufficiency,  so  as  to  extend  the  range  of 
personality,  and  embrace  something  more,  something 
greater  within  its  limits. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    AN    OBJECT. 

From  this  sense  of  a  want,  this  indefinite  yearning 
will  soon  issue  the  romantic  aspirations  which  we  have 
just  described.  The  mind  begins  groping  here  and 
there  in  the  dark  for  an  object  corresponding  to  the 
deficiency  ;  and  this  search  can  branch  out  in  an 
internal  and  an  external  direction.  Internally  it  issues 
in  the  personal  ideal  above  described, — an  aspiration 
after  the  noblest  and  the  best,  with  the  view  of  realis 
ing  it  within  the  self.  But  as  this  self-realisation 
cannot  be  fully  enjoyed  alone,  or  without  a  social  shar 
ing  of  the  same  with  another,  there  soon  arises  a 
quest  for  the  same  ideal  as  realised  objectively  in  some 
other  soul  which,  when  found,  can  be  blended  with  the 
ideal  self  in  intimate  fellowship  for  life. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  latter  object,  the  expanding 
youth  first  naturally  settles  on  those  persons  which  are 
already  within  his  reach.  The  objective  ideal  will  first 


be  sought  among  the  closer  friends  of  his  school-days, 
some  of  whom  he  will  begin  to  view  in  a  tenderer  and 
closer  relation — resulting  in  that  curious  phenomenon  of 
'•  softness  "  already  mentioned  in  our  previous  analysis. 
But  in  the  way  of  a  concrete  realisation  of  these  ima 
ginary  ideals,  woman,  with  her  special  prerogatives  of 
beauty,  tenderness  and  grace,  must  sooner  or  later  pre 
vail.  And  here,  in  the  simplest  terms,  is  the  genesis  of 
sex-love  — a  thing  which  is  in  itself  much  clearer  than 
any  analysis  of  it  can  be,  and  into  which  the  whole  of 
the  foregoing  process  of  expansion  is  intended  by  the 
economy  of  nature  to  emerge. 

The  transitional  mentality  which  we  have  endeavour 
ed  to  describe,  as  far  as  the  mysteriousness  of  the  sub 
ject  will  allow,  soon  loses  its  crude  form  and  issues 
in  the  fully-developed  adult  mind  and  feelings.  The 
romantic  element  in  the  ideal  dwindles  away  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  is  gone,  and  the  mind  has  had  time  to  square 
it  with  the  hard  realities  of  actual  existence.  The  result 
is  the  final  formation  of  the  character  more  or  less  for  all 
life.  And  the  nature  of  that  character  will  depend  in 
great  degree  on  the  materials  which  the  whole  environ 
ment,  past  and  present,  has  furnished  for  embodiment. 
The  emotions,  too.  will  gradually  calm  down.  They  will 
no  longer  occupy  the  whole  field  of  thought,  but  will  take 
a  place  subordinate  to  the  principles  out  of  which  the 
ideal  has.  been  built  up.  Even  sex-love,  the  strongest 
of  all  and  the  most  susceptible,  will  become  more  or  less 
amenable  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Hence  it  is  that 
marriages  contracted  after  the  period  of  transition  has 
been  gone  through — say  after  the  age  of  twenty — are 
much  more  likely  to  be  determined  by  a  reasonable  dis- 
c-rimination  than  those  which  occur  while  the  great 
upheaval  is  going  on.  But  since  so  many  marriages  take 
place  during  this  unsettled  period,  it  is  important  that 
all  our  young  men  should  be  well  instructed  in  the 


principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  negotiation,  of 
marriage  before  that  state  o£  transition  has  begun  it* 
course  ;  or  at  least  before  it  has  had  time  to  develop  to 
that  stage  where  the  sex-problem  enters  in.  And  the 
ever-growing  precociousness  of  the  rising  generation 
makes  this  policy  more  important  still. 


PART  XXXI. 
THE  GREAT   COLLAPSE. 

Ix  this  strange  upheaval  of  mind  and  soul  we  have- 
to  distinguish  several  elements  and  study  them  apart, 
observing  how  one  grows  into  another  until  the  whole 
development  is  complete.  These  elements  can  be 
divided  into  the  intellectual,  sentimental,  emotional 
and  passionate. 

Under  intellectual  I  first  include  the  awakening  o£ 
the  young  mind  to  the  deeper  significance  of  life.  The 
child  mind  is  essentially  one  of  interest,  curiosity  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mere  phenomena  of  being,  observ 
ing  and  simply  being  pleased  with  nice  tilings  and 
displeased  with  nast}'  things,  with. a  complete  innocence 
as  to  their  inner  meaning  and  ulterior  consequences. 
The  school-boy  mind  goes  a  little  further.  It  begins 
to  realise  things  as  causes  and  effects,  to  look  back 
wards  and  forwards,  and  calculate  and  weigh  in  some 
degree  the  permanent  or  prospective  value  of  things. 
With  the  child  it  is  always  to-day  ;  with  the  boy  it  is 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  the  end  of  the. 
term.  With  the  awakening  man  the  horizon  widens 
and  becomes  infinite.  That  is  to  say,  without  reflect-- 


ing  consciously  on  the  fact,  things  begin  to  be  esti 
mated  according  to  their  absolute  and  essential  value, 
with  a  sort  of  subconscious  halo  of  the  infinite  about 
them.  In  less  recondite  language,  the  developing 
mind  begins  to  look  at  life  no  longer  as  a  mere  series 
-of  incidental  events  measured  by  quantity,  like 
atones  piled  together  to  make  a  heap.  The  new  con 
ception  of  life  is  that  of  something  which  exists  in 
its  totality  every  moment,  and  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  its  quality.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
"  subconscious  halo  of  infinity."  Observe,  not  eternity 
— for  eternity  always  gets  confused  with  the  idea  of 
prolonged  duration  ;  while  this  new  conception  thinks 
little  of  duration  and  looks  on  life  as  a  something 
possessed  and  enjoyed  at  once  absolutely  and  in  its 
totality — all  efforts  and  aspirations  being  directed  to 
securing  the  quality  and  intensity  of  that  enjoyment. 

Hereby  the  young  soul  becomes  gradually  consci 
ous  of  a  sense  of  greater  and  higher  potentiality,  which 
at  first  takes  the  form  of  an  indefinite  aspiration  to 
wards  self-realisation  or  expansion.  If  the  simile  is 
not  too  grotesque,  the  soul  feels  just  like  a  balloon 
filled  with  gas,  which  of  its  nature  tends  to  expand 
indefinitely  into  space,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  restraints  of  its  silken  envelope.* 

ASPIRATION   TOWARDS   MANHOOD. 

So  with  the  developing  soul  of  the  youth.  There  is 
felt  on  the  one  hand  a  kind  of  indefinite  instinct  for 
expansion,  and  on  the  other  hand  pent-up  feeling — a 
feeling  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  way  which 

*  I  quite  admit  that  many  can  develop  to  full  maturity  in  a 
stolid  and  commonplace  manner,  without  any  play  of  imagination 
or  romance  about  them.  AVhat  follows  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as 
depicting  the  richest  form  of  development,  which  is  realised  in  its 
fulness  by  some,  and  only  in  part  by  others.  The  greater  con 
tains  the  less. 


has  to  be  overcome  by  determined  efforts.  In  the 
more  impulsive,  these  efforts  will  begin  crudely  and  at 
random  and  with  grotesque  effects.  The  reason  is 
because  the  tendency  has  not  yet  found  its  goal,  and  is 
beginning  to  work  itself  out  without  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  work.  In  its  most  generalised  form  the 
goal  of  the  aspiration  is  expressible  in  the  words  :  "  I 
want  to  be  a  man."  And  until  the  rii:ht  conception  is 
reached  as  to  what  "being  a  man"  means,  the  youth 
will  lunge  out  clumsily  and  snatch  at  anything  which 
differentiates  the  man  from  the  boy.  Of  course  the 
most  salient  things  are  the  vices  or  bad  habits  of  a 
man,  or  things  which  the  man  can  do  and  the  boy  is  not 
allowed  to,  such  as  smoking,  drinking,  swearing  and 
the  like.  A  keen  thrill  of  delight  runs  through  the 
youngster's  frame  as  he  lights  his  first  cigarette,  or 
orders  his  first  bitter  at  a,  bar,  or  utters  his  first 
"  Damn."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cigarette  tastes 
"beastly"  and  so  does  the  beer  ;  and  that  "Damn" 
has  positively  to  be  mouthed  melodramatically  in  order 
to  give  it  any  zest  at  all.  But  underlying  these  in 
conveniences  is  the  exhilarating  consciousness  that 
"  when  I  was  a  child  I  thought  as  a  child,  loved  cakes 
and  candy  and  always  said  'Dear  me'  ;  but  now  I  have 
become  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."  In  other 
cases,  the  instinct  for  manhood  will  take  the  form  o£ 
imitating  the  manners  of  adults  in  the  way  of  speak 
ing  and  holding  himself ; — to  walk  as  his  father  walks, 
instead  of  strolling  loosely  about  ;  to  sit  up  dignified 
and  stiff,  and  not  to  sprawl  along  anyhow  ;  to  speak  to 
the  servants  with  gravity  and  to  say  "  Thank  you " 
with  condescending  politeness,  instead  of  "  Sally  give 
us  some  jam";  to  adopt  drawing-room  manners  and 
to  practise  the  arts  of  polite  conversation  ;  to  be  par 
ticular  about  dress,  to  read  the  newspaper,  to  try 
and  bo  interested  in  serious  subjects  and  the  like. 
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This  is  done  not  out  of  any  reasoned  appreciation  of 
these  things,  but  out  of  the  desire  to  live  life  in  its 
grown-up  fulness — or  in  short,  to  be  a  man. 

Now  if  the  environment  of  the  budding  youth  pro 
vides  him  with  nothing  better  or  deeper  than  this,  he 
will  not  get  very  far.  He  will  acquire  the  external 
habits  of  the  grown-up  people  around  him,  and  no 
thing  more.  In  other  words,  if  into  the  seed-ground 
of  ideals  a  low  or  poor  or  superficial  ideal  is  cast,  the 
seed  will  bear  fruit  according  to  its  kind.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  ideal  of  life  embodied  in  his  adult  sur 
roundings  is  really  a  lofty  one,  that  also  will  bring 
forth  fruit  according  to  its  kind.  The  boy  will  soon 
find  out  that  these  exterior  forms  of  manliness  are  of 
value  only  so  far  as  they  spring  from  and  are  the 
expression  of  a  fine  spirit  within.  He  will  soon  pene 
trate  beneath  the  surface,  and  take  interior  possession 
of  those  ideals,  and  then  the  outward  expression  of 
them  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

FOCUSING   TO   A   POINT. 

However,  the  relative  aspect  of  the  matter  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Falling  back  once  more  on  our  original 
axioms,  it  is  not  the  attraction  of  the  object  alone,  nor 
the  responsiveness  of  the  subject  alone,  which  go  to  the 
generating  of  love.  A  certain  affinity  and  attunement 
between  subject  and  object  is  also  necessary.  In  other 
words,  the  attractiveness  of  the  object  must  appeal,  or 
must  be  felt  by  the  subject  before  there  will  arise  a 
tendency  towards  union  between  the  two.  Hence  can 
follow  anomalies  which  would  be  puzzling  if  this  were 
forgotten.  On  the  one  hand,  a  youth  brought  up  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  shows  himself  im 
pervious  to  the  infection  of  his  environment,  and  may 
fail  to  respond  to  the  good  influences  around  him. 
Thus  an  ideal  family  may  produce  a  most  unideal  son; 
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— want  of  responsiveness  on  his  part  being  the  simple 
explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  come 
across  a  young  man  living  in  the  most  prosaic  or  frivo 
lous  or  commonplace  surroundings,  and  yet  actuated 
by  a  degree  of  idealism  which  lifts  him  into  another 
world,  and  turns  him  out  one  way  or  other  a  great  and 
noble  man — like  a  prize  geranium  blossoming  out  of  a 
heap  of  dung.  In  this  case  the  responsiveness  was 
acutely  there  ;  but  not  finding  the  object  in  his  imme 
diate  environment,  he  has  managed  to  clarify  his  aspir 
ations  and  create  for  them  an  adequate  object,  partly 
evolved  ont  of  his  inner  consciousness,  and  partly  drawn 
from  the  stimulations  of  literature  or  the  models  whom 
he  has  managed  to  find  in  a  wider  range  outside  his 
domestic  circle.  The  world's  galaxy  of  great  men 
sprung  from  humble  antecedents  are  so  many  monu 
ments  of  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  novel-reading  of  the  better 
kind,  and  especially  of  poetry,  is  in  such  cases  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  ideal 
qualities  of  personal  character  ;  and  the  lives  of  great 
men  play  a  simitar  part  in  forming  and  focusing 
aspirations  towards  a  noble  career.  Such  boys  for 
instance  after  reading  Scott's  novels  find  themselves 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  thereby  stimulat 
ed,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  an  ideal  of  politeness  and 
service  and  consideration  for  others  which  manifests 
itself  in  their  behaviour  in  the  family,  and  causes  the 
older  heads  to  wonder  "  what  has  come  over  the  boy 
lately,  he  seems  so  changed  !  " 

GROWTH   OF   SENTIMENT. 

Next  as  a  natural  accompaniment  to  this  mental 
growth  comes  the  development  of  sentiment.  There 
is  felt  a  certain  sentimental  yearning  for  liberty,  for 
independence,  for  a  wide  horizon  and  an  open  field 
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for  activity  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  goal 
and  object,  must  perforce  remain  vague — accompanied 
with  a  tendency  to  solitary  walks  in  order  to  brood 
over  these  aspirations  and  to  excogitate  some  direction 
for  their  exercise.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  of 
boys  running  away  to  sea,  or  wishing  to  do  so,  come 
from  this  phase  of  sentimentality.  The  breezy,  free 
and  open  lire  on  board  ship,  the  interest  of  travel 
and  adventure,  the  spice  of  danger,  and  the  oppor 
tunities  of  showing  bravery,  which  are  usually  de 
picted  in  seafaring  stories,  introduce  the  young  man 
into  a  new  world  with  a  boundless  horizon ;  and 
it  is  precisely  this  boundlessness — this  halo  of  the 
infinite — which  constitutes  its  fascination.  I  believe, 
too,  that  many  a  young  man's  life  is  embittered  by  the 
continuance  of  childish  retraints  into  a  period  when 
the  greatest  ambition  of  the  youth  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  man,  with  confidence,  trust  and  the  use  of  discre 
tion — which  he  would  immediately^  rise  to  if  only  such 
a  policy  were  extended  to  him,  and  which  only  turns 
his  soul  into  gall  and  bitterness  and  creates  a  sense  of 
indignity  if  not  extended  to  him.  Nothing  more  con 
duces  to  the  development  of  that  manhood  which  is 
awakening  in  him  than  to  recognise  him  and  treat  him 
as  a  man.  On  the  other  hand  the  situation  is  a  difficult 
one  for  the  parents,  who  may  not  know  their  son  well 
enough  to  judge  whether  he  would  use  well  or  abuse 
badly  the  privilege  of  emancipation.  However  we 
are  not  just  now  concerned  with  domestic  management, 
but  only  with  the  psychology  of  the  case. 

GROWTH    OF    FEELINJi. 

Next  to  the  sentimental  comes  the  emotional,  which 
takes  the  form  of  an  instinctive  desire  for  love. 
Where  precocious  knowledge  does  not  intervene, 
this  will  at  first  be  indefinite  in  its  object,  and 
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almost  entirely  free  from  sex  discriminations.  Among 
boys  it  will  show  itself  in  the  form  of  growing  tender 
ness  in  friendship,  a  desire  for  close  companionship 
and  confidential  conversations,  tinged  with  fond  feel 
ing.  These  friendships  will  soon  grow  in  tenderness 
till  they  manifest  some  of  the  symptoms  of  falling 
in  love — such  as  thrills  and  a  sinking  feeling  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  a  delight  in  bodily  nearness,  and 
even  a  half-bashful  tendency  to  bodily  contact,  for 
example  holding  and  pressing  the  hand — but  in  healthy 
cases  not  further.  Besides  these  friendships  with 
other  boys,  a  certain  tenderness  will  arise  towards 
parents,  especially  mother  and  sisters,  and  towards 
other  girls,  who  will  more  specially  attract  his  feelings 
because  of  their  greater  beauty,  grace  and  affectionate 
manner.  By  degrees  these  female  attractions  will 
assert  themselves,  tenderness  for  male  companions  will 
disappear,  and  the  mind  will  gradually  orientate  itself 
towards  the  other  sex  ;  and  thus  the  instinct  of  love, 
which  was  at  the  first  indefinite  in  its  direction,  will  at 
last  reveal  its  true  tendency  and  will  develop  into  sex- 
love. 

THE   GREAT   DENOUEMENT. 

This  sex-love,  at  first  little  more  than  a  mild  but 
persistent  inclination,  will  gradually  grow  in  strength, 
till  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  young  man  to  move 
in  the  company  of  girls  without  finding  his  emotions 
strangely  stirred.  This  will  soon  find  its  natural 
expression  in  the  form  of  tender  attentions,  varying 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  society  in  which  he 
has  been  brought  up.  Remembrance  of  the  girls 
he  has  met  will  begin  to  persist  in  his  imagination, 
and  keep  alive  the  feelings  which  he  experienced  in 
their  company.  Gradually  (or  suddenly)  one  particular 
girl  will  begin  to  haunt  his  mind  by  day  and  night  and 
fill  him  with  longings  for  another  meeting.  He  will 
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pursuits,  and,  except  by  shaking  himself  together 
violently,  will  tend  to  neglect  his  duties.  Spoiled  for 
everything  else,  his  whole  soul  will  be  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  that  beloved  one,  whose  companionship 
gradually  becomes  essential  to  his  life,  or  seems  so 
for  the  time.  Hound  her  figure  will  gather  every  ideal  he 
has  yet  conceived.  She  will  become  to  him  the  fullest 
embodiment  ot  his  dreams  of  beauty  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Her  very  faults  will  be  glamoured  over 
and  converted  into  charming  traits  of  character.  Again, 
whatever  of  aspiration  he  has  ever  felt  will  also  find 
its  goal  and  future  realisation  in  her — the  aspiration  to 
nobility  and  greatness  so  as  to  become  worthy  of  her 
love;  the  aspiration  of  service  and  self-sacrifice  for 
her  sake — in  short,  his  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the 
idea  of  making  her  his  own  for  ever,  so  that  he  may 
love  her  and  cherish  her  and  serve  her,  and  be  loved 
and  cherished  by  her  in  return.  With  her  is  therefore 
bound  up  everything  of  goodness,  of  nobility,  of  happi 
ness  he  can  conceive  ;  and  loss  and  separation  would 
be  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  the  emptying  of  his  life. 
By  degrees  this  movement,  which  was  at  first  weak, 
tentative  and  indefinite,  has  now  become  focused. 
Spirit-love  tinged  with  emotion,  sense-love  tinged  with 
delight,  have  blended  into  one  stream  of  vital  force, 
which  by  continual  brooding  over  gradually  deepens 
into  an  all-absorbing  passion,  unbalancing  the  whole 
mind.  The  great  upheaval  has  ended  in  a  great  col 
lapse — The  young  man  has  "fallen  in  love." 
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PART  XXXII. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LOVE. 

THERE  are  some  activities  which  can  be  undertaken 
either  for  their  own  sake  or  for  some  ulterior  purpose 
to  which  they  are  a  means.  Thus  a  tourist  runs  about 
the  country  in  order  to  enjoy  its  scenery  and  objects 
of  interest  ;  while  an  artist  will  organise  a  like  tour 
in  order  to  discover  new  inspirations  or  new  materials 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Similarly  with  the  activity 
of  sex-love,  which  a  man  can  indulge  in  either  merely 
for  sake  of  the  present  enjoyment  it  affords  him,  or 
with  the  ulterior  aim  of  entering  into  the  married 
state.  Now  when  we  consider  that  sex-love  has  been 
implanted  in  man  expressly  that  it  may  issue  in  marriage, 
it  follows  that  indulgence  in  this  kind  of  love  without  any 
ulterior  intention  of  marriage  is  a1  wanton  and  perverse 
dalliance  with  a  sacred  thing.  Such  dalliance  is  com 
monly  known  as  flirtation.  Spiritual  writers  have  been 
pretty  ready  in  their  diatribes  against  this  sort  of  frivo 
lity,  exhorting  their  readers  not  to  play  with  love  unless 
they  are  seriously  on  the  look-out  for  a  wife.  But  per 
haps  they  have  not  made  clear  the  difference  between 
flirtation  indulged  in  merely  as  an  amusement,  and  a 
tentative  amativeness  which  on  the  surface  looks  like 
flirtation  but  is  quite  another  thing.  What  I  mean  is 
that  general  disposition  of  the  young  to  nibble  at  love 
with  all  and  sundry  so  far  as  the  opportunity  allows, 
simply  because  their  newborn  instincts  drive  them  in 
this  direction.  They  cannot  so  far  have  formed  any 
serious  and  definite  design  of  seeking  a  wife — for 
they  are  as  yet  too  young  for  this.  But  they  experi 
ence  the  first  beginnings  of  a  tendency  which  in  time 
will  develop  in  that  direction  ;  and  by  feeling  about 
here  and  there,  wherever  the  attraction  of  sex  draws 
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them,  they  are  on  the  right  way  of  gradually  fixing 
on  one  in  preferenqe  to  others,  towards  whom  affection 
can  gradually  ripen  into  love.  To  debar  the  young 
from  all  indulgence  of  this  tendency,  until  they  have 
sat  down  and  deliberately  decided  to  search  for  a  wife, 
would  not  only  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature. 
It  would  be  thwarting,  stunting  and  atrophying  the 
healthy  instincts  of  nature,  and  standing  in  the  way 
of  their  proper  development. 

TWO   KINDS   OF  FLIHTATION. 

The  fact  is  therefore  to  be  frankly  recognised  that 
a,  certain  promiscuous  amativeness  is  part  of  the 
preliminary  process  of  love,  and  must  not  be  suppress 
ed.  It  must  not  however  degenerate  into  a  mere 
pastime,  and  especially  must  not  be  worked  so  as  to 
inflict  a  wound  on  the  feelings  of  those  towards  whom  it 
is  shown.  It  must  spring  from  a  healthy  and  serious 
aspiration  for  love,  ancl  must  not  be  a  wanton  trifling 
with  one's  own  feelings,  still  less  with  those  of  the 
other  sex.  Thus  suppose  a  young  man  plays  on  the  affec 
tions  of  a  girl  so  as  to  awaken  in  her  a  deep  return  of 
love  while  all  the  time  he  has  not  the  least  intention  of 
real  love  towards  her,  but  is  merely  amusing  himself 
with  a  pleasant  feeling,  to  be  transferred  to  another  girl 
as  soon  as  he  is  tired  of  this  one.  This  would  be  flirta 
tion  in  the  criminal  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  a  young  man  shows  tenderness,  now  to 
one,  and  now  to  another  girl  as  they  come  in  his  way, 
in  the  general  hope  of  finding  the  one  on  whom  his 
full  affection  can  be  expended  ;  but  is  careful  to 
withdraw  his  attentions  as  soon  as  they  fail  to  corres 
pond  to  his  aspirations,  and  before  they  have  elicited 
any  serious  response  on  the  other  side.  Such  "flirta 
tion  "  is  quite  natural  and  cannot  be  blamed.  I  am 
opt  of  course  in  any  way  advising  or  encouraging 
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amative  exhibitions  in  the  young  before  the  time  is 
getting  ripe  for  marriage.  I  simply  recognise  the 
fact  that  they  do  take  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
will  continue  to  take  place,  no  matter  how  solemnly  they 
are  denounced.  And  my  object  in  recognising  them  as 
inevitable  is  to  point  out  the  vast  difference  between 
the  harmless  and  the  hurtful  form  of  their  indulgence; 
— so  that  the  young  may  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

While  affairs  are  in  this  inchoative  stage,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  young  to  have  their  mind  refreshed  on 
the  general  principles  which  ought  to  govern  love,  so 
that  when  it  comes  suddenly  and  strongly  upon  them 
they  may  not  be  totally  unprepared.  As  these  have 
been  considerably  enlarged  upon  in  our  previous  general 
analysis,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  apply  thern 
here : — 

STICK   TO   PRINCIPLE. 

The  first  point  is  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  tire 
proper  guide  and  rule  of  our  actions  is  not  feeling  or 
impulse  but  principle.  Both  impulses  and  feelings 
have  their  proper  office,  and  are  not  to  be  despised, 
still  less  suppressed.  Impulses  are  given  us  to  serve 
as  the  spring  and  incentive  to  action  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  arc  not  to  be  indiscriminately  obeyed,  but  only 
when  considerations  of  reason  show  that  the  action 
suggested  is  both  right  and  desirable.  And  feelings 
are  given  us  in  order  to  warm  the  otherwise  cold 
volitions  of  the  will,  thus  creating  a  sense  of  pleasure 
and  ease  in  doing  what  otherwise  we  might  find 
irksome  and  laborious.  Moreover,  feelings  are  the 
great  medium  of  communication  between  soul  and 
soul,  and,  besides  giving  efficacy  and  ease  to  the 
exercise  of  our  own  powers,  tend  by  a  ,kind  of  in* 
fection  to  communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  powers  of 
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others.  Feelings  and  impulses,  in  short,  must  be 
regarded  like  a  spirited  horse  which  is  to  carry  you  on 
through  life.  Train  them,  discipline  them,  keep  them 
well  under  control,  and  they  will  land  you  safely  and 
speedily  at  the  desired  goal.  Neglect  to  break  them  in, 
and  give  them  the  rein,  and  they  will  sooner  or  later 
put  you  in  imminent  peril  of  breaking  your  neck. 

WATCH    THE   BEGINNINGS. 

The  second  point  is  to  be  specially  cautious  with  the 
beginnings  of  impulse  or  feeling.  Remember  that  in 
so  serious  and  life-long  an  affair  as  marriage,  delibera 
tion  is  not  only  necessary  on  account  of  ulterior  conse 
quences,  but  it  is  also  the  best  means  of  escaping 
present  disaster.  Nothing  for  instance  is  more  pitiable 
than  the  plight  of  a  young  man  who  has  allowed 
himself  to  fall  head-over-ears  in  love  with  someone 
who,  as  he  soon  finds  out,  is  already  engaged,  or  for  one 
reason  or  another  utterly  out  of  reach.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  has  not  only  doomed  himself  to  the 
most  intense  disappointment,  but  has,  often  enough, 
spoiled  himself  for  the  love  of  any  other  girl — for  with 
the  passion  of  his  first  love  eating  out  his  heart  the 
integrity  of  his  second  love  is  marred,  and  its  single- 
heartedness  destroyed.  He  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  is  a  makeshift  affair — the  adoption  of  a  second  only 
because  debarred  from  the  first.  A  similar  and  perhaps 
more  deadly  predicament  arises  if,  after  losing  his 
heart,  he  finds  that  the  object  of  his  love  is  in  some 
way  unsuitable  or  unworthy.  For  then  there  arises  a 
most  painful  struggle  between  the  dictates  of  feeling 
and  those  of  reason ;  and  the  severance  of  connection  is 
accomplished  only  by  the  most  heartrending  pangs, 
like  the  vivisections  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Therefore  the  important  advice  when  the  first  up- 
springing  of  the  impulse  of  love  occurs,  is  this  :  Do 
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not  hasten  to  seize  upon  it,  and  cherish  it,  and  fan  the 
spark  into  a  flame.  Note  the  phenomenon  calmly,  put 
it  aside  out  of  the  mind  ;  wait  for  a  second  meeting 
and  see  whether  it  recurs  ;  put  it  out  of  mind  again  and 
wait  for  a  third  meeting  ;  watch  the  development  of 
the  feeling,  but  as  yet  do  not  endorse  it.  Rather  ask 
yourself  deliberately  the  following  questions  : — 

(1)  Is   marriage   with   this   person  in  any  way  a 
feasible   scheme  ?     What  about  her  circumstances,  and 
what  about  mine  ?     Do  they  preclude   the  possibility 
or  not  ? 

(2)  Is  she  desirable  in  person  and  character,  com 
patible  in  temperament,  and  akin  in  interest  ? 

CONTROL   THE   DEVELOPMENT. 

If  so  far  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  seems  favour 
able,  then  it  is  time  to  entertain  the  feeling  ;  but  still 
with  caution  and  provisionally,  waiting  for  further 
insight.  Do  not  imagine  that  anything  will  be  lost  by 
this  precaution.  If  the  feeling  is  a  genuine  and  dqep 
one  it  will  not  be  quenched,  but  will  assert  itself  all  the 
more  definitely  for  the  restraint.  But  if  it  is  a  mere 
passing  fancy,  this  delay  will  soon  relieve  you  of 
all  need  for  calculation  by  causing  it  to  disappear. 
Secondly,  do  not  argue  that  love  is  strong  and  cannot 
be  resisted.  If  you  allow  it  to  develop  into  an  all- 
absorbing  passion  it  is  strong — Scripture  tells  us  that 
it  is  stronger  even  than  death.  But  if  you  take  it  in 
hand  at  its  first  beginnings  before  this  development  has 
taken  place,  resistance  is  easy,  and  only  needs  the 
slightest  exercise  of  sound  reason  and  a  manly  will. 

Finally,  never  let  the  passion  of  love  become  so 
absorbing  as  practically  to  deprive  you  of  the  balance 
of  your  judgment.  The  cause  of  true  love  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  deliberate  scrutiny 
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and  criticism.  In  buying  a  horse  you  would  never 
allow  the  first  passing  fancy  to  be  your  sole  guide. 
If  the  animal  is  really  worth  having  it  will  surely 
stand  the  test  o£  examination.  And  so  you  will  go 
round  it  and  observe  all  its  points,  and  try  how  many 
faults  you  can  find  with  it,  and  even  call  in  your 
specialist  friends  to  do  the  same.  The  more  searching 
the  criticism,  and  the  better  the  testimonial  to  the  worth 
of  the  steed  if  it  passes  through  the  test  unscathed. 
Similarly  with  your  prospective  wife.  Instead  of 
wasting  your  time  in  day-dreams,  revelling  in  the  en- 
trancement  of  your  own  subjective  feelings,  and  elevat 
ing  yourself  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  the  realms 
of  ideal  bliss,  try  and  look  at  her  calmly  all  round.  Go 
over  all  her  "  points,"  laying  special  stress  on  any  bad 
ones  you  can  discover. 

GUARD   AGAINST  FASCINATION. 

If  your  love  has  been  a  sudden  one,  it  will  probably 
have  arisen  from  the  physical  beauty  and  seductive 
personnel  of  the  object,  about  which  it  is  useless  to 
argue.  Other  people  may  not  experience  the  same 
charm,  and  may  be  able  to  discount  those  attractions 
which  you  feel  so  intensely  ;  but  with  you  the  fascina 
tion  of  a  sheer  fact  of  experience,  which  disarms  criti 
cism  and  makes  you  incapable  of  exercising  it.  Only 
three  things  can  be  said  on  this  point  :— 

First,  these  subjective  impressions  have  often  a  pre 
carious  existence,  and  can  easily  change  or  die  away 
when  the  object  has  become  stale  by  long  familiarity. 

Secondly,  such  external  attractiveriess  is  a  poor  com 
pensation  for  those  more  sterling  qualities  which  will 
last  for  life,  the  absence  of  which  make  your  prospec 
tive  wife  a  worthless  piece  of  tinsel. 

Thirdly,  such  surface-charms  may  be  a  mask  cover 
ing  certain  crooked  traits  of  character,  which  never 
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show  themselves  in  your  presence,  but  are  painfully 
conspicuous  in  the  intimacy  of  the  family-circle. 

Hence,  the  first  beginning  of  wisdom  in  love-affairs 
is  not  to  let  this  element  of  personal  fascination  enter 
into  your  deliberate  calculations,  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  committing  yourself  in  the  most  serious  crisis  of 
your  life.  A  certain  comeliness  and  attactiveness  of 
person  is  worth  considering  ;  but  anything  over  and 
above  this  is  fallacious  and  not  to  be  made  a  serious 
factor  in  the  case.  For  lifelong  companionship  a  man 
needs  something  deeper  and  more  substantial  than  this, 
and  must  not  commit  himself  till  he  is  sure  of  having 
secured  it. 

AVOID    FATALISM. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat  our 
caution  against  anything  like  a  fatalistic  view  of  love, 
especially  what  is  called  "  love  at  a  first  sight."  In  such 
cases  love  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  something  which 
suddenly  comes  down  upon  a  man,  seizes  on  him,  and 
whirls  him  off  his  feet  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  any  point 
of  resistance.  A  young  man  in  this  predicament  may  be 
likened  to  a  snake  held  up  by  the  neck.  It  can  wrig 
gle  and  twist  and  curl  itself  about,  but  nothing  more. 
Once  let  its  tail  find  anything  to  catch  hold  of,  or  even 
to  push  against,  and  there  will  be  mischief.  But  while 
suspended  in  air  it  can  neither  coil,  or  strike,  or  make 
the  least  effectual  effort  to  escape.  Such  is  supposed  to 
be  the  fatalistic  condition  of  a  young  man  suddenly 
fallen  in  love  at  first  sight.  But  we  seriously  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  view.  It  is  true  that  in  such 
cases  the  face  and  figure  of  a  girl  seen  for  the  first 
time  creates  an  instantaneous  impression  on  the  mind 
and  feelings,  stirs  up  the  whole  soul,  and  sets  the  heart 
throbbing  and  thrilling  in  a  strange,  deep  mysterious 
way  as  if  it  were  fraught  with  destiny.  But  suppose 
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the  young  man  merely  notices  the  feeling  as  some 
thing  curious,  pays  little  attention  to  it,  does  nothing  to 
foster  it,  and  allows  it  to  subside.  On  a  second  or 
third  meeting  it  may  recur,  of  course,  but  with  less 
striking  force ;  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  meeting  its  novel 
ty  will  have  passed  away,  its  attack  will  be  weak 
and  even  stale,  and  at  last  it  will  not  be  felt  at  all  ; 
and  the  only  wonder  left  in  the  mind  will  be  how 
it  could  ever  have  arisen  at  all.  It  merely  indicates  an 
extreme  susceptibility  of  the  instinct  to  first  impres 
sions,  that  is  all.  In  fact — quite  contrary  to  the  un 
animous  teaching  of  novels — nothing  is  more  common 
place  in  the  experience  of  early  love  than  to  find  out 
how  fickle  it  is,  if  left  to  work  its  own  way  unsupported 
by  the  reflex  purpose  of  the  mind.  Every  young  man 
who  has  gone  though  an  average  experience  for  several 
years  in  the  company  of  the  other  sex  will,  I  think, 
bear  out  this  contention.  He  has  found  himself  in  a 
state  of  momentary  love  with  at  least  two  score  of 
other  girls  before  he  finally  fixed  on  the  one. 

The  fact  is,  the  real  hold  of  love  on  a  man  comes 
chiefly  if  not  totally  from  the  bent  of  the  will.  A  young 
man  is  living  in  a  general  state  of  susceptibility  to 
the  feeling  of  love  ;  and  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a 
thing  to  be  taken  little  notice  of,  as  a  thing  to  be  more  or 
less  discouraged  until  the  proper  times  and  circumstances 
arise,  he  regards  it  as  the  most  precious  of  his  acquisi 
tions  ;  as  a  thing  to  be  indulged  in  and  cultivated  for  all 
he  is  worth  on  every  occasion  it  arises.  That  sudden  and 
deep-seated  thrill  at  the  sight  of  a  fresh  face  comes 
to  him  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  as  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  bliss.  Instead  of  it  seizing  on  him,  he  seizes 
on  it,  clings  to  it,  enjoys  it  at  the  time,  nurses  it  and 
cherishes  it  afterwards  by  long  and  intense  broodings, 
fans  it  into  passion,  deems  all  time  lost  which  is 
not  given  to  its  cultivation,  and  pines  for  another 
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meeting  in  order  that  the  sensations  may  be  intensi 
fied  and  renewed.  He  is  thus  engaged  in  a  deliberate 
policy  of  keeping  alive  a  thing  which  otherwise  would 
by  this  time  have  long  been  dead  ;  of  kindling  into  a 
great  fire  what  was  merely  a  spark  in  the  smouldering 
ashes,  which  would  have  gone  out  long  ago  had  he  not 
busied  himself  in  fanning  it  and  heaping  fuel  around 
it. 

Hence  the  overwhelming  power  of  love  at  first  sight, 
and  the  fatalistic  domination  of  falling  in  love  at  all, 
may  fairly  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
mythology.  The  only  pity  is  our  novelists  will  not 
allow  it  to  remain  there. 


PART  XXXIII. 
FURTHER  MANAGEMENT  OF  LOVE. 

IN  the  previous  section  I  have  spoken  of  a  spurious 
kind  of  love,  namely,  a  morbid  and  unnatural  indul 
gence  in  the  mere  feelings  of  love  for  sake  of  the 
pleasure  they  afford — the  personality  of  the  object  not 
entering  seriously  into  the  case.  This  is  the  charac 
teristic  of  flirtation  in  its  bad  sense,  which  we  have 
already  condemned.  It  also  accounts  for  that  fickle 
kind  of  love  which  is  easily  diverted  from  one  object 
to  another,  and — what  is  still  more  characteristic — can 
easily  change  from  love  to  hatred,  and  even  into  cruel 
ty.  Thirdly,  it  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  way 
in  which  the  impulses  of  "  love  at  first  sight "  can  be 
worked  into  a  frenzy  under  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
will. 
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TEST   OF   GENUINE   LOVE. 

Real  genuine  love,  which  springs  from  the  healthy 
workings  of  nature,  differs  from  this  spurious  up 
growth  by  the  fact  that  the  feelings  are  an  outcome  of 
the  love  itself,  which  is  something  evoked  by  and  con 
centrated  on  a  personal  object  viewed  as  a  person. 
Hence  while  spurious  love  can  give  no  other  account 
of  itself  except  that  "  I  like  it,"  genuine  love  can  dis 
tinctly  place  its  finger  on  the  cause  and  give  reasons  for 
its  own  existence.  This  is  only  a  corollary  of  the  gene 
ral  principles  of  love  with  which  this  essay  opened. 
If  there  is  a  strong  response  in  the  subject,  this  can 
only  be  because  there  is  a  strong  attraction  in  the 
object.  And  this  attraction  of  the  object  can  by  the 
least  reflection  be  reduced  to  one  or  more  of  the  head 
ings  of  our  general  analysis — feminine  beauty  and 
grace,  or  affectionate  responsiveness,  or  the  comple 
mentary  nature  of  the  two  sexes  ;  or  still  better,  spiritual 
affinity  of  heart  and  mind,  a  fellowship  of  feeling  and 
of  interest,  which  makes  the  one  life  a  moral  harmony 
with  the  other. 

The  first  group  of  these  attractions,  belonging  as  it 
does  to  the  sense- order,  may  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  love  so  far  as  it  is  a  pure  passion  ;  while  the  others, 
belonging  to  the  spirit-order,  will  explain  the  hold 
which  love  has  taken  on  the  mind  and  will.  Any 
strong  state  of  passion  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  some  or  all  of  these  grounds  is  thereby  ascertained 
to  be  a  morbid  upgrowth,  due  to  the  mind  brooding 
on  the  mere  feelings  of  love  as  something  to  be 
indulged  in,  and  deliberately  cherished  and  fostered 
for  sake  of  the  pleasure  they  »ive,  and  apart  from 
their  real  object.  For  it  is  an  axiom  bearing  on  all 
rational  acts  that  the  pleasure  attached  to  a  function 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  the 
incitement  and  reward  of  co-operation  with  nature  in 
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the  end  and  object   £or  which  that  function  has   been 
given. 

Speaking  in  general,  one  of  the  best  signs  of  health 
in  any  organ  is  to  find  oneself  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  that  organ.  For  instance,  a  man  with  a 
good  stomach  never  knows  that  he  has  a  stomach  :  a  man 
with  a  strong  heart  is  never  aware  of  possessing  a  heart. 
A  man  in  love  cannot  of  course  be  unconscious  of 
being  in  love  ;  but  the  healthier  his  love,  the  less  will 
the  machinery  of  love  obtrude  itself  on  his  notice. 
Therefore  where  in  the  course  of  love  everything  seems 
to  go  naturally,  spontaneously  and  well,  there  is  not 
the  least  need  to  indulge  in  introspection  as  to  its 
grounds  and  motives.  But  suppose  there  is  something 
disorderly  in  the  love,  or  something  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  issue.  In  that  case  some  examina 
tion  is  necessary  ;  and  it  will  be  conducted  on  the  lines 
of  the  analysis  already  given.  The  following  are  some 
typical  situations  calling  for  some  such  examination. 

THREE   CASES. 

(1)  Where  the  love  is  thwarted  and  baffled  by  objective 
circumstances.  A  young  man  has  considerably  fallen 
in  love  with  a  girl,  but  finds  little  opportunity  of  meet 
ing  her,  or  of  developing  intimacy  with  her  or  her 
family  ;  or  if  this  is  possible,  he  can  detect  no  signs 
of  a  response,  and  possibly  signs  that  her  affections 
incline  in  some  other  direction.  In  short,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  may  be,  marriage  is  practically 
impossible,  further  overtures  of  love  are  impractical, 
and  the  only  feasible  thing  is  to  give  it  up. 

In  such  a  case  the  simplest  policy  is,  of  course,  to  ac 
cept  the  philosophy  of  the  inevitable;  to  refuse  to  dwell 
on  the  disappointment  and  the  sense  of  loss  inseparable 
from  the  case,  and  dismiss  the  whole  subject  from  the 
mind.  This  will  be  helped  by  throwing  oneself  into 
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active  work,  society  or  travel,  or  adopting  whatever 
means  may  be  available  to  bring  about  a  mental  break 
with  the  past.  Vain  regrets  and  pensive  recollections  are 
only  calculated  to  keep  the  wound  open.  In  any  case 
avoid  the  fatalistic  view  that  for  you  only  one  love  is 
possible,  and  that  henceforward  your  life  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  When  a  sufficient  interval  has  elapsed, 
open  your  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  a  happier  issue  else 
where,  and  in  a  new  love  you  will  soon  forget  the  old. 

(2)  A  second  case  is  this.  Of  external  difficulties 
there  are  none.  Engagement  is  feasible,  and  can  be 
followed  by  marriage  as  soon  as  desirable.  But  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  girl  has  given  rise  to 
serious  doubt  whether  she  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
wife,  or  whether  the  marriage  will  be  a  happy  and 
successful  one.  It  becomes  more  and  more  clear  that 
the  enterprise  should  be  given  up  in  good  time,  before 
it  has  drifted  into  an  engagement.  This  instance 
differs  from  the  previous  one  in  this,  that  whereas 
in  the  former  case  the  renouncement  of  love  is  forced, 
in  this  case  it  is  voluntary.  The  mind  has  been 
convicted  by  the  manifest  unsuitability  of  the  object, 
and  the  spirit-part  of  the  love  has  subsided.  This 
is  already  a  great  help,  but  is  not  always  enough 
to  obviate  a  struggle.  The  sense-attraction,  we  may 
suppose,  still  remains  ;  and  if  this  amounts  to  a  strong 
passion  it  may  not  only  cause  considerable  difficulty  to 
repress,  but  may  in  spite  of  better  judgment  still 
continue  to  attract  the  soul  to  the  object,  just  as  the 
flame  attracts  a  moth.  In  this  case  there  is  no  remedy 
except  to  avoid  further  intercourse  beyond  just  what 
is  socially  necessary,  and  that  only  in  the  presence  of 
others  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  etiquette  ; 
letting  the  girl  see  that  whatever  your  intentions  might 
have  been  formerly,  they  are  no  longer  the  same,  and 
that  future  relations  are  to  be  those  of  ordinary  acquain- 
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tance  only.  If  any  danger  still  remains,  the  only 
thing  is  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  scene  and  so 
get  out  of  the  range  of  temptation. 

(3)  The  third  case  is  as  follows  : — Of  external  or 
internal  difficulties  there  are  none.  The  marriage  is 
not  only  feasible  but  desirable,  and  the  engagement 
has  perhaps  already  taken  place.  The  only  peculiarity 
is  this — I  find  my  love  nothing  short  of  a  delicious 
nuisance.  It  occupies  my  mind  day  and  night,  agitates 
my  feelings,  distracts  me  in  my  duties,  takes  all  energy 
out  of  my  work,  and  all  zest  out  of  my  amusements. 
Love  is  all  very  well,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up. 
But  is  there  no  way  of  moderating  its  intensity  without 
sacrificing  its  reality,  and  of  preventing  it  from  dis 
turbing  my  whole  being  in  this  preposterous  way  ? 

In  this  case  what  is  wanted  is  merely  a  proper 
management  of  the  feelings  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a 
moderate  compass;  and  this  ought  easily  to  be  achieved 
by  the  control  of  the  mind  on  which  the  feelings  depend. 
Quite  probably  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that 
you  have  been  falling  into  the  morbid  practice  of 
brooding  on  the  feelings  attached  to  love  for  sake  of  the 
pleasure  they  afford  ;  that  you  have  been  straining 
them  with  the  idea  that  in  doing  so  you  were  intensi 
fying  the  love  itself.  The  remedy  is  not  difficult  in 
theory.  Analysing  the  content  of  your  love,  you  will 
find  out  by  degrees  what  are  the  disturbing  elements. 
Go  over  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  attractions  which 
you  feel  for  the  object,  and  divide  them  into  classes — 
beauty  and  grace,  which  belong  to  the  passion  or 
sense-order ;  excellence  of  moral  and  mental  character 
which  belong  to  the  spirit-order  ;  congeniality  of  tem 
perament  and  affectionate  responsiveness  which  hold  a 
middle  place  in  the  emotional  order.  Which  of  these 
is  the  source  of  the  disturbance  will  easily  be  detected 
by  watching  your  thoughts  for  a  time.  When  the 
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finger  has  been  placed  on  the  spot,  make  it  a  point  to 
dismiss  such  thoughts  as  far  as  possible,  by  turning  the 
attention  into  other  channels.  Speaking  in  general,  the 
more  the  spirit-side  of  your  love  is  cultivated  the  less 
disturbance  or  enervation  will  be  experienced.  For 
this  will  lift  you  up  into  the  calm  region  of  the  spirit, 
and  will  give  a  chance  for  the  more  turbulent  forces  of 
sense  and  passion  to  subside.  The  sovereign  remedy 
however  is  to  go  further,  and,  laying  aside  all  the 
concupiscent  part  even  of  your  spiritual  love,  concen 
trate  all  attention  on  its  benevolent  aspect.  The  very 
notion  of  benevolent  love  lies  in  the  desire  to  please 
your  beloved — to  give  yourself  over  ardently  to 
her  service,  and  to  make  yourself  worthy  of  her  love. 
Now  the  best  service  you  can  do  her  during  absence 
is  to  cultivate  your  manliness,  and  keep  all  your 
energy  for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  your  state. 
If  you  fail  in  this,  it  would  make  a  poor  show  to 
excuse  yourself  by  saying  "  My  mind  was  so  absorb 
ed  in  thinking  of  you,  dearest,  that  I  was  simply 
unfit  for  anything."  The  love  of  benevolence,  which 
is  the  highest  love,  ought  never  to  make  a  man  unfit 
for  anything  ;  on  the  contrary  it  ought  to  make  him 
fit  for  everything.  It  ought  to  build  him  up,  not  pull 
him  down  ;  ought  to  make  him  more  and  not  less  a  man. 
And  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  even  to  forget  his  love  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty. 

THE   WEAKNESS   OF  REMEDIES. 

In  a  recent  criticism  of  Fortifying  the  Layman  it 
was  remarked  that  "  the  remedies  were  the  weakest 
part  of  the  book."  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  this  Essay 
on  Love.  '  So  long  as  it  is  a  matter  of  diagnosing  the 
case,  nothing  is  easier  ;  when  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  remedying  its  excesses  or  other  evils,  the  most 
eloquent  writer  finds  himself  before  a  stone  wall.  The 
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remedies  when  pointed  out  merely  show  a  man  what 
in  the  name  of  reason  he  ought  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
it.  But  like  a  doctor's  instructions  to  a  patient,  the 
real  remedy  lies  not  in  giving  the  prescription  but  in 
carrying  it  out.  And  this  the  patient  must  do  for 
himself — no  one  else  can  move  a  finger  in  the  matter. 

ALL   DEPENDS   ON   THE   WILL. 

Our  task  stops,  in  fact,  when  we  have  told  our  rea 
ders  that  love,  in  every  form  short  of  stark  staring  mad 
ness,  lies  under  the  effective  control  of  the  will.  The 
only  question  is  one  of  fact,  whether  the  will  is  prepared 
to  use  its  power  or  not.  The  will  cannot  exercise  its 
control  over  the  feelings  arbitrarily  or  directly  by  forci 
ble  repression  of  them,  but  politically  and  indirectly 
by  controlling  the  thoughts  and  images  which  give  rise 
to  feelings,  and  without  which  the  feelings  cannot  arise. 
The  will  cannot  prevent  thoughts  and  images  from 
springing  up  in  the  mind,  nor  can  it  prevent  the  first 
awakenings  of  feeling  which  instantly  answer  to  those 
thoughts  and  images  as  soon  as  they  arise.  But  by 
deliberately  not  wishing  such  thoughts  and  images  the 
will  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  preventing  their  occur 
rence  ;  and  when  they  arise  in  spite  of  the  will,  it  can 
then  refuse  to  contemplate  them,  and  can  even  expel 
them  by  conjuring  up  other  thoughts  and  images 
instead.  Thirdly,  even  if  they  still  continue  to  obtrude 
themselves,  and  to  haunt  the  mind  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  expel  them,  the  will  can  still  divert  the  attention 
to  other  objects  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  much  of  their 
effect,  and  can  fall  back  on  the  considerations  of  reason 
best  calculated  to  antidote  the  mischief.  Mind  and 
will  can  thus  gradually  fortify  themselves  against  attack, 
and  gradually  acquire  a  facility  of  control,  first  of 
thought,  then  of  feeling,  and  then  above  all  of  the 
actions  which  tend  to  follow  on  feeling. 
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In  the  foregoing  pages,  therefore,  will  be  found 
the  complete  apparatus  for  the  management  of  love. 
Everything  depends  on  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  in 
practical  life. 

THE   GREAT   OBSTACLE. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  remedies  lies  in  the 
perversity  of  the  will  itself.  This  perversity  comes 
from  an  inveterate  disposition  to  shrink  from  what  is 
painful  and  to  cherish  what  is  pleasant  in  life.  Apart 
from  the  purely  carnal,  there  is  no  pleasure  so  delicious, 
so  facinating,  so  absorbing  as  that  of  sex-love.  And  the 
will,  having  tasted  deep  of  this  pleasure,  simply  refuses 
to  give  it  up  ;  no  matter  what  the  voice  of  reason  may 
dictate.  And  so  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  man  tearing 
the  feelings  of  love  out  of  his  heart,  he  will  not  do  so, 
but  will  cling  to  them  with  obstinate  tenacity.  The 
clinging  is  just  like  that  of  an  octapus — a  great  ramify 
ing  beast  with  limbs  full  of  suckers,  which  hold  like 
leeches  for  their  whole  length  ;  and  no  sooner  have  you 
torn  off  one  part  of  a  limb  than  it  begins  to  stick 
again  with  another  part.  The  impression  is  that  the 
octapus  is  sticking  to  the  man  and  cannot  be  torn 
off.  The  real  truth  is,  it  is  the  man  who  is  sticking  to 
the  octapus,  not  the  octapus  which  is  sticking  into  the 
man.  Let  a  man  definitely  and  efficaciously  determine 
that  the  love  shall  cease,  and  it  drops  off  his  soul  like 
a  withered  thing.  But  this  is  just  what  he  will  not  do. 
While  reflexly  determining  that  the  love  must  be  got 
rid  of,  he  practically  holds  on  to  it  for  sake  of  the 
pleasures  it  affords,  and  which  he  cannot  bring  himself 
to  go  without.  Even  if  he  gives  up  the  girl,  he  must 
still  continue  to  think  of  her  and  to  revel  in  tender 
feelings  towards  her,  which  he  proceeds  to  cherish  not 
for  her  own  personal  sake,  but  because  of  the  fascinating 
pleasure  of  the  feelings  themselves.  In  other  words,  he 
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wants  the  octapus  to  go  on  sucking,  because  it  is  nice 
to  be  sucked  ;  and  of  course  it  will  go  on.  Now  what 
I  want  to  point  out  is  this.  Persistence  in  the  feelings  of 
love,  when  the  mind  has  ceased  to  endorse  the  love,  is 
either  a  perversion  o£  the  will,  or  else  a  disease  of  the 
mind — a  sort  of  monomania.  If  the  patient  does  not 
recognise  this,  and  does  not  brace  himself  up  to  a 
healthy  self-denial  against  it,  this  infatuated  thirst  for 
the  pleasure  of  love  can  never  be  cured,  no  matter  how 
clearly  the  remedies  are  put  before  him.  In  love  as 
in  other  things,  God  helps  those  that  help  themselves. 


PART  XXXIV. 
THE  CARNAL  ELEMENT. 

THE  great  primeval  charter  of  marriage  written  on 
the  first  page  of  Genesis  depicts  Adam  as  exclaiming 
on  the  first  sight  of  his  wife  Eve  :  "This  is  bone  of  my 
bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  And  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  a  man.  Therefore 
a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  It  is  part 
of  the  sacramentalism  of  matter  that  marriage  should 
consist  not  only  of  the  closest  union  of  mind  and  will  in 
the  moral  order,  but  also  as  close  a  union  in  the  physi 
cal  order  as  the  nature  of  two  separate  bodily  sub 
stances  can  admit. 

BODY,  SOUL  AND   SPIRIT. 

Taking  marriage  therefore  in  its  natural  complete 
ness,  we  can  define  it  as  the  union  of  two  persons  in 
body,  soul  and  spirit.  The  old  trichotomy  (PNEUMA, 
PSYCHE,  SOMA)  thus  made  use  of,  may  not  be  meta* 
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physically,  but  is  at  least  psychologically  correct,  and 
one  which,  while  abused  by  the  ancient  Gnostics,  was 
used  appropriately  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  when  he  says  :  "  The  word  of  God  is  living 
and  effectual,  and  more  piercing  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  and  reaching  unto  the  division  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  the  marrow  ;  and  is  a 
discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart." 
(Heb.  iv.  12).  In  the  present  connection  "body"  may 
be  taken  for  carnal  union,  soul  for  the  union  of  sense  or 
passion,  and  spirit  for  the  union  of  rational  mind  and 
will.  Again,  taking  our  previous  division,  we  may 
say  that  body  means  carnal  union  as  before,  soul  means 
compatibility  of  temperament,  and  spirit  means  affinity 
of  interests.  Thirdly,  the  soul  might  loosely  be  taken 
for  the  amor  concupiscentice  and  the  spirit  for  the  amor 
benevolentice,  since  concupiscent  love  is  mainly  sensible, 
while  benevolent  love  is  purely  spiritual. 

The  point  of  importance  is,  however,  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  the  carnal  love  pertaining  to  the  body,  and 
the  sensitive  love  pertaining  to  the  soul,  are  two  really 
distinct  and  totally  separable  things,  capable  of  func 
tioning  each  in  its  completeness  apart.  This  is  a  fact 
of  nature,  not  only  acknowledged  in  theory  but  also 
recognisable  in  experience.  Even  if  the  ordinary 
occurrence  of  the  two  working  together  might  seem  to 
obscure  this  distinction,  it  is  clearly  and  clinchingly 
proved  from  the  a  priori  principle  that  God  cannot 
command  anything  contrary  to  the  necessary  workings 
oH  nature.  Now  what  God  has  commanded  is,  that  the 
carnal  element  shall  have  its  proper  place  only  in  the 
state  of  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of 
things  requires  that  marriage  shall  not  be  undertaken 
instantaneously,  but  only  after  a  due  preparation  called 
"  courtship,"  during  which  the  pure  sex-love  shall  be 
fully  exercised  without  the  least  indulgence  of  the  carnal, 
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Hence  it  follows  that  the  one  instinct  must  be  fully 
workable  without  involving  the  other,  otherwise  God 
could  not  command  their  separation. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  functionally  separate,  the 
organic  and  sympathetic  connection  between  these  two 
activities  is  so  intimate  that  great  practical  difficulties 
may  be  experienced  in  keeping  them  apart.  On  the 
moral,  social  and  emotional  difficulties  of  the  time  pre 
liminary  to  marriage  we  have  enlarged  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  and  now  it  is  our  final 
task  to  touch  on  this  one  also,  with  the  clearness  and 
at  the  same  tiri!e  the  delicacy  which  the  nature  of  the 
theme  requires. 

ESCHEWING   THE   FUTILE. 

One  of  the  axioms  of  practical  philosophy  is  never  to 
waste  your  time  and  energy  on  futile  longings,  but 
first  to  find  out  whether  a  given  object  is  attainable, 
and  only  then  to  indulge  your  inclinations  towards  it 
with  a  view  of  bringing  them  into  effect.  If  the  object 
is  not  feasible,  the  only  reasonable  policy  is  to  put  the 
inclination  aside  and  turn  your  energies  into  more 
practicable  channels.  This  principle  can  be  usefully 
applied  here.  The  carnal  element,  though  physically 
attainable  at  all  times,  is  morally  restricted  to  the 
actual  marriage-state,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
more  or  less  remote  future.  And  as  it  is  something  so 
spontaneous  as  to  require  no  apprenticeship,  any  atten 
tion  given  to  it  during  the  time  of  courtship  is  entirely 
useless  and  uncalled  for,  besides  giving  rise  to  a  need 
less  internal  conflict  between  desire  and  duty,  and  a 
constant  danger  of  disaster.  For  once  let  this  element 
enter  into  the  mind,  and  it  is  found  at  once  to  become 
a  standing  cause  of  the  greatest  internal  disturbance. 
Moreover  it  entirely  changes  the  way  in  which  the  be 
loved  object  is  viewed  ;  and,  should  it  proceed  so  far  as  to 
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affect  external  conduct,  creates  a  new  relation  which  goes 
a  long  way  towards  cancelling  the  old.  This  new  rela 
tion  differs  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind — it  is  a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  but  nevertheless  absolutely  true— from 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  a  libertine  and  a 
person  whose  profession  we  will  not  name.  For  the 
essential  feature  in  both  is  the  same — the  entertainment 
of  dispositions  and  desires  which,  although  to  become 
legitimate  in  the  remote  future  when  the  marriage-bond 
has  been  tied,  are  absolutely  illegitimate  here  and  now, 
and  cannot  be  consented  to  (even  in  thought)  without 
moral  contamination.  What  havoc  this  degeneration 
plays  with  the  higher  relations  of  the  two  parties  will  be 
obvious  on  the  slightest  consideration.  Previous  to  this, 
their  love  was  of  the  noblest  and  most  idyllic  kind;  now 
it  has  become  tinged  with  something  earthly  and  gross. 
Formerly,  each  looked  upon  the  other  as  an  ideal  being, 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  and  reverence  on 
account  of  their  pure  and  lofty  attributes  of  character  ; 
now  they  can  only  recognise  in  each  other  an  entire 
come-down  to  the  animal  level,  just  as  if  they  were  a 
couple  of  dogs.  Formerly  the  imagination  pictured 
self  as  a  chivalrous  knight  worshipping  the  fair  maiden 
who  was  the  great  inspirer  of  his  ideals  and  the  stimu 
lus  of  his  courage  to  do  hard  and  heroic  things  ;  now 
supervenes  the  consciousness  of  being  a  half-restrained 
libertine,  subordinating  the  pure  and  the  fair  to  baser 
desires,  and  turning  her  into  the  chattel  of  selfish  plea 
sure.  Not  longer  the  spirit,  no  longer  the  soul,  but 
HOW  the  body  has  become  the  summit  of  ambition — 
adoration  perverted  into  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  lust. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF   COUBTSHIP. 

.  Courtship  presents  a  twofold  difficulty  in  this  matter, 
one  internal,  the  other  external.  The  internal  danger 
lies  in  the  highly  stimulated  state  of  the  feelings  in  a 
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nal  that  a  simple  thought  and  an  incipient  disposition  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  two  into  full  connection.  So 
long  as  a  young  man  looks  upon  his  beloved  as  an 
object  for  spirit-love,  spirit-love  will  be  the  only  res 
ponse  which  her  presence  will  excite.  So  far  as  he  looks 
upon  her  as  an  object  for  sense-love,  so  far  sense-love 
will  be  the  response.  Let  the  mind  once  contemplate 
her  as  a  potential  object  for  the  carnal,  and  immediately 
the  corresponding  response  will  follow.  Hence  the 
value  of  cherishing  the  highest  and  most  chivalrous 
ideas  of  love  such  as  are  natural  to  this  romantic  period; 
to  picture  the  beloved  as  an  embodiment  of  exalted 
purity,  spiritual  and  moral  beauty,  as  an  inspiring 
influence  for  good,  as  a  being  whose  love  I  must  make 
myself  worthy  to  possess.  Those  who  have  not  had  the 
experience  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  powerful 
these  thoughts  are  among  young  men  of  good  disposi 
tion  outside  the  Church,  who,  without  any  serious  help 
from  religious  motives,  do  manage  to  find  in  love  an 
ennobling  and  redeeming  influence — so  much  so  that, 
although  by  no  means  squeamish  in  the  matter  of 
chastity  with  regard  to  the  sex  in  general,  they  would 
repudiate  with  indignation  any  association  of  carnal 
ideas  with  the  special  object  of  their  love.  And  since 
it  is  among  us  an  axiom  that  the  supernatural  does  not 
supersede  the  natural,  there  is  no  reason  why  Catholics, 
with  all  their  religious  advantages,  should  despise  the 
ennobling  influences  provided  by  nature,  or  think  them 
of  little  worth.  Since  God  is  the  author  of  the  natural 
as  well  as  the  supernatural,  such  aids  ought  to  be 
accepted  and  appreciated  as  part  of  his  gifts,  no  less 
than  the  means  of  prayer  and  the  sacraments  which 
belong  to  the  supernatural  order.  The  very  fact  that 
such  good  impulses  proceed  from  nature  is  of  itself  a 
reason  why  they  should  appeal  more  intimately  to  our 
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feelings  than  those  which  depend  for  their  efficacy  on 
faith  in  the  unseen.  Let  supernatural  motives  be 
appealed  to  and  made  use  oE  without  stint,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  aids  which  nature  itself  affords. 

EXTERNAL  DEPORTMENT. 

On  the  subject  of  internal  dispositions  nothing  more 
need  be  said,  as  the  rules  of  thought,  word  and  action 
which  concern  chastity  during  courtship  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  concern  chastity  in  general. 
That  is  to  say.  whatever  is  illicit  in  this  matter  apart 
from  courtship  is  equally  illicit  in  courtship,  and  vice 
versa.  The  external  difficulty  lies  in  certain  privileges 
of  intimacy  which  are  recognised  between  a  couple 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  which  are  not  allowed  out 
side  that  situation.  These  privileges  are  private  com 
pany,  embraces,  kisses,  and  other-  touching  of  the  person 
expressive  of  love.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  these  actions  form  a  certain  bridge  between  pure 
love  and  carnal  love  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  may  in  many 
cases  require  special  self-control  to  prevent  such  a 
passage  from  taking  place. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of  this  matter,  it 
is  important  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  such  actions 
of  bodily  contact  are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  as 
moralists  say,  and  derive  their  character  from  the 
interior  disposition  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  kissing  and 
embracing  which  takes  place  between  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  entirely  free  from  any 
connotation  of  the  carnal,  on  account  of  the  sacred 
relationship  subsisting  between  the  parties.  These  inti 
macies  have  also  their  natural  place  between  married 
people,  and  are  legitimate  even  with  carnal  intent. 
Those  engaged  to  be  married  occupy  a  middle  place. 
First,  their  personality  is  not  hedged  round  by  the 
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sacredness  of  the  family  relationship.  Secondly,  they 
are  on  the  way  to  marriage,  and  are  anticipating  the 
privileges  of  marriage,  so  far  as  this  is  legitimate  ;  and 
the  great  danger  is  that  the  anticipation  may  run  too 
far. 

For  these  reasons  theologians  neither  forbid  nor  en 
courage  such  intimacies  of  contact.  In  the  first  place 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  those  forms 
which  are  customary  between  family  relations,  and 
which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  pure  affection,  and  do 
not  degenerate  into  suggestive  liberties.  Even  these 
actions  may  be  indulged  only  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  and  fostering  pure  love ;  and  any  internal 
disposition  towards  the  carnal  must  be  regarded  as  a 
temptation,  and  resisted  strictly  under  pain  of  sin.  Each 
must  take  his  own  measure,  and  act  accordingly  ;  so 
that  if  such  actions  are  found  to  be  an  occasion  of  sin, 
even  in  thought,  they  must  be  abstained  from  or 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  only  indulged  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  other  party  from  imagining 
that  love  has  grown  cold.  Lastly,  in  case  of  danger  a 
special  purification  of  the  intention  should  precede  the 
act.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  rules  with  regard  to 
sin  and  the  proximate  occasions  of  sin  must  be  applied 
as  exactly  in  courtship  as  outside  it.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  imagine  that  courtship,  by  allowing  such 
intimacies  of  contact,  in  any  way  loosens  or  widens  the 
tether  of  the  moral  law. 

In  this  matter  there  are  two  external  safeguards. 
The  first  is  either  to  avoid  solitary  company  altogether, 
or  at  least  to  act  in  solitary  company  with  the  same 
reserve  which  would  be  practised  in  the  presence  of 
others — and  always  to  retain  that  dignified  courtesy  and 
decorum  which  would  be  practised  by  a  well-bred 
gentleman  towards  a  lady.  If  the  outward  demeanour 
is  kept  above  reproach,  all  danger  is  averted. 
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HOW   LICENCE   BEGINS. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  if  licence  ever  be 
gins  between  the  two  sexes, — among  respectable  people 
I  mean — this  takes  its  rise  from  the  side  of  the  man.  Be 
sides  the  more  delicate  and  innate  modesty  of  the  gentler 
sex,  their  dispositions  in  this  matter  are  rather  of  a 
passive  or  receptive  than  of  an  active  and  aggressive 
nature.  Hence  the  danger  of  serious  evil  consequences 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  first  tentative  overtures  of 
the  man,  as  in  the  responsiveness  or  even  passivity  of 
the  woman.  Every  well-trained  girl  knows  by  instinct 
where  the  line  of  intimacy  must  be  drawn,  and  every 
well-trained  girl  ought  simply  to  bristle  like  a  porcupine 
as  soon  as  this  line  is  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
overstepped.  An  instant  change  of  demeanour,  a  stiff 
withdrawal,  unmistakable  signs  that  any  suggestion  of 
liberty  is  highty  displeasing  to  her,  will  act  like  magic 
on  her  lover.  Ten  to  one  he  will  immediately  take  the 
hint,  will  be  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  will  feel  that  he 
has  damaged  himself  in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  opinion 
he  values  above  gold,  and  will  learn  a  lesson  for  the 
rest  of  his  courtship.  If  on  the  contrary  be  fails  to 
take  the  hint  ;  if  he  perseveres  in  his  overtures,  and  in 
some  \\ay  forced  them  under  cover  of  fresh  endear 
ments,  then  his  character  is  revealed.  In  that  case, 
staunch  to  her  principles  let  the  girl  draw  back 
more  emphatically,  show  him  in  the  plainest  terms 
that  he  has  forfeited  her  respect  and  love  by  his  dis 
reputable  conduct;  and,  in  case  this  is  not  sufficient,  let 
her  simply  run  away  and  leave  him  for  good — and 
thus  the  victory  will  be  complete. 

The  danger  of  a  young  girl  yielding  to  such  over 
tures  does  not  by  any  means  always  come  from  licentious 
propensities  on  her  part.  Students  of  life  among  the 
fallen  classes  have  observed  a  very  curious  phenomenon 
in  this  regard.  Speaking  of  those  whose  degradation 
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has  originated  from  seduction,  during  courtship,  they 
remarked  that  yielding  of  the  weaker  vessel  often  comes, 
strangely  enough,  from  an  infatuated  willingness  for 
sake  of  love  to  sacrifice  the  thing  she  holds  most  dear. 

This  seems  true  to  the  psychology  of  love.  In  the 
male  sex  the  spirit  of  passionate  self-sacrifice  takes  the 
form  of  giving- up  fortune,  goods,  family  ties,  prospects 
in  life,  for  sake  of  the  beloved.  In  the  woman  it  can 
easily  take  the  form  we  have  described,  to  give  over  to 
her  lover  the  greatest  prerogative  of  her  sex,  as  a  com 
plete  and  irrevocable  holocaust.  This  is  the  love  of 
benevolence  indeed,  but  love  run  to  madness.  But  it 
may  really  take  place  all  the  same. 

If  so,  it  is  well  that  mothers  should  take  note  of  this 
as  a  stimulus  in  the  careful  training  of  their  daughters. 
It  also  affords  a  shocking  warning  to  young  men,  not  to 
trade  on  such  possibilities  of  self-sacrificing  love. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

FIRST  PART.    LOVE  IN  GENERAL. 

(1)  A  DISTINCTION  must  first  be  made  between 
love  in  general  and  that  special  love  between  the  sexes 
which  naturally  results  in  marriage.  Love  in  general 
is  an  all-pervading  force  and  motive-power  in  life. 
Even  in  lifeless  nature  we  find  the  first  and  radical 
elements  which  go  to  the  make-up  of  love,  namely,  an 
attraction  of  the  object,  a  response  of  the  subject,  and 
a  consequent  tendency  to  union  between  the  two.  But 
this  activity  of  inanimate  nature  is  blind  and  mecha 
nical  ;  whereas  in  living  beings  the  attraction  of  the 
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objects  is  a  perceived  attraction,  the  response  a  consci 
ous  response,  and  the  tendency  to  union  a  vital  im 
pulse  or  nisus  of  the  soul.  And  here  our  analysis  of 
love  is  complete. 

LOVE   AS   REGARDS  THE   OBJECT. 

Love  of  God. 

(2)     This  love,  which   pervades  all  animate  creation 
as  a  vital  force  dominating  all  life,  finds  its  highest 
embodiment  and  exemplar  in  God,  who  is  subsisting 
love  itself.     In  God  the  object  and   subject  are  identi 
cal,  for  He  himself  is  the  complete  and  adequate  object 
of  his  own  love.     From  this  we  see  that  self-love  is 
the  most  perfect  love  where  the  self  is  infinitely  per 
fect;  and   that  self-love   in  creatures  is   faulty   only 
because  of  the  imperfection  of  self,  and  the  small  part 
which  self  plays  in  the  totality  of  things.     God's  love 
of  himself  is  therefore  perfect  love  in  its  object  and 
subject,  and  also  in  the  union  between  the  two  which 
amounts  to  complete  identity.     God's  love  of  himself 
is  also  something  perfectly  simple  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  his  love  of  creatures  we  begin  to  see  a   distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  love.     Concupiscent  love  is  love 
of  an  object  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  sake  of  the 
advantage  the  object  gives  to  me  ;  while  benevolent 
love  is  love  of  an  object  for  sake  of  the  object,  and  for 
sake  of  the  advantage  I  can  give  to  it.     God   cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  love  creatures  with  concupiscent  love, 
because,   being  infinitely  perfect  and  complete  in  him 
self,  He  can  feel  no  need  of  and  derive  no  advantage 
from  creatures.     His  love  of  creatures  is  therefore  a 
pure  love  of  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  confer  the 
benefits  of  existence  and  happiness  upon  us.    We  human 
beings,  however,  are  capable  of  loving  God  in  both 
ways.    We  can  love  Him  for  our  own  sake,  i.e.  because 
he  is  supremely  good  to  us  ;  and  we  can  rise  higher 
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supremely  good  in  himself. 

Love  of  our  Neighbour. 

(3)  The  love  of  God  is  the  highest  love  of  which  we 
are  capable,  because  God  is  the  highest  object  and  the 
one  most  deserving  of  all  love.     But  most  of  our  love 
is  expended    on  creatures,  and    particularly    on   our 
fellow-men.    The  love  of  our  neighbour  can  first  be  a 
love  of  concupiscence,  that  is  to  say,  we  love  him  on 
account  of  the  advantage  which  he  brings  to  ourselves  ; 
but  it  can  also  be  a  love  of  benevolence  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  desire  for  his  well-being.     God  commands  us  to  love 
our  neighbour,  not  in  the  former  sense  (which  depends 
on  the   attraction  spontaneously  felt  for  the  object)  ; 
but  in  the  latter  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  wish 
well  to  all  men,  and  never  wish  evil  to  any  man.  Thus 
it  becomes  clear  how  we  can  feel  hatred  of  an  enemy 
because   of  his   repulsiveness,   but  at  the   same   time 
really  love  him  in  the  sense  of  rejoicing  in  the  good 
that  is  in  him,  and  wishing  greater  good  to  him.     We 
are  specially  ordered  to  love  man  in  this  way  for  God's 
sake  ;  i.  e.  because  God  loves  him,  and  because  God 
wishes  us  to  love  him  also. 

(4)  Besides  this  general  love  of  all  mankind  there 
are   several   particular   degrees  of  love  arising  from 
special  relations,  such  as  the  love  of  our  own  kin  based 
on  family  relationship,  and  the  love  of  friendship  which 
springs  from  a  personal  affinity  either  of  likeness  or  of 
contrast  in  character. 

Love  of  Self. 

(5)  Besides  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  there 
is  also  a  legitimate  and  proper  love  of  self;  that  is  to. 
say,  an  appreciation  of  whatever  perfection  there  is  in 
self.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  all   concupiscent  love  of 
other  objects  is  a  ramification  of  self-love,  because  the 
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objects  are  loved  for  the  benefit  they  afford  to  self. 
Benevolent  love  is  coincident  with  self-love  where  it 
consists  in  wishing  the  higher  well-being  of  self  ;  but 
with  regard  to  other  objects  it  is  something  quite 
distinct,  and  is  a  pure  expression  of  the  goodness  of  the 
will. 

Good  and  Evil  Love. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  every  virtue  is  a  form 
of  good  love,  and  every  vice  a  form  of  evil  love.  If 
asked  how  the  will,  which  of  its  nature  tends  to  good, 
can  fall  into  evil  love,  the  explanation  is  that  every 
evil  love  is  a  love  of  something  good  in  the  object,  but 
under  circumstances  where  it  is  not  good  for  met  or 
where  it  clashes  with  other  and  higher  good,  and  thus 
for  moral  reasons  ought  to  be  restrained. 

At  the  root  of  most  evil  love  lies  the  working  of  the 
constructive  imagination,  which  either  attributes  to  the 
object  a  good  which  is  not  there,  or  so  magnifies  the 
real  good  in  it  as  to  obscure  or  divert  our  attention 
from  the  evil. 

LOVE   AS  REGARDS  THE   SUBJECT. 

Spirit-love  and  Sense-love. 

(6)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  faculty,  love  is 
divided   into   two   kinds :    spirit-love   and   sense-love. 
Spirit-love  is  the  product  of  the  intellect  perceiving 
truth,  and  of  the  will  attracted  by  its  goodness  ;  where 
as  sense-love  is  a  product  of  the  senses   perceiving  the 
reality  of  the  object,  while  the  appetite  is  attracted  by 
its  beauty. 

LOVE  AS  REGARDS  THE  PROCESS. 

Volition,  Emotion  and  Passion. 

(7)  Spirit-love  is  therefore  of   its   essence  a  pure 
volition,  calm,  deliberate  and  passionless.     Sense-love 
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on  the  contrary  is  essentially  passionate  in  nature, 
though  in  its  milder  forms  it  does  not  amount  to  pas 
sion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  account  of  our  compo 
site  nature  the  two  kinds  of  love  work  together,  and 
blend  into  one  stream  of  vital  force.  Midway  be 
tween  the  two  comes  emotion,  which  is  defined  as  a 
sympathetic  vibration  of  the  sense-faculty  in  response 
to  the  activity  of  the  spirit,  and  results  in  feeling  or 
affection,  and  makes  our  spiritual  acts  thoroughly 
human. 

(8)  It  is  important  to  realise  that  our  spiritual  ac 
tivities   have  their   full  value   even   when   devoid   of 
emotion  ;  as  for  instance  in  serious  prayer  made  with 
out  feeling.     At  the  same  time  emotion  is  of  great 
practical  utility,  because  it  renders  our  spiritual  acts 
more  tangible,  intensifies  and  facilitates  them,  and  is 
also  a  means  of  exciting  a  sympathetic   response  in 
others.     Emotion,  however,  has  this  disadvantage  that, 
being  a  connecting-link  between  spirit  and  sense,  it 
may  easily  intensify  into  passion,  and  thus  jeopardise 
our  self-control. 

(9)  How  can  emotion  be  distinguished  from  passion  ? 
Answer  : — Emotion  is  not  a  leading  force  in  itself,  but 
a  sympathetic  accompaniment  to  the  leading  force  of 
the  spirit ;  whereas  passion  is  a  distinct  and  domina 
ting   force,   spontaneous,   automatic   and   headstrong, 
tending  vehemently  towards  its  object  regardless  of 
the  dictates  of  reason.     Although  passion  is  not  evil 
in  itself  it  can  thus  become  an  occasion  of  evil ;  and 
hence  arises  our  duty  to  keep  it  under  the  control  of 
reason  ;   and,   where  it  is  likel}'  to   overcome   us,  to 
repress  even  its  first  beginnings,  and  to  avoid  such 
objects  as  are  likely  to  arouse  it.     Resistance  is  easiest 
in  the  first  stages,  and  becomes  more  difficult  the  more 
the  passion  is  allowed  to  develop  its  force. 


SECOND  PART.    SEX-LOVE. 
Sex-love  in  General. 

(11)  The  complex  and  special  form  of  love  between 
the   sexes   falls   under   all  the   categories  of   love  as 
already  analysed.    Taken  in  its  highest  form  it  may  be 
defined  as  the  spiritual  love  of  friendship  combined 
with  the  passion  of  sense-love,  and  -with  the  sex-ele 
ment  added  to  give  it  a  character  all  its  own.     Sex- 
love  in  itself  has  the  nature  of  a  pure  instinct,  the  sim 
plicity  and  spontaneousness  of  which  baffles  analysis. 

(12)  Nevertheless  something  of  a  rational  analysis 
is   possible,  and   must  be  attempted.     At  the  outset 
we  begin  by  rejecting  two  false  theories  about  sex-love. 
One  is  the  theory  of  twin  souls  or  predestined  unions, 
with   which    happiness    or   misery    are   fatalistically 
bound   up.     The   other  is  the   view   that  sex-love  is 
essentially  carnal,  whereas  a  hard  and  fast  line  can 
and  must  be  drawn  between  the  two. 

(13)  When   these   false   ideas   have   been   cleared 
away,  the  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  sex-attrac 
tion  appears  to  consist  in  the  special  gifts  of  grace, 
beauty  and  affectionate  responsiveness  peculiar  to  the 
female  sex.     Next  comes  the  complementary  character 
of  the  two  sexes,  which  by  their  harmonic  contrast 
cause  each  to  find  an  instinctive  pleasure  in  the  quali 
ties  of  the  other.     These  two  points  do  not  however 
explain  the  intensity  and  suddenness  with  which  sex- 
love  seizes  upon  the  soul — which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  simple  fact  that  man  has  been  thus  con 
stituted  in  order  to  lead  him  to  a  definite  end,  namely 
that  of  marriage. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN   THE  SEXES. 

(14-23)  A  closer  study  of  the  temperamental  differ 
ences  of  the  sexes  will  enable  the  two  to  understand 
each  other  better,  and  to  know  what  to  expect  from 
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each  other.  It  will  also  enable  each  sex  to  recognise 
and  understand  its  own  proper  life-work.  The  man 
is  by  nature  a  specialist  and  the  woman  a  universalist  ; 
man  a  professional  and  woman  an  amateur  ;  man  a 
utilitarian  and  woman  an  ornamentalist  ;  man  a  col- 
lectivist  and  woman  a  universalist ;  man  a  calculator 
and  woman  an  intuitionalist.  Finally,  woman  is  re 
markable  for  her  religious  instinct  and,  unless  spoiled 
by  outward  influences,  her  spontaneous  love  of  good 
ness.  A  lengthy  study  of  these  various  features  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  life-work  of  the  two  sexes 
is  essentially  different  but  complementary.  Woman 
has  been  specially  designed  for  the  creation  of  the 
home  and  the  bringing  up  of  the  family,  while  man 
has  for  his  share  to  provide  the  necessary  main 
tenance  of  home  and  family,  and  safeguard  it  from 
outside  by  taking  his  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Several  sections  are  devoted  to  showing  the  various 
perversions  of  this  idea  prevalent  in  modern  civilisa 
tion, — distorted  views  of  the  nature  of  woman  and  her 
proper  life-work,  and  also  the  evils  which  follow  from 
the  loosening  of  the  marriage  bond  and  the  decline  of 
family  life.  The  true  ideal  of  marriage  as  written  in 
the  charter  of  nature  and  revelation  is  next  described 
and  insisted  upon.  These  portions  of  the  essay  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  condensed  analysis. 

THE   FAILURE   OF   MARRIAGE. 

(24-25)  Given  a  general  appreciation  of  this  true 
ideal,  it  is  still  painfully  possible  for  marriage  to  prove 
a  failure.  This  may  be  due  first  to  the  personal  faults 
of  the  one  party  or  of  both — either  faults  inherent  in 
general  human  nature,  or  perversions  of  the  tempera 
mental  qualities  of  the  two  sexes.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  special  aggravation  due  to  the  friction  of 
constant  companionship. 
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(26-27)  Finally,  the  failure  may  arise  from  neglect 
to  carry  out  the  proper  share  of  the  divided  life-work, 
and  this  in  two  ways — failure  to  create  and  maintain 
the  home,  or  failure  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  The  success  of  marriage  depends 
ultimately  on  two  vital  points  :  First,  the  sound  form 
ation  of  personal  character,  and  secondly,  the  pre 
valence  of  benevolent  over  concupiscent  love. 

THE   MANAGEMENT   OF   LOVE. 

(28)  A  sound  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  object  of 
married  life  enables  us  to  put  before  the  young  a  de 
finite  programme  of  choice.  After  the  questions  of 
vocation  and  the  feasibility  of  a  given  marriage  have 
been  settled,  two  practical  points  occur:  "Whether  she 
is  fit  to  be  my  wife,"  and  :  "Whether  I  am  fit  to  be  her 
husband."  The  conditions  for  fitness  consist  chiefly  in 
the  qualities  required  for  the  creation  of  the  home  and 
the  successful  bringing  up  of  the  family,  and  also 
desirability  of  person  and  character,  compatibility  of 
temperament  and  affinity  of  interests.  The  import 
ance  of  the  young  having  their  minds  well  informed 
on  these  points  before  the  question  of  marriage  comes 
into  their  actual  horizon  is  insisted  upon. 

(30-31)  For  the  dawning  of  love  comes  upon  them 
as  a  great  upheaval,  in  the  tumult  of  which  their  minds 
are  so  disturbed  that,  unless  they  are  thus  prepared 
beforehand,  calm  reason  will  have  little  chance  of 
entering  into  their  calculations  ;  and  their  "  falling  in 
love  "  will  thus  assume  the  nature  of  a  great  collapse. 

(32-33)  Before  they  have  come  into  this  state,  it  is 
also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be 
well  trained  in  the  management  of  their  vital  impulses. 
To  help  in  this  they  must  fall  back  on  the  distincton  be 
tween  spirit-love  and  sense-love,  and  between  volition, 
emotion  and  passion  as  already  described.  Their 
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whole  self-management  will  depend  on  the  power  to  dis 
tinguish  and  divide  the  different  forces  at  work  within 
them,  and  thus  decide  what  to  encourage  and  what  to 
suppress,  and  the  way  of  doing  this.  Various  cases 
are  supposed  and  the  proper  treatment  suggested.  Ad 
vice  however  is  useless  unless  put  into  practice  by  the 
free  exercise  of  the  will,  on  which  everything  finally 
depends. 

THE   CARNAL   ELEMENT. 

(34)  A  closing  section  is  given  to  the  carnal  element 
which,  although  having  its  proper  scope  only  in  the 
married  state,  naturally  tends  to  intrude  itself  pre- 
inathrely  into  the  preliminary  stage  of  courtship.  The 
series  closes  with  a  number  of  practical  safeguards  in 
this  matter. 

[THE  END]. 


[Turn  over. 
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